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A WISH. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


I WISH thee length ¢ of days 
Filled full of all that’s best— © 
_ Long years to earn thy bays, 
Then twilight time for rest. 


I wish thee love and joy— 

Love that is strong and sweet— 
Gladness without alluy: 

A heart with thine to beat. 


And then, when Earth has given 
Her best and most to thee, 

At last I wish thee Heaven- 
Then come again to me! 


Bosrox, Mass, 
—_——— > - ———— 


SUNSET. 
BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 


FROM this windy bridge at rest 
In some former curious hour 
We have watched the city’s hue, 
All along the orange west, 
Cupola and pointed tower. 
Darken into solid blue. 


Tho the biting north wind breaks 
Full across this drifted hold, 

Let us stand with icéd cheeks 
Watching westward as of old. 


Past the violet mountain-head 
To the farthest fringe of pine, 
Where far off the purpled-red 
Narrows to a dusty line, 

And the last pale splendors die 
Slowly from the olive sky; 


Till the thin clouds wear away 
Into threads of purple-gray, 
And the sudden stars between 
Brighten in the pallid green: 


Till above the spacious east, 
Slow returnéd one by one, 
Like pale prisoners released 
From the dungeons of the sun, 
Capella and her train appear 
In the glittering Charioteer; 


Till the rounded moon shall grow 
Great above the eastern snow, 
Shining into burnished gold: 

And the silver earth outrolled 

In the misty yellow light 

Shall take on the width of night. 


OTTAWA, CANADA. 
—>—__—_— 


A SONG AT EVENING. 


BY JOHN H. BONER. 


YEARS have passed since I knew thee and proved thee, 


O Solitude, wisest and best— 

Since the tears of my first passion moved thee 
To sing to my spirit of rest. 

Years have passed; I have wandered, forsaking 

Thy temple and teachings, and taking 

No thought of thee. Thon hast been making 
For me loving quest. 


| return to thee now. Iam weary. 

_The throng will not miss me, nor I 

Find thine innermost dim court a dreary 

Retreat; let the pageant pass by. 

And slowly he comes that went springing, 
\nd dolefully he that went singing. 
No laurel leaf bolding, and bringing 

No hope ‘but to die. 


Oh, tenderly draw me and fold me 
In raiment of thine pure and sweet. 
let thine arms as in other days hold me 
In peacefulest dreams at thy feet. 
let there be no more bitter heart-ailing: 
let me sleep and forget unavailing 
Desire and the hope ever failing— 
The draught incomplete, 
NEw -Yorx« Crry; 


SOME PLAIN WORDS. 


Y MAURICE THOMPSON. 





AT a pleasant little dinner the other evening the con- 
versation turned to American literature. Something was 
said regarding the admirable art of a certain young wri' er 
whose volume of short stories had just appeared. ‘‘ They 
are better stories in every way than Rudyard Kipling’s,” 
ventured one of us; whereupon a good-natured but 
pretty free expression of opinion on the subject of Amer- 
ican ‘‘ booming” of foreign authors went around the 
table. All but two of the sixteen persons in the pran- 
dial circle were connected with journalism or more or 
less known as makers of literature, and the general im- 


| pression made by their talk was that they looked upon 
| any great success in fiction written by an American for 


| Americans as quite impossible. 





One shrewd and emi- 
nently practical editor remarked that there never had 
been but two ‘‘ high-grade sensations,” as he expressed 
it, ‘in American fiction since Poe’s time.” He went on 
to say that ““*‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and‘ Ben Hur 
might be called high-class fiction, high in purpose, and 
high in general achievement of what was best in the pur- 
pose. Asidefrom these two works what other novels or 
stories of equal dignity have created a genuine rush of 


| public notice and interest?” Some of us then began to con- 
| sider the matter seriously, and 1 came away from the 


conference in a mood to write. There's a danger, I am 
well aware, in touching a subject like this; but after all 
some one must speak and bear the suspicion of being 
sore on his own account. I rely most upon the fact that 
the mass of fiction-writers in America will privately 
sympathize with me. Very few of these hard-worked 
and underpaid folk will see any great breach of) good 
taste in speaking of an injustice done to them, albeit not 
one of them has the nerve to do the speaking for him- 
self, and thus shame the Devil. 

When I came to sit down in my own study and to 
brood over the conversation that had made the dinner 
seem short, I ran over the list of distinct sensations in 
tiction here in America within the past decade. IT counted 
them carefully, and here is my list: Tolstoi. Hugh Con- 
way, Rider Haggard, Ibsen and Rudyard Kipling. These 
distinguished Americans have scored successes that should 
make foreigners like H. C. Bunner, T. B. Aldrich and 
James Lane Allen green with envy. That, of course, is 
not what I wished to say; but some there be who will be 
able to untangle my words. 

The dignity of criticism is badly broken up when 
serious attention sis paid to fiction that has neither 
art nor morals in it, nor anything else to recommend it, 
but bar-room slang and barrack intrigues. Still more 
intrinsically is American taste softened and enervated by 
a constant effort on the part of our editors and critics to 
overbear American writers with foreigners who have 
neither respect for themselves nor for us. The question 
is not one based on comity, nor does it affect chiefly the 
American writers. As a people, a nation with a great 
period of growth before us, we cannot afford to continue 
in this self-neglect. It is as useless as it is weak for us to 
make a flabby show of cheerfulness over a matter which 
is fast becoming unbearable. We all know that our atti- 
tude is despicable, not to say base, when we accord more 
notice and praise to Rudyard Kipling than to any Ameri- 
can fiction-writer. Notthat praise of Mr. Kipling’s bull- 
beef stories should be withheld—they are good in a raw 
degree; but in all seriousness what is there but a burst of 
boisterous rowdyism to distinguish them as more orig- 
inal or more recommendable than the far more decent 
efforts of our American story-writers? Can any of us say 
just why Ibsen’s realism should have more weight with 
Americans than the realism of Howells? By what rule 
of just criticism is Rider Haggard set above Mr. Gunter 
as a novelist? Mr. Walt Whitman in his latest book 
complains bitterly that the great magazines of America 
are and have always been closed to him. I think the 
magazines were properly closed to him; but I do not think 
that Kipling is one whit cleaner than Walt Whitman, or 
one line nearer the right point of commendable art. 
Why shut out Whitman the American and let in Kipling 
the Englishman? 

Tecan see some one fixing up his mouth to twit me as an 
English-hater. Let such a one not speak too hastily. The 
fullest recognition of English art compasses all that has 
been done in America. We shall never be able to sever 


‘the ties that bind us to the: mother land, we cannot sane- 


| 








ly wish to; but we owe it to honesty to deal fairly all 
round. I choose to risk my case with English- 
men. <A good solid islander likes one when one stands 
squarely and firmly in one’s own shoes. We Americans 
have a deal of self-respect in everything save dress and 
art. The death of James, Russell Lowell has not been 
more generally announced than the fact that Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling (the same who ran over to America and 
went back to blackguard our people) is to have a story 
printed in a leading American magazine. Doubtless the 
magazine will make money, and so likewise will the 
British writer of Indian army slang; but, while Ameri- 
can writers are sucking their thumbs for want of better 
employment, it is well enough, I think, for me to blurt 
out the plain unvarnished truth, which is that it seems to 
be much easier to ** an alien than to treat a native 
fairly. Some people in America join Browning societies 
hefore they have even bought a set of Whittier’s or Long- 
fellow’s or Emerson's poems. It isso much better to 
study with microscopic ** Sordello” or 
* Pippa Passes” 
American poet! 


boom” 


care a slipshod 
than to read a good, clear poem by an 
A ** Doll’s Honse,” by Ibsen, is so much 


better than anything that a man born on this side of the 


Atlantic can possibly do! 

The Athenians some twenty-five hundred years ago 
knew better than we now do how fine a virtue self-appre 
ciation may be when rightly directed. Euripides and 
the golden swarm of geniuses that followed him in the 
age of Pericles felt the inestimable blessing of patriotic, 
sustaining home preference. The French people made 
Napoleon quite as much as he made them. Walter Scott 
and Victor Hugo went into the harbor of fame on a 
swell of national enthusiasm. Indeed, we Americans 
are the only respectable people upon earth who treat their 
own artists and literature makers with contempt while 
lavishing all manner of adulation on every foreign adven- 
turer who will curse them soundly. At present a *‘ syndi- 
cate” of American newspapers is printing some military 
criticism by Gen. Viscount Wolseley, The papers are 
fair newspaper work, not at all notable; but an 
Englishman wrote them and therefore they are far pref- 


only 


erable to anything of the kind that any of our American 
veteran Moreover, the criticism is 
touching the German General Von Moltke, which of 
course delights all Americans. We do not care a fig for 
anything our home people can do. We're nothing but 
Americans. 

Queen Elizabeth during her long rule was England, 
and she saw to it that England was respected, from 
within especially and from without particularly. From 
that day to this the kingdom has been a tight little place 
engaged in making itself tighter, and say what we may, 
the tightness has atoned fora myriad of sins. Britain 
has contained herself. America might profit by ber ex- 
ample. 

In having this my say ona very delicate subject I have 
braced myself for receiving a few well-aimed bricks 
flung by American writers who make pretense of delight- 
ing in the fact that pretty tough bull-beef fiction from 
the army of India and other disreputable places ‘‘so 
foreign, you know,” is better (or what, is the same more 
acceptable to American editors), than their own well 
prepared stories; but the bed-rock fact is that the Ameri- 
can writer who says that he likes anything of the sort 
ought to be painted with a halo and be canonized with 
the title of St. Ananias. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


generals could do! 


$< ————— 


TOM: A SKETCH FROM LIFF. 


BY THE LATE THOMAS HILL, LI.D., 
FURMERLY PRESIDENT OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


AFTER Tim’s death, I was forced for awhile to try any 
man whoin I could pick up. But I very soon settled 
upon Tom as always to be my first choice; and if he was 
engaged, then I would put up with John. They were 
both Irishmen; but neither of them had what are usually 
considered the characteristics of their nation. No wit, 
no humor, no exuberance of fancy or of rhetoric to lead 
them into bulls, or to inspire them with eloquence; and 
neither of them with any considerable stock of proverbs 
or bright sayings, or folklore of the old country. 

But Tom had what was worth more, a characier that 
wot your hearty respect. He was a reverent, God-fear- 
ing Catholic; honest and incorruptible, with a high sense 
of honor; faithful and thorough in all that he undertook ; 
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intelligent and skillful in doing everything in the neatest 
and most expeditious way; with a strong personal attach- 
ment toward those who had once done him kindness. 
There was a farmér in our town who had the general 
reputation of being extremely stingy. But if anything 
disparaging to his character was said in Tom’s presence, 
Tom always defended him, in temperate language, but with 
earnestness; and told of his own arrival in this country, 
and, on his first day’s search for work, finding this 
farmer on a salt meadow gathering hay. He hired Tom, 
took him and his wife six or eight miles, from the salt 
meadow to his farm, and there gave them house room 
rent free for many months, and paid Tom good wages 
for his work besides. ‘‘ He cannot be the niggard,” Tom 
would add, ‘‘ that he is said to be.” 

Two little anecdotes will show the difference between 
Tom and John. I left both men at work in my garden 
one day, but had engaged Tom alone to come the next 
day. The following morning when I went into the gar- 
den, he met me with a sorrowful face, and led me to a 
flower border hoed clean of every kind of plant, and 
smoothly raked. 

**T found John doing this yesterday afternoon, and I 
says, ‘ What are you doing that for? Don’t you see that 
those are foxgloves? And says he, ‘Of course I see 
they’re foxgloves; that’s the very reason I am hoeing 
them up.’ ‘And ye have been in this country fourteen 
years,’ says I, ‘and don’t ye know yet that a foxglove is a 
flower in this country, and not a weed, as it is in the old 
country? Them foxgloves is the pride of Mr. Hill's 
garden.’” 

On one occasion John worked alone for me one day, 
and Tom alone was engaged for the next. When I went 
out to give him directions I found him looking with 
great indignation at a tall clothes-post on the edge of a 
grass plot. ‘‘ Who set this post?” I answered that John 
did. ‘’Fore God he ought to be ashamed of himself; 
see here,” said Tom, and taking hold of the post, easily 
swayed it about, showing that the earth had only been 
rammed at the surface, leaving the foot of the pole with 
a play of a half inch or more in every direction. With- 
out another word from either of us, Tom dug up the post 
and set it over, firm and immovable. 

His regard for my foxgloves was equaled by his care 
for my Apios. I confess toa great weakness for Apios 
tuberosa, both on account of historic associations and of 
I had abundance of it ina hedge near 
the house and about trellises and a piazza. It was also 
growing neglected in the furthest corner of my garden, 
beyond and behind the barn. When Tom was spading 
up the earth in that corner, he laid every Apios tuber, 
which he chanced to turn up, carefully in the shade, and 
when the half day was over, brought them to the house, 
always saying: ‘‘ Here are some of them paraties that I 
thought Mr. Hill would like to be planting nearer the 
house.” 

When I left the place, in January, 1860, I put Tom in 
charge, leaving him plenty of coal, and some remnants 


its own charms. 


of various groceries; in return for which, and the house 
room, he and his wife were to keep idke boys and wan- 
dering tramps at bay until I found a tenant. They did 
the work well; but the neighbors told me afterward that 
it was a very amusing thing to see Tom, every pleasant 
Sunday afternoon, walking leisurely about the grounds 
with an old hat and discarded dressing-gown of mine 
upon him, and examining the trees and shrubs, with an 
air that plainly said: ‘This is the way Mr. Hill looked 
after everything; this is the very way he used to walk 
when he wore this hat and gown.” 

On the first of October, 1868, circumstances compelled 
my return tothe house. My tenant had put the whole 
garden down to grass: and one of my first steps was to 
go after Tom to consult him about plowing the sod 
under, and reviving my garden. I found no one at his 
house except his aged sister, who immediately poured 
out upon me her congratulations, with a volubility far 
exceeding anything I ever heard from her brother. 

** And it’s welcome ye are back to Waltham, Mr. Hill. 

Tom came in about half an hour ago; ‘And who do ye 
think,’ says he, ‘ has come to live in Waltham? The very 
man that of all others Iam the gladdest to see, barring 
* “my dead father come to life again. It’s Mr. Hill has 
come back to his own house. and I have a mind to go 
+ right down to see him,’ says he. ‘Go!’ says I; and he’s 
down there now.” 
- My acquaintance with Tom was now renewed, and be- 
came closer thanever. Iwas curious to know his age. 
I saw that he was older than I, but could not judge how 
much ; sol asked him. He replied that he knew neither 
the month nor the year of his birth; but perhaps I could 
tell; for he had often heard his mother say that when he 
was a baby she often wished he was underground, for 
fear his crying would tell the soldiers where they were 
hiding. SolItold him that showed that he was born 
somewhere about 1798, and gave him some idea of that 
rebellion, and of the career of Thomas Addis Emmet, 
with whose monument in New York City I had been 
familiar from childhood. 

I was then greatly out of health, and it was of prime 
importance to me to divert my mind. I found the diver- 
sionin my garden with Tom. I would tell him anything 
which I thought I could bring within the grasp of his 
imagination. I would read one of Grimm’s Marchen, 
and then translate from memory to Tom as we worked 








in the garden. 
Irish stories out of him. He and a playmate, when they 
were but four or five years old, stolesome yarn from a 
neighbor’s hedge, and made a ball of it; and his mother 
whipped him for it—he thought too severely. But I said 
to him, that whipping might have been the very thing 
which in God’s mercy had made him an honest man all 
his life. All his answer was that he thought the whip- 
ping was more severe than was needed, for so young a 
child. That was all the story I ever got out of him about 
Irish life. And only twice, as far as I can remember, 
did I ever get from him a glimpse of Irish proverbs, or 
Irish superstitions. A black cat came and took up her 
abode with us. There was another invalid in my family 
confined to the house, to whom a cat was an object of 
instinctive aversion; and when this strange cat glided 
noiselessly into the room the nervous shock of the sur- 
prise at the invasion was not only disagreeable, but very 
painful. I felt that the cat must go. I took him one 
morning in my arms and was walking out behind the 
barn with him, when Tom, judging, I presume, from the 
sad but stern expression of my face what my intention 
was, said: ‘‘ Mr. Hill, I wouldn't kill him; I have heard 
old people say, I have heard very old people say, that it 
is not particularly lucky to killacat. Drive off with 
him two or three miles, drop him by the roadside, and 
drive on. Give him a chance for his life.” I did so, and 
feared for weeks that he would come back; but he never 
did. 

One day Tom asked leave to go an hour before the 
usual time; his nephew had broken out with St. An- 
thony’s fire, and he wanted to take him to Pat Welch’s 
to be cured. The next day I asked after the boy, and Tom 
answered that Pat Welch had said it was not St. Anthony’s 
fire atall, but just poison from the poison ivy; so his 
blood would doit no good. 

** His blood!” I exclaimed. 

** Yes,” said Tom; ‘‘I am knowing to the fact that Pat 
Welch's blood will cure St. Anthony's fire; but, of course, 
it might do no good to the poison vine.” 

I asked him how the blood was used; he said Welch 
pricked himself with a needle, and smeared a drop of the 
blood on the eruption, and that cured it. ‘ But,” said I, 
‘‘why Pat Welch’s blood more than any other man’s?” 

Tom said he didn’t know; he supposed it might run in 
families—the same as with curing a cow that had swal- 
lowed adribh. *‘ Sure,” he added, ‘‘I don’t know if ye 
have the dribh in this country?” 

I said, yes, plenty of them; but I never knew of a cow 
being hurt by swallowing one. 

‘** Well, in the old country if a cow is sick and they 
think she has swallowed a dribh, they send for any mem- 
ber of one of these families, even if it is a child of only 
two years old; and he washes his hands and his wrists 
in a basin of fair water, and they give it to the cow to 
drink; and if itis a dribh that she has swallowed, it cures 
her right away; but if 1t is not a dribh that ails her, of 
course it does her no good.” 

I said nothing; but I pitied the poor Buprestids if that 
was all the evidence against them. A cow falls sick, she 
drinks the magic water; if she gets well, it was the beetle 
that hurt her and the water cured her; if she dies, it was 
not the beetle that hurt her. Another cow falls sick, 
there is no magic family in the neighborhood to enchant 
the water; if she gets well, it was not the beetle ailed 
her; if she dies, it was the beetle killed her. But Tom’s 
excellence of moral character did not give him any com- 
manding knowledge of science, entomological or anthro- 
pological. A Negro boy was washing my wagon one day 
when Tom came up, and very courteously asked the 
boy’s permission to examine his hand. The boy smiled 
and held it out. Tom turned it over repeatedly, and 
stared at it in a brown study twenty or thirty seconds, 
the back of it being quite dark, while the inside was 
light buff verging toward salmon color. At length he 
raised his eyes to me and said, as if he had solved the 
mystery: ** I suppose it is washing so much.” 

Let me add to my sketch one anecdote, to show his 
I left the town in December, 1871, 
and returned from the Hassler voyage around South 
America in October, 1872. During my absence I left a 
favorite cousin, Miss C,. in charge of the place and the 
family. In the summer she asked Tom if he could not 
find some one who would cut and carry off the grass, and 
take the grass for payment. Tom found a friend, and, 
after they had inspected the grass, they announced that 
they would undertake it on those terms, Some days 
after the grass had been carted off Tom came to Miss C., 
and handed her three dollars. 

** What is this for?” she asked. 

‘* For the grass, ma’am.” 

** But I told you, yon could have the gra#s for the cut- 
ting of it and clearing it away.” 

‘*Yes, ma’am; but when we got the hay made, we 
found there was more of it and it was better than we 
thought; and it is worth three dollars more than all the 
labor we put upon it.” 

‘* Well, Tom, you can have those three dollars. 
the bargain and I will stand by it.” 

** Naw, naw, Miss C.,” said Tom, ‘“‘that would not be 
right toward him that’s away.” 

** Yes,” she answered—“‘ yes, it would, for he gave me 
full authority to act for him, and my bargain was thus 
his bargain.” 


nice sense of honor. 


I made 


But Lin vain endeavored to draw any. 








-But@lhie could not induce the faithful fellow to touch 
the money, he shook his head, and went off saying again 
and again; ‘‘ Naw, naw, that would not be right toward 
him that’s away.” ,; : 

Faithful, honorable fellow! Would that I could fee} 
that I had been as true to my greater light, as he to 
his lesser illumination. He illustrated for me in a re. 
markable manner a saying of my venerable and beloved 
teacher, Dr, James Walker, that *‘piety in a man of native 
good sense is equivalent to a liberal education.” 


PORTLAND, ME. 


in 


THE FUTURE OF GREEK. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 





BY 





IN an unpublished letter of Thomas Taylor, the English 
Platonist, to Victor Cousin, the French translator of 
Plato—a letter written January 15th, 1827, and now in 
possession of Mr. Thomas M. Johnson, of Osceola, Mo, 
the Englishman says despondingly: 

‘*Tam sorry toinform you that there is little or no taste 
in either England or any part of Great Britain for our stud- 
ies and the ancient philosophy. Commerce and expeximental 
philosophy engross all the attention of my countrymen.” 
If this could be said more than sixty years ago, when 
Darwin had not taken his first voyage, how much truer 
must it now be, when commerce and experimental phi- 
losophy have taken steps so enormous! 

In this country, as is well known, a man may now take 
the whole series of degrees at our oldest university, with- 
ont having learned a letter of the Greek alphabet; and 
tho comparatively few have as yet availed themselves of 
this permission, the number will unquestionably increase. 
In England, where Greek was always much more firmly 
intrenched, the masters of the leading public schools 
have petitioned the universities that Greek should be no 
longer obligatory; and Mr. H. Montague Butler, the Mas- 
ter of Trinity, which is altogether the leading college at 
Cambridge, favors the change, while Dr. Jebb and the 
Master of St. John’s oppose it. The great argument in its 
favor lies in the fact that a large part, perhaps half, of 
the graduates of the public schools now go to other insti- 
tutions than Oxford and Cambridge, where they can get 
an education more in accordance with the times. In 
Germany a similar movement has made great progress, 
and President G. Stanley Hall, in the first number of his 
Journal of Pedagogy, bas given many facts and opin- 
ions bearing on the same question. 

It is not my purpose to thresh over again the old 
straw of controversy between the classicists and the mod- 
erns, but to consider seriously the question what is to be 
the future of Greek, after it has ceased to be a conven- 
tional necessity of high education. Is it to follow He- 
brew into disuse, not merely as an essential but an ac- 
complishment? One of the great early benefactors of 
Harvard College presented to its library certain Hebrew 
and Chaldaic lexicons, that the institution might form * 
‘*a few prime scholars, honor to their country and 
lights to mankind.” There is still a Semitic department 
at Harvard; indeed it has taken a new lease of life; but 
it is a collateral and minor province, by no means an es- 
sential to what is thought prime scholarship. _ Presi- 
dent Eliot has sometimes intimated that the future of 
Greek might be the same. The conditions, however, 
are really different. The strength of the Oriental re- 
quirement for prime scholarship was theological, not 
esthetic; and theology, as such, has lost its hold, while 
art remains. Moreover, history still goes back to Greece 
as the foundation of civilized history; the study of Greece 
and Rome long held the title of ‘the humanities”— 
Liter Humaniores. 
sculpture is destined to lose its hold upon the worl1; why, 
then, should its language and its literature, which are 
sculpture put into words? 

In regard to the beautiful Greek myths and traditions, 
it is possible that they may, as has been suggested by 
several writers, have so passed into the common stock of 
all nations that we no more need to study Greek for their 
sake than to revert to Arabic to preserve the story of 
‘* Sindbad the Sailor.” But in regard to their literary work, 
considered as literatnure—the thought of Plato, the knowl- 
edge of Aristotle, the large mold of the dramatists, the 
limpid narrative of Herodotus—we can no more spare 
these from the world of intellectual training than we can 
spare Dante or Goethe. The world is not so rich in mas- 
terpieces that we can forego any. The late James Parton 
spoke of the Greek literature, in his biography of Frank- 
lin, as ‘‘the prattle of Infant Man”; but he was very 
much surprised, many years after, when I reminded him 
of this early extravagance, and volunteered the remark 
that it was very foolish. Goethe, who represents, if any 
one does, the modern man, points out that the peculiar 
quality which we find in the Greek authors is precisely 
the same which we find in their works of plastic art; 2 nd 
that, instead of admiring the separate works, we ought 
rather to admire the time and the nation in which such 
pieces could be produced. As Greek plastic art is but 4 
fragment, preserved to us almost by accident, so is it, oF 
even more so, with Greek literature. There remain to US, 
for instance, seven tragedies of Aischylus, seven of 
Sophocles and eighteen of Euripides; and these have bee? 
translated over and over agai. into English from the 
time when the Rev. Thomas Francklin, ‘D.D.; dedicating 
to the Prince of Wales his translation of Sophocles 
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(1788), congratulated the favored poet for appearing in 
the English world under such illustrious patronage, ‘‘ a 
circumstance which has made him ample retribution for 
all our former slight and neglect of him.” But every 
one of these great dramatists wrote a hundred, or nearly 
a hundred pieces, and we never shall know whether the 
handful remaining to us are really their masterpieces, or 
whether it is as if, out of all Shakespeare’s compositions, 
only ‘* Titus Andronicus” had been preserved. Be this as it 
may, we simply know that these surviving fragments are 
of such dignity that, to revert to Goethe again, we mod- 
erns have been engaged with them for a great many 
years, ‘‘ and shall have our trouble with them for a few 
more centuries” : 
“ Trifles like these fill up the present time; 
The Iliad and the Pyramids the past.” 

Was Goethe wrong, and are the centuries to cease to 
trouble themselves about Greek literature?- Certainly 
there are indications of it, at least among ourselves. 
A few old-fashioned men still quote Latin; but I 
know of no one, unless it be Dr. William Everett, who 
still quotes Greek. When President Felton was inaugu- 
rated at Harvard, in 1860, he gave us some Greek phrases 
in his address, but instantly translated them, which was 
ominous. I think that his successor, Professor Goodwin, 
in his last saummer’s address, gave none at all. When I 
served, some years ago, on the Visiting Committee of the 
University, and was chairman of the classical depart- 
ment, it was almost impossible to find any one, not a 
teacher, or an ex-teacher, who would undertake to in- 
spect the Greek recitations. The last of the old-fash- 
ioned scholarly lawyers around Boston, so far as I know, 
was the late John Glen King, of Salem, who died in 1857. 
He worked hard in his office all the week, went to 
church on Sunday morning, and spent the rest of Sunday 
among his Greek books; and he told me that Theodore 
Parker was the only man he knew who could sit down 
with him and talk over a disputed passage in one of the 
tragedies, with a knowledge of what had been written 
about it. Having myself an extreme, tho ignorant affec- 
tion for the Greek literature, I record these facts in regret, 
not in triumph. No doubt, one still sees Greek quoted 
occasionally in the books of Englishmen, but compare 
these lingering phrases with the way in which the elder 
language is sprinkled through the pages of Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s ** Holy Living,” or the American Cotton Mather. 
Even clergymen, so far as I can observe, have generally 
settled down into the impression that what they regard 
as the oracles of God were given in English. It is certain 
that the spread of science, on the one side, and the growth 
of the modern literatures on the other, have wholly 
changed the perspective; and the only question is how 
far the real greatness can hold its own. There, if any- 
where, lies the hope for the future of Greek. After ail, 
the reading world discriminates; Dante lives, while 
Ariosto and Tasso subside. Greek is taught in our col- 
leges pedagogically, as for teachers; not in a literary 
way, as literature: but still it is taught, and while it is 
thus retained, it is not actually displaced, but has in a 
manner its chance. 

\nd it must always be remembered that, as Goethe 
pointed out, Greek literature and art rest upon the same 
ground, and if the one is destined to be dethroned, so is 
the other. It is constantly assumed that the position of 
the Greek literature is a tradition or a whim; but it is 
not half a century since a school of sculptors arose in 
this country, taking precisely the same view of Greek 
sculpture. It was held to be the crowning merit of Mr. 
EK. D. Palmer, for instance, that he had never seen an an- 
lique statue, and worked wholly from his own brain and 
observation; but can any one now say that ‘ Palmer’s 
marbles” have now a distinct or recognized place in art? 
That the appreciation of Greek sculpture is not merely a 
tradition is made clear by the fact that new and more 
precious discoveries sometimes eclipse the older ones, I 
can remember when the plaster cast of the Venus de’ 
Medici was as familiar in cultivated households as 
that of the Venus of Milo is now; but the nobler image 
has absolutely banished the inferior object; we now look 
for the Venus de’ Medici on the ash-heap. We do not 
how prize anything that is Greek because it is Greek, 
but because it is noble and beantiful; and should there be 
any temporary oblivion of it, that which is buried can 
Wait, as it has waited before. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAS8s. 
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THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 


re oe hs ae 


ARCHDEACON WILSON’S paper at the Rhyl Congress of 
the Anglican Church is, as you say, a remarkable one; 
“and it is still more remarkable that it was listened to 
by alarge and intelligent audience without provoking 
any outburst of dissent.” ‘Cesar had his Brutus, 
Charles I his Cromwell, and why may not Jesus Christ” — 
But no cry of * treason” to interrupt the speaker. The 
miracles of Buddha and Mohammed were myths, and 
why may not Christ be likewise surrounded by ‘an at- 
!nosphere of the miraculous” ? 

[f Christ was a teacher of truth his miracles were what 
men believed them—supernatural signs. He acknowl- 
edged them as such: ‘‘ We know that thou art a teacher 
come from God; for no man can do the works that thou 


appealed to them as such: “ Believe me,”*he said, ‘for’ 
the very work’s sake.” He promised thentas evidence 
in ages to come of the followers of hisdoctrine: “Greater 


Father.” 
The fact of false mnracles, like counterfeit coin, goes 
only to prove the existence of the true. Christ, without 
the atmosphere of miracles, is no more the Christ of the 
Gospel. He and his miracles must stand or fall to- 
gether. 4 
Strange does it seem in this age of the world that sees 
such development of natural powers, that men in the 
presence of this scientific light should accept it as the 
highest manifestation of God. Surely if a creature may 
so employ creatures, as man is now doing, to the wonder 
of the world, the Power to which man himself is sub- 
ject may use them to serve his own ends. 
If Nature is arrested by the skill of a physician, why 
should it not be by the agency of God? The result is the 
same. There was nothing in the health of Peter’s wife's 
mother that attested the supernatural. The miracle was 
only in the means that Christ used. The result had been 
the same had the process been natural; and so with other 
miracles. The Power that in Nature takes the ordinary 
course, is the same that effects the like natural results 
by supernatural means, ceasing to act just where Nature 
begins to resume its operations. 
Apart from his miracles,’ to which he appealed as the 
proof of his Divinity, Christ is mere man, and as such un- 
worthy of divine adoration. We must accept him as 
the Gospel represents him, or reject him altogether. 
ST, CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICOTT CrtTy, MD. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 


II. 





BY PROF. J. P. MAHAFFY, 
Or TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


Asa matter of fact, then, we have lost out of sight 
altogether that aspect of music which the Greeks consid- 
ered the most vital and universal. Ido not think this 
strange contrast should be allowed to stand as a mere un- 
explained fact, but that we should seek the reasons for 
it. 
I see two very plainly, which may throw light upon 
it. The first I take from Aristotle. He says that pro- 
fessionals lose a large part of the good effects of music, 
because they are always thinking of the performance, 
and not of the deeper moral meaning of the music. I fear 
this is the case with far more than professionals nowadays. 
All our young people are being taught to make displays; 
they have their minds set on perfect execution, on the 
conquest of difficulties,so much so that most young 
ladies, if you ask them to playa simple melody from 
memory ,that you may judge of their expression, are per- 
fectly helpless. They have werked at set pieces, quartos, 
sonatas, and are so engrossed with mere playing that they 
think of nothing else, even when they go to hear some- 
body else play. The usual criticism is not, How beauti- 
ful is that music! but, How well she plays! A great 
player announcing a program of the most,shallow and 
vulgar music will draw a far larger audience than a 
moderate player offering to interpret the most beautiful 
and instructive works of great masters, even when these 
works are a novelty and have not been heard be- 
fore. Every day I notice this more and more, and 
see how few of them even enjoy a slow movement, 
asimple air, anything that does not contain mechanical 
display. All this, of course, applies also strictly to the 
performances of professionals. 
In the next place, the whole of modern music has be- 
come so complicated, so involved with orchestral effects, 
rich harmonies, nay, even hideous discords, that it be- 
comes an intellectual exercise to follow it; and so com- 
pletely do we set our mind upon the structure of the 
piece, upon the devices of the composer, that no time is 
left to enjoy the real meaning, the deeper sense, the true 
spirit of the music. I notice this particularly in the con- 
certs now so fashionable, to which people come with *‘an- 
alyses” in their hands, to tell them how each subject 
comes in, how chords are inverted, how instruments are 
combined—all excellent knowledge, and highly interest- 
ing, but disturbing to the real intention of the composer. 
This, then, is the reason why modern music has forgot- 
ten its moral purposes, or rather why the moral side has 
been obscured and lost. The technical difficulties and 
the intellectual difficulties have concentrated our minds 
on that side, so that we have neglected to take note of 
what the ancients thought so important. 
But it may be said that perhaps music has really 
changed in character, perhaps it has really become an 
intellectual.amusement, and to us has no longer any 
moral import. ‘The Greeks may have been perfectly 
right in their day, and with their simpler music, just as 
we hear of our fathers and mothers bursting into tears at 
Moore’s ‘‘ Melodies,” while the far deeper works of great 
men leave us comparatively cold and untouched. In 
answer to this I will not deny that simpler Music may 
have more direct and obvious moral effects than what is 
more subtle. It may have been much easier for Plato to 
tell us that the Dorian scale was manly and the Lydian 
effeminate, the one moral, the other immoral, than for 





‘loest,” said Nicodemus, ‘ except God be with him,” He 


‘ 


immoral, whether Beethoven is safe and Wagner unsafe; 
and, no doubt, one great reason why the Greeks felt the 


moral side of music so clearly, is because it was simple. 
works than these shall ye do, because I go to my | But it would-be a grave mistake to say that because it is 


now complicated and involved, therefore the serious side 
of it—the side that makes us better or worse—is less im- 
portant; it is only more difficult to understand, perhaps 
impossible to express in plain words. It is from its nat- 


‘ure vague and indefinite—and yet here is its very power, 


and perhaps its greatest danger. 

No amount of elaborate dressing, no amount of orches- 
tration, no ingenuity of modern harmony will ever de- 
stroy the fact that the one great delight and perfection 
of music is expression; and unless that quality be present, 
the rest is but idle and tedious display. And here it is 
that there comes in that essential difference between one 
man and another, which in art makes the one an adept 
in the mystery and the other forever an outsider. It is 
not so in music alone. There are men who spend their 
lives making likenesses of people—and perhaps very close 
likenesses—who are never, who can never be, real paint- 
ers. There are men who can master all the outward 
form and all the accessories of poetry, and with very good 
verses, who never can be poets. So in music; there are 
a great many who can never feel the inner meaning of 
what they play; and still more, when they hear it, can- 
not find its real meaning. These people are only on the 
outside of the whole thing; and it is quite possible that 
to them there is no secret spring in this art which can 
make them morally better or worse. 

But to those who can feel and convey expression—and 
it appears as if a great genius can convey it to many who 
are usually impervious—what does this power signify? 
What is this expression which is conveyed? What inner 
chord of our emotion does it touch, till we feel that it has 
awakened in us an echo of itself, and that a hidden music 
in our souls answers to the emotion of the artist? This is 
the difficult problem before us, this the question to which 
there has hitherto been no clear answer attempted. 

I said before that the more difficult and complicated 
kind of music is that of instruments, where we have no 
text illustrated, and I therefore turn back to vocal music, 
or the musical illustration of a text, to give us the first 
step of an explanation. Let me cite one of the best 
known and most expressive of modern operas—Gounod’s 
**Faust.” No one has heard the great garden scene 
without feeling how beautifully the music is married to 
the words, and how thoroughly the emotions of the actors 
are echoed in the melodies :.nd in the delicate instrumen- 
tation which accompanies them. This is most striking in 
the last movement (in six flats), where the heavy, lus- 
cious sweetness of the music conveys the intoxication of 
all the rich odors of a Southern summer night. The 
words here tell us exactly what the composer meant to 
express; I ask: Had this very music been composed with- 
out words, and produced as part of an orchestral sym- 
phony, would it have conveyed nothing? Would it have 
had no meaning? Or would not rather this have been the 
case—that people who heard it would have felt deeply 
moved with its expression, and yet not have been able to 
define what that expression was in character? I goa 
step further: Suppose the emotions moved by this par- 
ticular expression to be mischievous, can we not imagine 
good and respectable people playing the music, and un- 
consciously, unwittingly, exciting these very emotions, 
while they merely sought to reproduce the composer’s 
idea? 

There are other cases where even the composer himself 
may not have the emotion clearly before him, where he 
can only express it in a wholly vague way by the passion 
of his song; and yet through this channel he finds his 
way to the emotion in others, and raises a storm of pas- 
sion which he cannot lay. Such I take to be the case 
with one of the greatest of the moderns—Chopin. Who- 
ever takes the trouble to read his life, and the lives of 
other people closely connected with him, will find, I 
think, the key to that peculiar character in his music— 
that unsatisfied longing, that hunger of the soul, that 
submission of the intellect to emotion, to passion—which 
makes his music so full of expression, as we should say, 
but also so voluptuous, so effeminate; in fact, so Phry- 
gian and mixo-Lydian, as the Greeks would say, that it 
appears to me most dangerous to be used in the educa- 
tion of the young. Old, steady people, in whom these 
tumults are long since allayed, or who now remember 
them as the traveler remembers the earthquakes and 
shipwrecks of his youth, may hear his ‘*‘ Nocturnes” 
played with great delight and without danger. I gravely 
doubt whether a youthful soul can study them con- 
stantly and thoroughly without risk, even tho the tech- 
nical difficulties may keep it so occupied for a while as to 
engross all the attention. 

The reader wwill probably desire that I should have dry 
principles, and: go on with these practical details. He 
will ask me, What about the greatest of all instrumental 
composers, Beethoven, and the greatest of all dramatic 
composers, Wagner? I must insist that to one who has 
been feeling out these things for himself, and has had no 
help from any modem authorities, dogmatic replies 
would be rather impertinent, and moreover, mistakes in 
the details might lead to rejecting the principles here 
put forward, which are certainly based on a careful and 
well-recognized- theory of human nature, I have not 





you and me to decide whether Bach is moral and Chopin 


had the proper opportunities of judging the effects of 
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Wagner upon those who were actually listening ‘to an 
adequate performance of his great works; but I think it 
likely that he communicates by his music some of that 
spiritual pride and impatience which would certainly 
have marred a lesser man, and which produced the petty 
and even ludicrous features in his extraordinary life. 

With regard to Beethoven I know I shall not be able to 
persuade most people, because the intellectual side of his 
music is so great and the understanding of it requires 
such good training and culture, that he always com- 
mands the most respectable audiences, and that there- 
fore the study of him is thought the very highest and 
best that we know. Musically it is certainly so, for his 
genius combines the deepest emotion with the greatest 
intellectual dignity as yet attained by his art. But 
morally, when we compare him with the older masters, 
with Handel, Bach, Mozart, and the good Church writers, 
T cannot but feel that the hunger in him, the unsatisfied 
longing, the gloom and despair which often speaks 
through his music—all this puts him in the same cate- 
gory with the other composers already mentioned; and 
surely if any composer can excite and stimulate vague 
emotions, and lead them to run riot against soberer prin- 
ciples, it is Beethoven, to those who can really interpret 
him, and really feel the depths of his soul. What we 
know of his own life tends to corroborate what is here 
maintained. 

Bat I will not be responsible for details. What I 
insist upon is simply this, which the Greeks understood 
and urged long ago: that music is valuable and delight- 
ful because it expresses for us either the emotions already 
suggested in the words of a song more fully and ade- 
quately. or because it expresses in instrumental music a 
quantity of vague feelings which we gather up under 
the general description of expression. The variety and 
subtlety of these fealings are such that they can never be 
expressed in words, and hence to a real musician this 
kind or department of music is vastly more interesting 
and satisfying than what is vulgarly called singing, as 
What I have to urge is that the con- 
stant calling forth of these vague emotions, as it may do 
good to our nature, by making us more sensitive and 
refined, and thus improving us in taste, so it may overdo 
the thing and produce moral harm by stimulating dan- 
gerous passions. ‘The livesof most great musicians seem 
to establish this; and I could cite some remarkable cases 
which have come under my own notice, were it admissi- 
ble to discuss the private characters of living people in 
print. 


opposed to music. 


The result as regards education is therefore plainly 
this: that instead of pressing every child to the utmost 
to practice music, we should take care that we do not 
morally injure those especially who have a natural 
talent for it and who, therefore, are most deeply affected 
by it. The determination of the practical question, 
what music is good and what bad for morals, must be 
undertaken by a number of competent people, who must 
tirst be persuaded of the truth of what I say and then 
must make careful records of their experience and care- 
ful researches into the varieties and the quality of 
expression, When this is done we shall begin td learn 
about the subtler kind of education, which 
consists in forming and enlarging the mind not only by 
moral precepts but by the lessons of fine art. This latter 
kind of education, which the Greeks had studicd deeply, 
is almost totally neglected by us or taught in random 
ignorance, 


something 


Tn conclusion I may confess to such as do not know 
what right I have to speak with any authority upon such 
questions, that for thirty years I have been studying 
what is called mental science, and music has been my 
laily companion for longer than that. So far, then, as 
long and intimate study of both sides of the problem can 
help me, I have done my best to attain a sober and seri- 
ous judgment. The time is at last coming. too, when 
music is to be seriously studied in this country, where 
young people are beginning to look upon it not as a mere 
passport to society, but a new and permanent way of en- 
nobling the leisure of our lives. Many of us now study 
music not for the purpose of being third-rate performers, 
but for the purpose of being competent critics. Long ago 
Aristotle, who objected to the better classes spending 
their life in practicing execution, said that the only ob- 
ject the amateur ought to have before him was so to 
learn the difficulties of his instrument as to bea right 
judge of the playing of professionals. He was to enjoy 
And nowadays 
modern music has become so complex, and the standard 
of performance so high, that we are again approaching 
the same attitude. The day, too, is past when profes- 
siona! teachers had the want of humor to announce that 
they taught music and singing, tho, from one point of 
view, the statement was too true—the singing we used 
to hear was anything but mnsic. So then with the gen- 
eral deepening of arts since the epoch of Prince Albert, 
with the better understanding of house-buildiug, furnish- 
ing, dressing, decorating of all kinds, as well as the sis- 
ter arts of poetry and painting, we find a more intelligent 
study of music. But, if I am right, it is stilla very ig- 
norant one, and it does or may lead to very scrious moral 
mischist 

And yet I cannot but feel as if I were ungrateful to the 
Muse who has afforded me more constant delight than 
all her sisters, tho alll have done is to show that her les- 


his music by hearing, not by playing. 








sons are deeper, and her influence more potent among 
men, than the modern world has either confessed or sus- 


pected. a: 
THE FARIBAULT SCHOOLS AND THE CATH- 
OLICS. 








BY THE REV. C. 0. BROWN, P.D. 


Ly his letter of August 26th, proposing the transfer of 
Catholic parochial schools to the city School Board of 
Faribault, Father Conry gives as his reason: 

“That the children at present enrolled in the schools of 
the Immaculate Conception parish may receive the benefits 
that result from an American training in all that the term 
implies. That these children may thus receive in their 
civic training a perfect preparation for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship,” etc. 

These words are sure to attract a more thorough scru- 
tiny than they have yet received. The impulse of every 
patriotic American would hail them as the harbinger of 
a new era in the discussion of the public school question 
and a long step toward the adjustment of difficulties. 

They contain not only a proposition but a confession. 
If it is necessary to turn over parochial schools to a pub- 
lic school board in order that ‘‘ the children may 
receive the benefits that result from an American train- 
ing” and ‘“‘a preparation for the duties . . . of 
American citizenship,” it follows, of course, that they do 
not receive such ** American training” in the parochial 
schools. 

At this time, when thousands of children are being 
withdrawn from public schools to be placed in parochial 
schools, such a confession from a prominent Catholic is 
of the utmost significance. Itadmitsina single sentence 
the chief allegation which the opponents of parochial 
schools make. 

If the public schools of Faribault differ so essentially 
from public schools in general that they can become 
acceptable to Catholic authorities, in what respects do 
they so differ? Do the public schools of Faribault fur- 
nish religious instruction which is acceptable to Catho- 
lies? If not, why are they not “‘ godless” like other pub- 
lic schools? 

If the schools of the Immaculate Conception have 
been genuinely transferred have they become ‘ godless 
schools”? If they are not now “ godless schools” has not 
some element been retained which makes them essen- 
tially different from ordinary public schools, which in 
Catholic estimation are ‘‘ godless"? How are we to 
escape the conclusion either that some alien element has 
been retained that makes the former parochial schools of 
Faribault essentially. different from public schools, or 
that Father Conry has undertaken a revolutionary pro- 
ceeding that will bring him into collision with the high 
est authorities of his Church? 

We are told that the teachers are to ‘‘ retain the 
religious habit” and that ‘‘ instruction in the Catholic 
faith is to be permitted after school hours.” There are 
not a few who, like the writer, have dwelt in strongly 
Catholic communities who know just what these conces- 
sions mean. At Key West, three miles from Dubuque, 
Iowa, these same concessions mean practically that the 
public pay all of the expenses of a parochial school, 
while the teachers (Catholic sisters) had permission to 
teach the Roman catechism “after school hours.” They 
openly taught it in school hours. The same is true of 
numerous other schools in that vicinity, which the 
writer personally visited. He has heard a recitation in 
the Roman catechism in school hours. Moreover Prot- 
estant pupils are, in those places, importuned to accept 
the religious instruction. 

We are safe in saying that Bishop Hennessy had no 
reference to the school at Key West and to many others 
like it in that vicinity when he said, two weeks ago, that 
the public school system is a ‘‘ monster.” 

Much has been made of the position of Archbishop Ire- 
land as being, upon the whole, favorable to our public 
schools. I doubt not he is favorable to the arrangement 
recently made at Faribault. Neither do I doubt that any 
Catholic bishop would rejoice to have a like arrangement 
throughout the land. It will be noted that it was not 
made until after the term had opened, and the Catholic 
teachers were all employed. It is a natural suggestion 
that they should not at once be dismissed. It is equally 
natural to inquire why the transfer was not made a week 
before they were employed. The writer, who has 
watched the movements of Catholic priests and sisters 
in the public schools near Dubuque, ventures the opinion 
that the teaching force of the Immaculate Conception 
schools will not only be temporarily retained, but that it 
will not at any time greatly differ from the desires of 
Father Conry in the matter. o 

Bishop Ireland was present at the ‘‘Silver jubilee” of 
Bishop John Hennessy, of Dubuque, two weeks ago (Sep- 
tember 30th). He listened, if not with approval certainly 
without protest, to the following words of Bishop Hen- 
nessy’s address,in which he characterizes the public 
schools: | 

** My fears are not at all lessened when I see a mammoth 
institution stretching over the land from ocean to ocean, 
in every district, every city, every ward; supported by 
wealth untold sometimes in the hands of men 
who are selfish and unscrupulous holding our 
little ones wholesale, soon after they have left their cradles, 
aud that with the consent of their deluded parents, even 








under the protest of God’s Church . . . sending them 
forth into the wicked world with their passions untouched 
and untamed and with an intellect that longs to gratify 
those passions. . . . To rescue these little ones out of 
the grasp of that monster, of that popular idol, is our 
work.” (Dubuque Herald, October ist.) 

This utterance of Bishop Hennessy brings the expres- 
sion of Catholic sentiment with regard to our schools 
down to date. We wonder that Bishop Ireland did not 
protest when the public school system was characterized 
as a “‘monster.” With such a widespread and bitter 
Catholic sentiment against our schools, with the living 
illustration of the way in which public schools are virtu- 
ally transformed into parochial schools as at Key West, 
when the opportunity is given, we must be excused if we 
cannot regard the Faribault experiment with favor. The 
camel having his nose in the tent may presently invite 
us to take the out-door air. 

TACOMA, WASH. 
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HOW TO READ CHAUCER. 
RHYTHM AND RHYMES. 
BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER. 








Rhythm. A large majority of Chaucer's lines ter- 
minate with a word which ends ine. Such lines, in all 
the poems coritained in this book except the tale of Sir 
Topas,* are constructed upon the type of ‘‘To be or not 
to be—that is the question.” Compare the following 
lines, for example, from Chaucer, which are put under- 
neath the type, syllable for syllable, in italics: 


To be’ jor not’ to be’, {that is’ the ques'tion. 
Andal’ hisost’ inarm’- jeshim’ bi-sid’-e+ 
That with’|his wis’- dam and’ |his chiv’- al-ri’-e+ 


He con’ |quered al the regne ‘of Fem’- y-ny’-e.* 
(2) But lines often occur, based on the same type, in 
which the last syllable is not e but some other termina- 


tion. As: 
To be’ jor not’ \to be’, that is’ the ques’tion. 
And of’ that cry’ |ne wolde’ they nev’-|er stent’-en 
Til they’ |the reyn’- es of’ his bri’- del hent’-en. 
Or who’ hath yow’|mis-bod’- jens or’ of-fend’-id? 
And tell’- jeth me’ iif it’ imay ben’ ‘a mend’-id. 





(3) And, finally, a third class of lines end in a measure 
of two sounds, like each of the measures in the body of 
the line, instead of .presenting three sounds in the last 
measure, as in all the lines hitherto quoted. The type of 
each line is— 

To give | the world | as-sur- | ance of | a man; 


as, for example, the following: 


To give’ the world’ |as-sur’- ance of aman’ 
Whi-lom’ \asold’- _|e* sto’- lries tell- {en us’ 
There was’'a duk’ that hight’-'e Thes’- lens’. 

Of Ath’- jens he’ was lord’ and gov’- jer-nour’, 
And in’ his tym’- eswich a con’- \quer-our’. 


The types 1 and 2 are the familiar ‘‘ double-ending lines” 
of Shakespeare, while the type 3 is the usual line of blank 
verse. It is interesting to observe that thus Chaucer's 
prevailing rhythm exactly reverses that of Shakespeare. 
While the great majority of Chaucer's lines are of the 
forms 1 and 2 above—that is, double-ending lines—and 
the form 3 the exception; on the contrary, the great ma- 
jority of Shakespeare’s lines are of the form 3, and the 
double-ending form is the exception. It is of advantage 
to show the rhythmic movement of these lines in the 
precise notation of the musical system. Lines of the 
forms 1 and 2 may be thus reproduced: 
N 
ser ie 


A A A 

mm 4 P C r C f Caleal 

To be or not te be. 

That with | his wise -| dom and | his 

He con -* quered al the rene" of 
in which the musician will not’ce that the beat in each 
bar falls on the second sound instead of the first. Ex- 
ceptions to these five-barred types occur here and there, 
such as four-barred lines, six-barred lines, and irreduci- 
ble lines ; and Chaucer, like Shakespeare, often begins 
a line with an accented syllable, sometimes not hesitating 
to leave off the first unaccented syllable of the bar. These 
will be noted as they occur in the text until the reader is 
familiar with them. 

The lines already quoted show that the rhythm of 
Chaucer’s lines depends (1) on the pronunciation of many 
final e’s as separate syllables: (2) on the pronunciation. 
often of final es as a separate syllable; and (3) on the 
accentuation, often, of French words on the last sylla- 
ble—as con-sei-ence’, gov-er-nour’, lic-our’, pil-grim-uye - 
beaut-ee’, as well as of words in ing—comyng, lyvyng, and 
the like. But none of these pronunciations are invaria- 
ble, and rules would be little more than masses of excep- 
tions. 

Rhymes. Chaucer’s rhymes are often based mpon 
pronunciations current in his time, but essentially differ- 
ent from modern sounds. Of course such rhymes cannot 


that is |the question 
chinjal - ri - « 
Fem-lu my- ¢. 





* The rhythm of which is explained at its beginning. 

+ These final e’s all pronounced with a slight expiration of breath 
nearly like the exclamation “ eh.” 

* According to the monumental work of Mr. A. J. Ellis, “On Early 
English Pronunciation,” Part III, Chap. VII, Sec. 1, which may be co- 
sulted by those desiring to pursue the subject further. 

+ Hem ™ them. 

+ That is, 

“To ransack in the case of bodies dead, 
Them for to strip of harness and of weed '-—- 
“ weed" being clothes. garments. 
§ “Since this day that they were children little 
Was come to Athens his fellow to visit,”’ 
Liquor, ‘1 Flower. 
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he perceived without some knowledge of these differ- 
ences. 

Chaucer pronounced his vowels* in a way which we 
mostly associate with French words. For example, in 

“ Each after other clad in cloth-es blake, 
But such a cry and such a woo they make,” 
the rhyme *‘ blake” (black)—*‘ make ” seems bad until we 
discover that the fourteenth century sound of what we 
call “long a” was mostly like a in father, and that this 
sound of a in father—nearly ah—was understood in 
Chaucer in both these words “blake” and ‘“ make,” 
making them to his ear almost blahk and mahk—a good 
rhyme. Similarly a little below these two lines in the 
‘‘Knight’s Tale” we find, 
“ And why that ye ben clad thus al in blak? 
The oldest lady of hem? all-e spak,” 
where Chaucer heard blahk and spahk as a good rhyme. 
The ‘‘long a” may, therefore, be associated with the 
sound ah. 

The next vowel, e, was, on the contrary, much like 
what is now called “long a” in tale, tho with a some- 
what broader sound, like that heard in pronouncing the 
name Mary in some parts of the United States—almost a 
drawl of the e in merry. Hence a rhyme like 

“ To ransake in the cas of bodyes dede, 
Hem for to streepe of herneys and of wede,” + 
when both the e’s had, to Chaucer’s ear, the sound above 
indicated. 

Passing on to the vowel’i, Chaucer seems to have 
sounded it much like thei of modern fish prolonged or 
drawled. Upon this sound depend many rhymes in his 
works otherwise unintelligible. For example, the form 
*lyte "—pronounced lit-eh, the i having the sound just 
described, which is often used by Chaucer for the mod- 
ern little—is made to rhyme with “ visite” in 

“Syn thilke day that they were children lyte, ~ 
Was come to Athens his felowe to visite.” § 
The same sound of i occurs in the numerous rhymes to 
* Arcite,” the name of one of the heroes in the “‘ Knight’s 
Tale,” as in 
“ For jelousye and fere of him Arcyte 
Now wol, I stynte, of Palamon a lyte,” 
where we have the same form, “lyte,” for little, and in 
 Arcite,”"—* write,” ‘‘ Arcite”—“ endite,” *‘ Arcite”— 
‘smyte,” and similar rhymes. 

The main point of difference as to the vowel 0 concerns 
the sound of its diphthongs, ow and ow, which is nearly 
that of oo in pool. Thus, in the prolog we have the 
rhymes, 

~ And bath-ed every vein in swich licour ! 
Of which vertue engendred is the flour,” ¢ 
where the two rhyme-words were pronounced by Chau- 
cer as licoor and floor—oo in both, as in pool. So in 
“ This duk, of whom I make-e men-ci-oun, 
When he was comen almost unto the town,” 
these two last words were thought by Chaucer as men- 
ci-oon and toon. This sound of ou and ow is to be care- 
fully discriminated from that of 00 in Chaucer, which is 
long 0, as in ‘* hoom” = home, and the like. 

Lastly, the vowel u, when long, has the sound of 
French wu in flite, or of German u in gemiith, made by 
rounding the mouth and saying ee. This sound is par- 
ticularly important in a word like creature, which Chau- 
cer uses as three syllables—cre-a-ture—giving a distinct 
accent on the last. Thus: 

“That in this world nys* cre-a-ture lyvynge 
That herd-e such another waymentynge,”’+ 
where we also find the familiar accentuation on the last 
syllable of words in ing—‘‘lyvynge” and ‘‘ wayment- 
ynge.” 

If to this list of vowel sounds it be added that the 
sound of gh was more guttural than now—such words 
as might, bright, plough, enough, presenting much the 
Scotch sound of ch in loch—the account will probably 
suffice to render the rhymes of Chaucer intelligible.+ 





THE POWER OF PANTHEISM. 


BY THE KEV. J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 


His may not be a very interesting subject to look at. 
To hear a lecture in a theological seminary, or to read 
some philosophical dissertation on pantheism is not, as 
u rule, very exhilarating; but tolive where this form of 
thought has prevailed for long ages, to see continually its 
wide effects, and to understand the determining power 
it has over every phase of life—this is a very different 
thing. This is to step right into the life and society and 
political institutions of the larger part of the human 
race; itisto know the most powerful obstacle to the 
extension of Christianity, and it furnishes the key to 
the understanding of the manifold differences between 
the nations of the great East and those of the powerful 
West. 

In this brief article I shall try to show some of the 
effects of pantheistic principles, taking Japan mainly as 
my standpoint. 

This system of thought has developed a wide love of 
Nature rather than a delight in the powers and worth 
and destiny of man. Repeatedly I have asked groups of 
>tudents, soldiers and common people ‘* What do your 
poets mainly write about?” and virtually the same reply 








_* “Nys” — ne és; that. is, not is, or is not—a 
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comes from the different classes—‘‘They write chiefly 
about Nature, the flowers, the moon, the mountains and 
seas, and to some extent about. heroes. There are love 
songs, too. Many of our poems also reflect the joys and 
sorrows of the human heart.” To the question, ‘‘ Do 
your poets ever take as a subject a little child, a boy or 
girl, an ordinary man or woman, or, when they touch 
upon man, do they limit themselves largely to heroes?” 
the reply invaribly is: ‘‘I never heard of a poem on the 
unfolding powers of children, or on the daily occupa- 
tions of laboring men and women, or on the dignity and 
nobility of man. Heroes, however, are given a place in 
our poetry.” This question was also asked: ‘‘ Should 
one of your poets cross the river. and ascend the oppo- 
site hill, in the wide view he would have, embracing the 
city of seventy thousand people, the bold mountains to 
the- north, the river and plains that reach down to the 
shores of the Pacific, what would he be likely to choose 
as the subject of a verse?’ The instant reply was: ‘‘ The 
rushing, winding river.” 

Contrast this with the subjects that the poets of the 
West write upon. One glance at the table of contents in 
almost any standard volume of poetry will show that 
man as man is the one inexhaustible theme. 

In the pictures of Japan, likewise, man has the most 
insignificant place. The question, ‘‘ What subjects do 
your artists usually take for their paintings?” will again 
and again bring exactly the same reply, with even the 
osder of words fixcd as tho in a proverb: ‘‘ Mountains 
and seas, flowers and birds, and heroes.” A keen ob- 
server of a recent exhibition in Tokio says: 


‘I doubt if among a large collection of really very supe- 
rior pieces of art there was a single sculpture, or carving, 
or casting, or painting of purely native origin representing 
the dignity or beauty of man or woman assuch. AndI 
think the same lack will be found to occur in all native 
poetry.” 

James Jackson Jarves, in his ‘‘ Art of Japan,” says: 

‘Painting, sculpture and architecture, in their supreme 
significance—the fine arts, with the human soul and form 
as their fundamental motives, and human excellence or 
spiritual loveliness as their distinctive aims in expression 
—are not found in the esthetic constitution of the Japan- 
ese. Within their own scope they display a finer art of its 
kind than we have ever imagined, based on a keener sense 
and delight in Nature apart from man himself as the chief 
object of art.” 

The poetry and paintings of a great and historic nation 
must of necessity reflect its noblest thoughts; and when 
these exalt Nature over man, he who was made to have 
dominion over Nature is proportionately reduced to a 
creature of necessity and fate. Nature-worship, left to 
itself, issues surely in ignorance of the personality of 
man as well as that of God. It baffles every attempt to 
rightly answer the deep questions, Whence came I? For 
what purpose was I made? and, Whither do I go? Those 
lofty thinkers who venture upon a consideration of 
human beings bend sadly toward pessimism, and their 
one conclusion is well summed up in an ancient ode of 
this land: 

“ Mountains and ocean waves 

Around me lie: 

Forever the mountain-chains 
Tower to the sky; e 

Fixed is the ocean 
Immutably:— 

Man is a thing of nought, 
Born but to die.” 

Again, under pantheistic ideas, when religion or philos- 
ophy takes hold of man, he is left crippled in the noblest 
part of his nature. ‘The extinction of passion” is the 
path for man if he would “‘ escape from this miserable 
world.” The leading Buddhist sect of Japan says that 
‘‘all prayer for happiness in the present life is forbidden, 
hecause the events of the present life cannot be altered by 
the power of others” (gods). ‘‘Allidea of self-power” 
in the line of salvation is rejected, too. From these and 
similar teachings come some valuable virtues indeed, 
such as submission, reverence and resignation; but the 
more aggressive virtues of faith and hope and strong 
love are weakened and misdirected. The power of man 
to rise over adversity, to conquer difficulties, to make 
Nature and Nature’s laws his servants, rather than to be- 
conte’the slave of environment, have no proper place in 
the systems of Nature-worship throughout the East. In 
every grade of society you hear on every side the phrase, 
‘* There is no help for it,” used even with reference to the 
moral evil which man must conquer if he is ever to be real 
man. If the passions are to be uprooted, the emotional na- 
ture of man is cruelly wronged. If the events of the pres- 
ent life cannot be altered, the will-power is dethroned. 
And no wonder that what is left of man should be reflected 
truly in his common saying: ‘“ There is no help for it.” 

Next, it is necessary to speak of woman as some- 
thing different from man. For whether the degrad- 
ing condition assigned to her in the lands of pantheism 
is due entirely to that style of religious and philosoph- 
ical thought or not, it isa fact that the standards of 
purity are taken from Nature rather than from 
the human soul. The flower, the clear-flowing stream, 
the silent and mysterious birth of the vast vegetable 
world—over-much contemplation on these tends to devel- 
op a wrong ideal of purity as something outward rather 
than inward. It is also a fact that from early times 
woman is proclaimed to be an unclean thing from which 











mains. So strong is this thought that ages have raised 
no protest against the widely accepted teachings of Shaka 
himself. whose reputed words are: 

“ Altho women may not be bornintomy country, yet the 
woman who hears the name of Amitabha, and is excited 
thereby to a hatred of the condition of a woman, and an 
earnest longing for salvation for herself and others, shall 
not be reborn as a woman.” 

These words so strange to Western thought, gave oc- 
casion for the remark that Dr.Neesima used to make in 
the States to the effect that ‘‘no woman, according to 
Buddhism, could enter Heaven.” 

The power of pantheism is further seen in the fact that 
it has not only prevented man from discovering his own 
exalted nature, it keeps him also from knowing God. In 
the languages of the millions of China and Japan, there 
is.no term that corresponds with our God. Every stu- 
dent of missions knows well the abiding difficulty in 
China over the question of aterm for God. Both the 
native Christians and the foreign missionaries are 
divided among themselves over this perplexing problem. 
But it isnot so well known that in Japan also there is no 
proper translation for God. And why should there not 
be grave misunderstandings when we consider that the 
language of Japan comes largely from China? The dic- 
tionary in the hands of the people of Japan gives under 
the word God the following meanings: * 7he gods of 
heaven; strange; soul; (any) god.” And the translators 
of the Bible have had to accept this word as the best 
this language affords. Standing alone, it suggests so 
many meanings that a scholar will tell you he does not 
know what it means. He must have the context. In 
Kobe this character occurs, and the name of the city 





. means, The gate of the gods. The first verse of Genesis 


would naturally be taken to mean by one who knew 
nothing of Christianity, ‘‘In the beginning the gods 
created Heaven and earth.” Persons listening to ser- 
mons for the first time are very apt to get confused un- 
less the speaker guards the word God with such 
additional words as ‘The only true,” ‘* The 
only,” etc. For the word alone seems to mean that 
God is the strange principle that underlies 
the entire universe. So a Chinese priest recently 
remarked to a missionary: ‘‘I worship the God that 
is in the idol and in everything else; and I might with 
equal propriety worship my own self, for God is in all.” 
Fortunately for the growing Church in Japan, there is no 
division of opinion as to the wisdom of using this word 
that by itself confounds the spirit of the universe with 
the soul of man. All branches, Catholic, Greek and 
Protestant, are agreed in its adoption, and thereby it is 
growing to have the meaning of Creator and personal 
God. But outside of the little Christian churches and 
the larger circle that is forced to adopt theistic concep- 
tions with the admission of Western thought, there is no 
natural language to express the idea of God. There is no 
word in the language for personality. Pantheistic 
thought of the East has only vague expressions for the 
great object of worship. It lacks painfully in that con- 
fident and strong assertion of personaiity, which makes 
the Christian’s God a reality, and lifts man up into com- 
munion with the creator of Heaven and earth—the 
Almighty Father. Dr. G. P. Fisher, in the opening sen- 
tences of his ‘‘ Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief,” 
could not have penned truer words: 

‘“Where faith in the personality of God is weak, or is 
altogether wanting, as inthe case of the pantheistic relig- 
ions of the East, the perception which men have of their 
own personality is found to bein an equal degree indistinct.”’ 

If now we inquire, What form of government has 
universally prevailed in these pantheistic lands through 
all the long centuries? the proper reply is found in another 
question, What other than despotisms is possible, where 
unknown millions of people have been under the sleepy 
influences of pantheism to such an extent that they have 
only a vague perception of their own personality? Des- 
potism cannot exist through ages save where the masses 
have never heard of liberty and free-will and the soul. 

From out of these pantheistic conclusions Japan is 
undoubtedly awakening. Contact with the nations 
whose power and glory lie in the know ledge of the worth 
and dignity of man cannot count for nothing. There is 
coming in here a stream of thought that recognizes a 
God over Nature as well as in it, and that gives man 
dominion over Nature’s laws so that he can use the neces- 
sity within and without as a stepping-stone toward 
liberty. But the task before the Christian Church of 
going through and through the great nations of the East 
and stirring them up to a realization of personality, of 
self-consciousness and self determination, to teach them 
that they are made in the image of the personal God, 
and made not for transmigration nor for annihilation, 
but to live forever as children of one Almighty Father in 
Heaven, to break down the widest and oldest mountains 
of thought that this earth has ever known and to dis- 
place and re-arrange and create until the customs and 
ruling ideas ahd institutions are shaped by the concep- 
tion of a personal God, of the dignity of woman as well 
as of man, and of government over man as a free being 
—to do this gigantic task is not the easy work some of us 
in younger years thought it was. It is every whit as 
great and as difficult for the Christian Church of to-day 
with its very imperfect record and its divided camps, to 
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win these hundreds of millions from the power of pan- 
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theism as it was for the early Church to live down per- 
secution and gain the Roman Empire. But, nevertheless, 
it can and will be done. 


SENDAI, JAPAN. 
+ 


INDIAN NOTES. 


BY GEO, F, PENTECOST, D.D. 


INDIA is, in the minds of many people, a land of ro- 
mance and of mystery. In a sense, this impression is 
true; yet, after all, it is a land as full of practical 
problems as any other land in the world. On the other 
hand, it is an open book whose pages he may read who 
runs, provided he does not run too fast. No doubt both 
India and the people of the country have suffered at the 
hands of the * globe trotter,” who passes through the 
country by rail from Bombay to Calcutta, and back again 
by the same route, stopping here and there for a day and 
driving through the cities and seeing the sights in the 
orthodox way; but this fate is the inheritance of every 
country which is infested by the same species of traveler 
who makes haste to write his impressions and publishes 
them to the world. I have been accused of doing this 
very thing myself, in that I have written and published 
several articles containing my impressions of certain 
phases of Indian life and aspects of Indian progress. 

When I first came to India, now about a year ago, I 
was told that it was impossible for a new comer to know 
anything about India; that everything wore a deceitful 
or unreal appearance to the stranger; that facts shim- 
mered before the eyes of the stranger to that extent that 
it was impossible to get a true impression; that the 
native was so secretive in his character, so deceitful in 
his speech and dealings with Europeans that it required 
years of residence before one could really know anything 
of native character or of the true inwardness of anything 
visible to the naked eye. On the other hand, I have been 
gravely told, by men who have lived in the country for 
twenty or thirty years, that after so long a period they 
really knew less of India than they did after the first three 
months of their residence in the country. If both these 
theories are true then we must despair of ever knowing 
anything of this country. 

If I might make bold to differ from these dicta, I 
would say that the hasty traveler who goes over the 
greater part of India in thirty or forty days cannot, in 
the nature of the case, arrive at any just knowledge of 
the land and the people, its customs and its pregress. 
He may indeed be able to tell something of the old build- 
ings, and the new railroads; of the superficial appear- 
ance of the mass of natives seen in the bazars and about 
the railway stations; of the gaudy dress of a few swell 
natives who are seen occasionally driving through the 
streets of Calcutta and Bombay, or the general appear- 
ance of European society as seen under the brilliant 
lights that flash from a thousand jets of gas or electric 
lights at a Government House reception or evening 
party; but he cannot possibly know the more interesting 
and wonderful facts that are to be met with in every city, 
village and hamlet of the land; nor of the change and 
progress that is going on with astonishing rapidity 
among the people of the country, which can only be dis- 
cerned by those who have access to the people, either in 
their homes or by long and frequent conversation, and 
by comparisons instituted and statements verified over 
and over again at the mouth of many witnesses. 

Again I would say that the average European resident, 
whether Government official, civilian or soldier,who has 
lived in the land from tive to thirty years, lives in so 
small a circle, is so absorbed in specific pursuits and du- 
ties, seeing as a rule but one phase of life, that he cannot 
even in twenty years come to know very much about the 
country. A merchant knows India only from a commer- 
cial point of view, and sees only those people with whom 
he has dealings, and they are only, asa rule, of one city 
or district; the Government ofticial comes in contact with 
the people of one district only; the officers of the army 
move in avery small circle and generally have nothing 
to do with the people of the land, moving entirely in the 
Anglo-Indian society of the station or camp where he 
may be located for the time being. Government officials 
niove about very little, either those of the civil or military 

‘departments; for neither may go at will on a visit or 
travel to any other part of the country unless he gets 
** leave,” and that is a matter of circumlocution and red 
tape which ‘‘ costs more than it comes to.” The lawyer 
and the judge can tell you of that phase of character 
which comes before them in the courts. If you listen to 
their testimony you will get the idea that natives are 
for the most part either rogues or liars. The European 
lady who has lived long in India can tell you little more 
of the people of the land than what she has learned 
from contact with her numerous servants and the trades- 
people of the bazars, and not much of the latter, as she 
has but little to do with providing for her own house, 
that being done through her native butler or khansamer. 
The newspaper man, who ought to know most, is posted 
mainly in respect to the doings of Government and the 
political intrigues of the restless, eager, and generally 
dissatisfied ‘‘ Young India,” whom the Government has 
educated in Western ideas without giving him any part 
in the government of his own country. The educators 
of the land, more generally intelligent than any of the 
above-mentioned classes, have to do with the mental phe- 








nomena of the people, principally with its young men, 
and not much beyond, except as he is a missionary be- 
sides being an educator. The missionary knows more 
than any other class, but his knowledge is confined to 
the people among whom his work immediately lies, 
mainly the villagers and low-caste people, and the new 
middle classes which are being developed under the in- 
fluence of the marvelous British rule of the country. 
He has, as a rule, neither the time nor the money to 
travel about the country and extend the field of his ob- 
servation. I know scores of missionaries who have been 
in the land five, ten and twenty, and even thirty years, 
who have never been beyond their Presidencies, or mis- 
sion districts, except as they may have snatched time to 
attend an occasional missionary conference, in a distant 
part of the country, to which they have traveled hastily 
by railand returned with greater haste to their work, 
which can ill spare them, even for a week, in the course 
of the year. 

The busiest and most overworked people in India are 
the Christian missionaries; but their horizon of observa- 
tion is comparatively small, tho it incloses the most in- 
teresting facts and problems to be met with in this great 
country. 

Of course there are those who have made India a study 
from various special points of view and the results of 
which they have embodied in various books and articles 
for magazine, review, or in ordinary press productions. 
To read and study these is to be put in possession of a 
multitude of absorbingly interesting facts. But knowl- 
edge of India gained only from books is less than half 
knowledge; and in no single book has the “half ever 


been told” evenin respect of the particular subject with 1 


which the writer deals. Yet to read these books and 
then verify the facts related, by personal observation 
and further inquiry, is one of the most interesting occu- 
pations that one can give himself to, especially as one so 
bent studies the facts on the spot with a hundred actual 
details of incident, life and color of circumstance, 
changing with the rapidity and variety of a kaleido- 
scope. 

It may seem both presumptuous and egotistical for me 
to venture, after what I have said, to give to the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT a series of notes on Indian topics; 
yet I may venture to hope that out of a year’s close ob- 
servation and somewhat extended travel I may be en- 
abled to set before them many things which will interest 
and instruct and inspire them. The field of observation 
is so vast, the matters of interest so varied, the events 
taking place so important, the rapidity of progress in al- 
most every department of social, religious, material and 
political life so astonishing, that one <an scarcely fail to 
interest the average reader. 

If my promise in this direction exceeds my perform- 
ance it will not be from want of material or honest en- 
deavor, but solely through lack of ability. 

I can only add to this prefatory article that a year’s 
residence and Christian work in India makes a man of 
fifty wish that he were but twenty-five and that his 
whole life might be spent in this land, and that he might 
call to his side a thousand earnest and enthusiastic 
young men to enter into this vast harvest field, ripe and 
ready for the sickle, where much of the precious harvest 
is in danger of rotting on the ground for the want of reap- 
ers tocut and those who bind together into the garner of 
the Master of the Harvest. 


CALCUTTA, INDIA, 
— 


BISMARCK AND WILLIAM II AGAIN. 
BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 


EXTRAORDINARY incidents are likely to occur in Ger- 
man politics soon. The moment approaches when the 
Reichstag will convene, and events have. caused every 
eye in the Empire to turn to the great hall on Leipsic 
Street. The question of the hour is: Will Bismarck ap- 
pear in the House? And will his adherents attack the 
Government? 

For matters have advanced so far in favor of the fallen 
statesman that the question of his opposing the Govern- 
ment is dropped; dropped, it is most significant to re- 
mark, for another and hardier assumption—the idea, 
namely, that he will make a raid against it. He is no 
longer neutral; he is not even negative nor oppositional; 
he is aggressive. Once we heard that he meant to defend 
general principles of the old system against the innova- 
tions of the new Chancellor. Now, what he plans to set 
up is a definite criticism of a definite act; he intends, in 
other words, to have his dismissal from the imperial 
chancellorship declared unconstitutional. 

The Constitution requires that every decretal of the 
sovereign shall be countersigned by a minister; but the 
decree discharging him from office bore no such counter- 
signature. 

This is the point that will be raised. In connection 
with it an inquiry will also be set going as to who is 
responsible for the conduct of affairs since the Chancel- 
lor was replaced. Affairs, particularly foreign affairs, 
have been managed, as it will be implied, to the detri- 
ment not only of Germany’s reputation, but to the 
detriment also of its real interests. The position at the 
head of European affairs, a position which the Empire 
held twenty years under Bismarck, has been lost under 
Caprivi in two years. 








But if Caprivi be not the full and rightful Chancellor 
constitutionally, if the full and constitutionally rightful 
Chancellor be his deposed predecessor still, what then? 
Why, then the responsibility for the state of affairs rests 
de judice on this predecessor, on Bismarck. 

But Bismarck protests against the assumption; he re- 
jects any responsibility and all responsibility; he de- 
claims against being left exposed to the idea even that 
heis responsible; and on this ground is based bis justi- 
fication for introducing his affair before the House. 

The House must decide between him and William II, 
The House must discuss his dismissal. It formed the 
Constitution; now it must interpret what is constitutional 
and what is not. 

The manner in which the discharge of the Prince from 
office took place will be brought up. And the Hamburg 
News, the organ of Prince and Count Herbert Bismarck, 
goes so far as to imply that a petition will be made to the 
Government to publish Prince Bismarck’s application 
for his discharge; the note, it is meant, which: the Em- 
peror demanded, and demanded, and demanded repeat- 
edly—demanded day and night through his aides-de- 
camp—till Bismarck wrote it, by compulsion. 

In Berlin, it is said that the Prince complained at the 
time against the manner of his dismissal. He charged 
his colleagues in office to resist it, and wrote to Empress 
Frederick, the Emperor's mother, that the monarch’s 
treatment of him was full of such -impatient regardless- 
ness as to be sure to re-act against the reputation and 
welfare of the throne. He implored the Empress to 
make it her duty to admonish William; but Empress 
Frederick declined to mix herself in the matter, and as for 
the ministers they were ordered by his Majesty not to 
interfere. Minister Botticher, it is said, secretly con- 
spired to hinder intervention and widen the dis- 
pute. 7 

Perhaps Bismarck added to his protest the threat to 
make the Emperor’s impatience re-act against the throne. 
And if he did utter such a threat, was not it the reason, 
perhaps, of theimplacableness of the Emperor’s enmity? 
But if he did utter such a threat, how could it happen 
that a glaring breach was left open to future attacks? 
For this omission of a counter-signature is a most glaring 
breach. Had the Cabinet lost its head, like the people, 
at the thought of the lron Chancellor being felled? It 
looks so, certainly. 

Yet even if the King and his ministers committed the 
fault through professional ignorance, instead of through 
the natural stupefaction of the moment, it is hardly 
likely that the country would have gone further than to 
exclaim: ‘‘What can Bismarck do about it?’ and to 
answer insouciantly: ‘‘He can do nothing about it.” 
After all, there is no express law on the subject; and 
where is the Prussian who is used to doubting whether 
the King has a right to name and discharge his ministers 
according to his pleasure? German monarchs are not 
like the sovereigns of England in being compelled to 
take upa prime minister of the country’schoice. They 
name ministers according to their choice. 

So, as it has been said, if this omission of a counter-sig- 
nature to the Bismarck discharge had been limited to the 
one case, the cause of the omission might have been what 
it may. ‘The country would not have made an issue of it. 
Bismarck might have raised the issue. Germans would 
not have followed him. 

But here is the point, and it is a point to be kept in 
sight: William II is making such omissions almost the 
rule. His refraining from fulfilling the spirit of the Con- 
stitution in the matter of dismissing his first Chancellor 
was only one of many similar subsequent acts. Many 
decrees are issued by him without the counter-signature 
of a minister. Since his ascent to the throne Erlasse 
have taken on a look, in this particular, like the ukase of 
the absolute Czars of Russia. Just at the present mo- 
ment, in the midst of the excited discussion in the press 
of the Bismarck dismissal case, he issues an Erlass or 
decree to the Department of State, and issues it uncoun- 
tersigned. 

Both men, we see therefore, the ex-Chancellor and the 
King, conduct themselves according to their arbitrary 
dispositions to the last. Their quarrel with each other 
arose from this disposition; and this disposition threatens 
to extend the quarrel into a dissension between the King 
and the people. The forthcoming discussion in the 
Reichstag is a duel between the two mighty, obstinate- 
willed men; but it is a duel in which the people have 
come to fear that a general principle may be involved of 
importance to themselves for the future. 

Does the Constitution bind the King, or does it not bind 
him; shall he fulfill its requisitions, or may he be al- 
lowed to systematically ignore them? This is the gist 
which will be shown to lie at the bottom of the inquiry 
in the Reichstag, and the mere mention of this gist has 
discomposed the country greatly. No clear, determined 
front is made for the Emperor anywhere. Conservative 
leaders are laboring, no doubt, to hinder the worst; 0 
compromise with Count Herbert Bismarck, who is the 
ambitious agent of his father, and with the other adher- 
ents of the ex-Chancellor that travel busily between Fried- 
richsruh and Berlin. But the Conservative press is luke- 
warm. 

The National Gazette, which welcomed the first uD 
countersigned decree of William II, summoning a labor 

conference, as an example of ‘the sublime spirit of is 
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Majesty,” writes of the late decree to the Department 
of State: 

“We regret the manner of publishing this decree. We 
are moved sympathetically by the admonition to the courts 
and the police to proceed*with severity against prostitutes 
dnd their keepers; but, we repeat, we regret the manner in 
which the decree has been published. The publication: 
tnkes place without the counter-signature of a minister, 
and this has happened repeatedly in like cases during the 
past two years. Article 44 of the Prussian Constitution 
states expressly that all governmental acts of the sover- 
eign, to be binding, must be countersigned by a minister, 
who therewith assumes the responsibility of the acts. 
Now one of the practical results of this article of the Con- 
stitution is that it shifts public criticism from the King 
tohis ministers; and we affirm that this is an important 
principle, no matter whether the criticism of the public be 
favorable or unfavorable.” 

So much as a specimen of the comments in -monar- 
chial cireles. In Liberal journals they are naturally much 
worse. The People’s Gazette (Volks Zeitung) declares, 
for stance, that 
“while the people must be in sympathy with the spirit 
and aim of the decree, it must resent the implication that 
judges take orders direct from the throne. Judges are in- 
terpreters of the law; they are not the fulfillers of the per- 
sonal will of princes.” 

The Berlin Gazette mentions the Erlass as ‘‘a publi- 
cation.” It does not concede it a right to be named a 
decree. It continues roughly: 

“The publication is neither ealled for by the law nor by 
the precedence of our Constitutional State. One knows 
how the reigning Emperor loves to step forward in im- 
portant matters, and declare his personal views and inten- 
tions before the people,and so give the greater emphasis to 
his will. Such a personal interference, however, of the 
wearer of the crown, is quite without precedent. But it is 
likely to remain without imitators; and for the simple rea- 
sun that the fact that the monarch in such states does not 
shape the laws and conduct the administration alone; con- 
sequently he cannot be sure that his wishes will be ful- 
filled; so to express his wishes before the whole people is to 
risk being rebuffed before the whole people.” 

The Gazette refrains from quoting instances where the 
Emperor has already interfered in affairs, in order to 
push through his own ideas; and interfered, as it proved 
in vain; but such instances occur secretly to loyal 
minds in alarming numbers. Loyalists wish ardently 
that the Emperor would cease appearing arbitrary. If 
he ceased, even now, half the bottom would be taken 
out of Bismarck’s arguments. 

But they dare hardly hope that William II will alter. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 


Sine Arts. 


THE TENTH AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF THE 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





Tue Autumn Exhibition of the National Academy is of 
far less importance than that heldin the spring. For more 
than fifty years the Academy held only its yearly Spring 
Exhibition, but, ten years ago, a new departure was made 
and an Autumn Exhibition established to afford artists 
further opportunity for bringing their pictures before the 
public and for making sales of summer work. The Spring 
Exhibition continues, however, to be the exhibition of the 
Academy. To illustrate, The Evening Post recently 
announced in its ‘Art News” that Mr. Edgar M. Ward 
had just painted what he considers the most important 
picture that ever came from his hand, a distinctively 
American subject, ‘An Ohio Quilting Bee,’’ over which 
the artist has been busy during the past year. The paint- 
ing was finished in time for this Autumn Exhibition, but 
Mr. Ward preferred to hold it for the spring. Mr. Ward 
is an Academician, teacher of painting in the Academy 
schools, and he lives up to academic traditions. Of the one 
hundred members of the Academy but thirty-three exhibit 
this autumn, and of the fifty associates, but twenty-six. 
Together these do not amount to one-fifth of the whole 
number of exhibitors, three hundred and sixteen. 

Thanks to this abstention on the part of the older, well- 
known artists, it is to the Autumn Exhibition that we look 
for work by new men, and from this autumn exbibit one 
may judge pretty well of the average strength of the young 
American artist, man or woman, or, rather, the average 
New York artist; for all but ninety of the exhibitors are 
New Yorkers, if New York may be counted as including 
Brooklyn, Jersey City and Hoboken. 

It is interesting to note how the woman artist is occupy- 
ing more and more ground in these autumnal shows. 
Statistics are not always easy of calculation. Sometimes a 
woman hides herself behind a middle name like C. Coven- 
try Haynes, or behind initials like S. M. Ketcham. Not 
every one acknowledges her sex frankly on frame and in 
catalog like Miss Sophia A. Walker; but apparently, in 
IS89, a little less than one-sixth of the exhibitors were 
women; in 1890, a little less than one-fifth; and this yer, 

‘lmost a fourth of the exhibitors are women. 

The general average, which is not low and which seems 
year by year to advance, is here kept up more by the ab- 
Sence of flagrantly bad work, than by the presence of any 
that is exceptionally good. There is nothing that stands 
out distinct from the rest as did the Sargent portrait of 
Mrs. E. L. Davis and son, a year ago. The most ambitious 
picture, which justly is awarded a place of honor, is No. 
323, ‘‘ The Angel showing to Adam the Consequences of his 
Sin,” by Miss Ella F. Pell, a thoughtful, careful and studi- 
os work. Last year Miss Pell exhibited a portrait; this 


‘ 





year she has aimed far higher, and it would not be natural 
for.a young artist to succeed wholly in so high an aim. 
Miss Pell may congratulate herself that her ability, studi- 


ousness and earnestness of purpose, have given dignity to 


her work so that its ambition only claims our respect. 
Another exhibitor of last year, Miss Lilly Shippy, has put 
thought and studious effort into two pictures which hang 
in. the corridor, “ Jealousy” (No. 19), and “ Bacchus” (No. 
23), both of which bear testimony to her Florentine study. 
In the East Gallery there are also three small paintings, by 
M. L. Macomber, “ Maternity ” (No. 193), ‘‘ Thoughts” 
(No. 200), and “Lot’s Wife” (No. 210),which show a pleasing, 
imaginative quality in the artist, while in the North Gal- 
lery, Mr. Wm. H. Hyde, Jr., in No. 124, shows the same 
gift in a charming little painting which he styles ‘“‘ My 
Lady Disdain.’”’ Mr. Elihu Vedder’s picture, “Birth of 
Spring,” is, of course, allegorical, and the figure of the girl 
who personifies spring has great lightness and charm, tho 
the accessories are not so ideal. 

A number of port-aits might be specified whose promi- 
nent characteristic seems to be realism, or, rather, truth- 
fulness. Among these I would note in the corridor No. 26, 
by Mr. Robert G. Sprunk; No. 34, a young man seated, his 
hands occupied with a book of music by Liszt and eye- 
glasses, by Mr. Julius Rehder; and, in the South Gallery, 
“Portrait of Mrs. R. M. C. G.” (No. 243), by Mr. Edward 
Dowdall; of ‘‘ Mrs. R.’’ (No. 2541), by Mr. Louis J. Rhead; 
of a child (No. 265), by Mr. F. D. Millet; in the East Gallery, 
of *‘ Prof. A. P. L.” (No. 182), by Mrs. Bush-Brown; and in 
the West Gallery, of “‘ Daphnias” (No. 444), by Miss Mary 
K. Trotter. Nothing, however, is more attvactive in the 
line of portraiture than the portrait of a lady (No. 326), by 
Mr. Henry Oliver Walker. 

Among the figure pictures which attract the eye in pass- 
ing through the galleries are No. 289, ‘‘ Harmonics,” one of 
Mr. Walter Sherlow’s strongly painted figures, representing 
a man with a violin, which is given an honorable position 
in the South Gallery, and ‘* Téte-a-Téte” (No. 298), by Mr. 
Wm. Thorne, which bears on the frame its Salon number, 
and represents a young man and woman exchanging confi- 
dences at a table by which they are taking afternoon tea. 
The curtained window near the table is admirable. Mr. 
Arthur I. Keller, another young man, sends two pictures 
and a portrait. Of these, his ‘‘ Afternoon” (No. 303), is the 
smaller and more pleasing picture. The figure of the old 
man ‘In the Library’”’ seems hardly dignified enough for 
his surroundings. Then there is Mr. Wm. Sargent Ken- 
dall’s ‘“‘The Orphans, Breton Interior” (No. 257), and Mr. 
C. Y. Turner’s “‘ Modeling the Lifeboat” (No. 280). Of 
course, no one could fail to notice whether he wanted to or 
not Mr. Frederick Remington’s dash of horses in a cavalry 
charge (No. 363), which he calls “‘ Right Front into Line— 
Come On!’ flanked as it is by Mr. Edwin W. Deming’s 
“Sioux Crier Calling a Dance’ (No. 359), and “In La 
Mancha Desert, Spain” (No. 365), by Mr. Ripley O. An- 
thony. By the way, among other portraits, Mr. Benoni 
Irwin contributes an excellent likeness of Mr. Remington. 

Mr. Homer D. Martin’s “ Low Tide on the Normandy 
Coast”’ is probably as good a landscape as this exhibition 
affords, but one expects good landscapes from Mr. Martin. 
There are other well-known landscapists who send good 
work, such as Mr. C, Harry Eaton and Messrs. Gay and 
Coffin, and Mr. McIlhenny, with his calves in the Septem- 
ber dusk, and Mr. Murphy has some nice ‘* House-tops”’; 
but it is the newer artists whose work we are now looking 
for, Mr. Arthur B. Davies, for example, with his lovely 
“Undertones” (No. 120) or his ‘‘ The Year’s at the Spring.” 
That all’s right with his world no one can douht whose eye 
rests upon and is refreshed by his harmonies of color. 
‘A Dawn, Appledore,”’ hung high in the corridor, seems to 
be well worth craning one’s neck for; it is by Mr. Albert H. 
Munsell. Mr. Geo. Bunn sends from Belgium two moon- 
light views, one on the Holland and one on the French 
coast, the latter of which is the finer, and Mr. Richard 
Pauli furnishes three pictures of merit. Mr. Joseph H. 
Boston, of Brooklyn, shows a “Gray Day on the East 
River.”” Where are the Jersey artists, who should be 
recording gray days and all manner of sunsets on the North 
River, the Hackensack and the Passaic? There are 
Gloucester studies by one and another, a warm “ Morning 
Mist’’,by Mr. Carlton T. Chapman, and “ A Sou’wester”’ in 
the corridor (No. 56), by Mr. Charles S. Hopkinson, which 
makes one feel for his hat, lest it should blow away. 

‘Mr. Wm. M. Chase, whose new summer school upon the 
Shinnecock Hills has been thoroughly successful, and who 
is now to settle and build a house there, sends two Shinne- 
cock pictures, one of which (No. 396), ‘‘Grainfield,” is in 
pastel, and is particularly good. 

Some unusually good still-life pictures are sent from 
Paris by G. Dubouchet, and from Brussels by Berthe Art. 

As a whole, the Autumn Exhibition shows more of the 
impressionistic infiuence than heretofore, not so much in 
any pronounced examples of the school, as in a general 
trend in that direction, visible chiefly in the work of the 
younger artists. 





Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, whose historical paintings have 
been well known since the days of Lincoln, has recently 
completed a painting which represents ‘ International 
Arbitration.”’ It commemorates the appointment of the 
Joint High Commission by Queen Victoria and President 
Grant, in 1871, and the settling of questions of international 
importance; such as the Alabama Claims by its arbitra- 
ment. This painting has been presented to Queen Victoria 
by Mrs. Carson, and accepted by her through our Minister, 
Mr. Lincoln. A number of Mr. Carpenter’s friends, authors, 
journalists, artists and others united in inviting him to 
be their guest at a dinner which was given in his honor at 
Sherry’s on Tuesday of this week. The picture was then 
exhibited, giving many who have been interested in the 
peaceful settlement of disputes between nations, an oppor- 
tunity to see a painting which was designed to magnify the 
importance of international commissions. The picture is 
to be sent abroad immediately that it may reach its desti- 
nation before Christmas. 

NEWARK, N, J, 


Sanitary. 
EXPERIMENTS IN DIPHTHERIA. 


DIPHTHERIA because of its frequency, its obscurity and 
its fatality may well continue to excite the most careful 
inquiry both from the biologist and the practitioner. The 
study of causes and of incidents as toit, together with close 
clinical Observation, are the hopeful methods by which we 
are to arrive at preventive or curative results. In a recent 
report of the Local Government Board of England we have 
some new light from the observations and experiments of 
Dr. Klein. The summary of the experiments is as follows: 


“ Dr. Klein reports that by the application of improved methods 
for the separation of microbes occurring in superficial layers 
from those peculiar to the deeper portions of diphtheria mem- 
brane, he has succeeded in recognizing one particular bacillus 
which is present in every membrane of diphtheria and in identi- 
fying it from among others that are only occasionally present 
there. Of the occasionally observed bacilli, one in particular, 
which is relatively frequent in the superficial layers of diphtheria 
membranes, and which may be also found at times in healthy 
mucous membranes, has little morphological difference from the 
bacillus which is constant; and these two forms had, it would 
appear, been confounded together under a common name as 
*Klebs-Léiffier’ bacilli. But now Dr. Klein has recognized that 
the two forms, besides having minor morphological differences, 
differ significantly in their conditions of growth. The one grows 
he tells us, at temperatures at which the other refuses to grow; 
accordingly they differ as to growth upon solid gelatin; and, 
notably, they also behave in very dissimilar ways, the one from 
the other, when milk is used as the nutrient medium. With 
these means of discriminating between the constant and the in- 
constant form of the Klebs-Liffler bacillus, and of thus isolating 
the former for experimental purposes, Dr. Klein appears to have 
demonstrated absolutely a specific bacillus which is necessarily 
present in diphtheria. 

“The view which Dr. Klein takes of the relation of his bacillus 
to this disease is based upon significant pathological observations 
and experiments. These he began by inoculations of diphtheria 
material into rodents, because these creatures are most usually 
employed in the pathological laboratory. But tho he frequently 
got pronounced disease in rodents, he did not produce anything 
like diphtheria in them, nor did he get from them any uniform or 
distinctive symptoms, such as he wanted for his purposes. His 
further experimental inoculations were therefore made upon 
cats, his selection of these animals having been determined by 
the considerations mentioned in my report of last year. Dr. 
Klein found that diphtheria membrane of human origin inocu- 
lated into the cat gave rise to morbid conditions remarkably simi- 
lar to that which he had seen in cats sent to him from diphtheria 
households; conditions, especially as witnessed in the kidney and 
in the cornea, which could be produced by subsequent inocula- 
tions of successive cats, and which possessed such diagnostic signs 
as he desired to have. From this point he proceeded to study the 
relation of bacterial forms found in diphtheria membranes to ani- 
mal disease artificially produced. His results thus far are suffi- 
ciently striking. 

“The bacillus distinguished by Dr. Klein from among other 
Klebs-Li fier bacilli, when grown by itself on artificial media, is 
found able to produce, as no other bacterium produces, those defi- 
nite characteristics of diphtheria that result from direct inocula- 
tion of the cat with the material of human diphtheria. The cat- 
disease thus set up is able to infect with the same disease other 
cats kept in the same cage. From this cat-disease bacilli can be 
recovered in their turn by new sub-cultures on artificial media; 
and these bacilli prove to be, in their form and in the peculiarities 
of their growth, identical with the original bacilli taken from the 
human diphtheria membrane. Dr. Klein would represent the 
chain of evidence, connecting these bacilli with diphtheria as 
cause and effect, as being complete except for the absence of fore- 
ordained experiment upon the haman subject. So the missing 
link of the chain is only furnished by inference, viz., from the in- 
stances above mentioned, where cats suffering under some ail- 
ment of their own have been accused, with more or less proba- 
bility, of bringing diphtheria into households. With evidence of 
the foregoing kind before him, Dr. Klein found himself in a posi- 
tion to begin an inquiry into the behavior of milch cows toward 
diphtheria; an inquiry that was needed by the Department with 
a view to the better understanding of those local epidemics of 
diphtheria which medical inspectors had found to prevail from 
time to time in connection with milk supplies. The following isa 
short account of Dr. Klein’s investigations. Two milch cows in 
good health, inoculated subcutaneously at their shoulders with 
broth sub-cultures of diphtheria bacilli derived from a human 
subject, showed a swelling at the place of inoculation, beginning 
on the third day, increasing in size during the first week, and then 
becoming smaller. One of these cows in the course of the second 
week, and the other in the course of the fourth week, became se- 
riously ill, being until then in seemingly good health, and yielding 
abundant milk; one died on the fifteenth day, the other was killed 
on the twenty-fifth day. 

“ Besides serious changes in the organs observed post-mortem, 
the tumors at each spot of inoculation were examined, and the 
material was taken from them for microscopic and pathological 
study. The bacilli of diphtheria were found to have multiplied 
abundantly at the spot of inoculation, and these, transplanted 
into nutrient media, were able to form there colonies of the same 
bacillus diphtheriw, free from other forms of bacteria. It re- 
mains to tell the phenomena of the milk apparatus and of the 
milk in the two inoculated cows. 

“On the fourth day in one cow, and about the same day in the 
other, while the cows were to an ordinary observer well and giv- 
ing plenty of milk, small vesicles made their appearance on the 
cow’s udders, and these rapidly passed into pustules and crusted 
ulcers. Afterward similar vesicles running the same course 
were found on one or more teats of each cow. 

“ Dr. Klein gives good reason, first, for believing that these sores 
were not the result of any accident, nor of the process of milk- 
ing; aud secondly,for regarding the sores as really being local 
manifestations of a constitutional disease induced by the diph- 
theria inoculation. He then examines the lymph of the induced 
vesicles and pustules; aud here ‘the bacillus diphtheriz could 
be’ demonstrated unmistakably both in glass cover specimens 
and * by culture.’ 

“ Next, with matter taken from the udder vesicles and pustules, 
on the day after the eruption had appeared on one of the inocu- 
lated cows, Dr. Klein proceeded to the inoculation of two calves. 
The calves showed at the spots of inoculation, vesicles and 
pustules similar to those of the cows themselves; the calves fell 
ill, were killed on the 25th day, and exhibited post-mortem appear- 

ances like those found in the cows. 

“ Now, as to the milk of the inoculated cows: on the fifth day, 
from a healthy teat, carefully guarded against the introduction 
of accidental matter from the surface, milk was drawn into a 








sterilized beaker, aud a drop (taken with all befitting precautions) 
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was spread on the surface of nutrient gelatin. In three out of 
four tubes of this gelatin, bacterial colonies formed after the 
expected interval. There were eight colonies in all. All of these 
eight, Dr. Klein reports, were ‘unmistakably colonies of bacillus 
diptheriz.’ There were no other organisms present.” 

While the bacteriology of diphtheria is not fully cleared 
up, as tosome facts, we are not left in doubt. Filth and 
dampness help to propagate, if not to originate, the disease. 
Soyka, of Munich, shows that diphtheria is associated with 
surface deposits of filth. Damp cellars and basements, 
where light and sunlight do not enter, where mold is com- 
mon, where various materials are not frequently removed 
to open air, and where milk and other foods form ready 
culture ground for bacterial life, must cease to be kept. 

Thorough and early isolation of cases, and proper care of 
all secretions and proper disinfection must be secured. 

As the disease is local before it becomes constitutional, 
the fauces and the mouth and throat in general must have 
early symptoms promptly met. There is much cause for the 
opinion that the preventive use of iron, quinine, potassium 
chlorid, eic.. are vaiuable. Eariy treatment, with prompt 
attention to the local or general symptoms and the hygi- 
enic surroundings, show a record of results far below the 
general rate of mortality. Indeed, such cases almost uni- 
formly recover. 


School and College. 
NEGRO EDUCATION IN FLORIDA. 


BY MARY C, JACKSON, 


We have received the following from a colored lady, now resi- 
dent in Athens, Ga., but formerly a teacher in Florida. She has 
some statements to make concerning an article by the Rev. T. 8. 
Potwin on Negro Education in Florida, The article appeared in 
our columns July 23d, 1891.] 

The Rev. Mr. Potwin was misinformed relative to the 
State educational facilities, as was indicated by the follow- 
ing remark in his article: “‘ The State makes no provision 
for the instruction of the colored children above the gram 
mar school.”’ It is noticeably true that the State of Flori- 
da, with all its yellow-fever disadvantages, and lacking the 
patriotic support of the crowds of roving people who fill 
its borders only to stay in one city or town while the boom 
lasts, has greatly exceeded, in educational advantages for 
the Negro, its sister State, which so proudly terms itself 
the Empire State of the South. 

About five years ago, by the efforts of the Hon. M. M. 
Lewey, editor of the leading Negro journal of the South, 
at that time a member of the Florida Legislature, a State 
Normal and Industrial College for colored people was es- 
iablished at Tallahassee, Fla. That school has been suc- 
cessfully and efficiently controlled by colored professors. 

Georgia, a border State, more fully developed and more 
favorably circumstanced than Florida, afforded no such ad- 
vantages, and, as a result of the famous Glenn Bill, 
withdrew the $8,000 which it had given annually to the At 
lanta University. Not until this year has Georgia esiab 
lished a State School. 

lhe counties of Florida gives no less than a six months 
school term to white and colored—in cities and most of tl« 
towns a longer term. In those schools where the advance 
ment of the pupils will admit, there are high school depart 
ments for the colored as well as for the white. 

\ few months after the white Teachers’ Institute, at 
fampa, Fla., mentioned by Mr. Potwin, the colored Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at Jacksonville. That -Associa- 
tion was due almost exclusively to the efforts of the lead 
ing colored educators of the State. Letters to the Associa 
tion were received from the Governor and State Superin- 
tendent, bat ho superintendent or other white. person at 
tended 

[ learned drom a circular sent me by the Superintendent 
of Orange County, in which county is the Orlando School, 
tliat there would be a county Teachers’ Institute during the 
month of September. From the report of one of the 
colored papers which spoke of the spirited part taken by 





| 
the colored teachers, those teachers must have done more | 


than “be present and listen,’’ as they were invited to do 
the previous year. 

During the three terms of work in the Orlando school, the 
writer always received a hearty and co-operative support on 
the part of the Board of Education—found them always 
prompt to give just recognition and credit to ability and 
character in the colored people. 

Florida is comparatively a new field and as such has suf 
fered much from having had to employ incompetent 
teachers. Being compelled to advertise beyond its borders 
for workers, very many inefficient persons from other quar- 
ters have been employed. The result has been that many 

* Who were ill fitted to mold true character have obtained 
positions as teachers 

The Board of Education are becoming more careful in the 
employment of teachers; the high schools and colleges are 
sending out creditable material to fill the schoolrooms, and 
ece long the State bids fair to be freed from the imposi- 
tions mentioned, by its own means within its own borders. 

Notwithstanding what may seem, and what really is, fa- 
vorable, there is much that is directly obstructive. Many 
of the Boards of Education are political factors, and as 
long as that remains true the schools must suffer greatly. 

There is no State inthe South in which the Northern and 
Eastern tourists have a better opportunity of seeing the 
colored people in their various stages of advancement than 
in Florida. The majority of those tourists see only the il- 
literate class, and much of them, because they are the most 
convenient to be seen. ‘The writer knows of repeated in- 
stances in which many of the tourists pay as much as fifty 
cents to attend some public display given at their request 
by the class of the least progressive colored people. There 
they see plantation dancing, hear minstrel singing, sense- 
less speeches in sing-song fashion, and things in general 
which show the colored people at a great disadvantage. 
They leave the South with the impression thus gained of 


thecolored people having made no effort to see the brighter 
side; satisfied that what they have seen is all of the ‘‘ Negro 
down South.” 

When we meet the white brother from other sections who 
is anxious to see both sides of the question, it is with pleas- 
ure and appreciation that we take time and pains to show 
to him something of the moral and mental development of 
the colored people. 

Despite the embarrassments and disadvantages which the 
Negro labors under, generally because of the color of his 
skin, despite the fact that very many drop by the wayside 
and are good for nothing, the fruition of their fondest 
hopes is to be realized in this Southland, the battle-ground 
of his abilities and aspiriations versus the prejudices that 
exist. 

ATHENS, GA. 


Ne ¢ 
Decience. 

For a number of years botanical literature has been 
borne down by papers showing from the arrangement of 
the structure that a large number of species cannut fer- 
tilize themselves, but must be dependent on insects to 
bring foreign pollen to their stigmas. It has been found, 
however, that in spite of this apparent impossibility the 
flowers are fertile. This is now so clearly demonstrated 
that some new agent has to be brought in, and the little 
thrips, which are found in all flowers, are charged with the 
duty of bringing the pollen to the styles when the flower 
seems unable to do it for itself. This is the position of a 
leading botanist, Dr. E. J. Hill, in a recent issue of the 
Bulletin of the Torrey Club. Dr. Hill himself, however, is 
inclined to think it an explanation that doesn’t explain, as 
cross-fertilization was invented in order to cover some sup- 
posed value to the plant of getting foreign pollen, while 
thrips can do little more than help the planttoitsown. . 


.... At the opening of the new anthropometric laboratory 
of Dublin University, by the Rev. Dr. S. Haughton, he 
stated that from twenty to twenty-five per cent. of men 
were color-blind, and were consequently unfit to be sailors 
and engine-drivers; and that Lord Wolseley says about one- 
third of the soldiers in the army were unsuitable to act as 
signal men when colors were important. He also alluded 
to the importance of “ thumb marks” as identifying indi- 
viduals. Anthropometry has been of use in determining 
our knowledge of the inhabitants of various countries in 
prehistoric times, chiefly by the accurate skull measure- 
ments of crania found in tombs of remote ages; while an- 
thropometry as applied to criminal statistics has been of 
covsiderable service, and is much utilized by French an- 
thropologists. Indeed, we would add that from many 
points of view the study of the physical nature of man, 
both prehistoric and living races, is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the physician, the statesman, and the theologian. 
A course is now offered at several of our American techno- 
logical schools and universities. 

.. Some apparently new facts regarding the habits of 
the moose, by Mr. J. G. Lockhart, appear in The Zoologist, 
an English scientific journal. He says that moose generally 
lie with the tail to windward, trusting to their senses of 
hearing and smelling, which are remarkably acute, to warn 
them of approaching danger from that quarter, using their 
eyes to warn them from danger to leeward. While they 
are sleeping or chewing the cud, their ears are in perpetual 
motion, one forward, the other backward alternately. Mr. 
Lockhart also claims that the moose has the remarkable 
habit of making a short turn and sleeping below the wind 
of their fresh track, so that any one falling thereon and 
following it up is sure to be heard or smelled before he can 
get within shooting distance. 

.. While the manatee is found in the rivers of Southern 
tlorida, and of South America, from Brazil northward, 
br. P. L. Selater states, in Nature, that an African spe- 
cies occurs in the River Niger, and that there has been a 
report of a manatee being found inthe Shari, which runs 
into Lake Tchad (see Barth’s *‘Reisen,” II], 289). His state- 
ment was made apropos of Dr. Carl Peters’s speaking in his 
‘* New Light in Dark Africa,’’ of some “ large, gray-bellied 
porpoises tumbling about ”’ in Lake Victoria Nyanza, ‘‘ and 
rollicking in the tepid flood.” 

...-On the Plains cattle herders find plants which “loco,” 
or make insane, their cattle, and often with fatal results. 
Chemists have supposed the cattlemen were mistaken in 
the plants producing the trouble, as no toxic properties 
could be foundin them. Astragalus mollissima is one of 
the plants indicated as causing the most trouble. Drs. 
Power and Cambier contribute a paper to a German serial, 
in which they say the plant really does possess small 
amounts of toxic alkaloids, sufficient to produce the results 
claimed. 


.... Those who only know morning-glories and mvon 
flowers as climbing species of convolvulus and ipomeea, 
will be interested in knowing that one species grows as a 
tree, in Western Mexico, twenty or thirty feet high, and 
with a trunk three feet in circumference. It has been de- 
scribed as Convolvulus macranthus, The flower is about 
two inches long, and white, tho yellowish below. It was 
found by Dr. Palmer, last year, very abundant about Ala- 
mos, where the Mexicans called it. “* Palo santa.” 

.... In Aselepiadacea, as in Orchidacew, athe pollen is 
held together in masses, called pollinia. Dr. Bryon D. Hal- 
sted notes that these pollinia, especially in the genus 
Acerates,a rather common wild plant, afford excellent 
material for watching the development of pollen tubes. 
It is placed between sheets of agar-agar, which is so trans- 
parent that the pushing out of the tubes can be observed 
under a microscope of moderate power. 


....From statements in the newspaper press it appears 
that the natural enemies of the scorpions in Death Valley 
in Southern California are the chaparral cock, which de- 
vour great numbers of them, and also a rodent called the 
“scorpion mouse.’’ The chief habitat of the scorpion is 
under stones, where they are found in Utah and Nevada. 








.---Ata recent meeting of the Entomological Society of 
Washington, Mr. L. O. Howard exhibited specimens o; 
bumblebees which had been attracted in great numbers ty 
the blossoms of a large horse-chestnut near his house, ang 
described the peculiar actions of these bees possibly resuit. 
ing from the toxic effect of the nectar. * 








Personals. 


THE angel of peace among the princes and potentates 
of Germany is the Grand Duke of Baden, the son-in-law of 
the old Emperor Wilhelm, and the uncle of the present Em. 
peror. Among all the two dozen and more kings, princes, 
and princelets in the Fatherland, there is certainly not one 
sustaining more heartily the Empire of the Hohenzollery 
than the Grand Duke; and no one understands with bette; 
tact than he how to remove the petty jealousies and anj 
mosities which in so complex a political status are ineyi 
table. Notably is this the case at present, when, notwith 
standing his many fine qualities, the Emperor, in his youth 
ful ardor and his emphasis of the imperial dignity, causes 
heart-burnings here and there. It was the Duke of Baden 
who, when both Wilhelm I and Frederick III were gone, 
through a circular letter, secured in Berlin the presence of 
all but one German ruler at the first opening of Parlia- 
ment by Wilhelm II, and secured from them the promise 
of hearty co-operation for the welfare of the Empire. Re 
cently again, at the funeral of the King of Wiirtemberg, 
the Grand Duke managed to bring his nephew and the rep- 
resentative of the Bavarian royal house together in such a 
way as to remove some misunderstanding. Fortunately 
the Grand Duke possesses as great influence over the young 
Emperor as he does over the other rulers. Cnly one of the 
petty rulers is absolutely irreconcilable to the status quo 
since 1870, and that is Henry XXII, Prince of Reuss, who 
recently forbade the erection of a monument to Wilhelm | 
in his little realm. He it was who was not present in Ber- 
lin on that memorable occasion three years ago. 


.... The Right Hon. Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton, who 
died last week, was the only son of the first Lord Lytton, 
the distinguished novelist. He was born November 18th, 
1831, and was educated at Harrow School, and under private 
tutors, and finally at Bonn, where he devoted himself to 
modern languages. When only eighteen he was appointed 
attaché at Washington, where his uncle was minister. 
Three years afterward he was transferred to Florence, and 
later to Paris. After that he served in a similar capacity 
at the Hague, St. Petersburg, Constantinople and Vienna. 
He then was made Secretary of Legation at Copenhagen: 
and also held that office at Athens, Lisbon, Madrid and 
Vienna in succession. In 1876, he was made Viceroy of 
India. But his ambition lay chiefly in literary pursuits, 
and the first work to win him wide recognition was his 
“Lucile,” published in 1860. Among his other works are 
“The Ring of Amasis,” “ Fables in Song,’’ and “‘ The Wan 
derers.”’ 


.... The Due d’ Alba, vow visiting New York, is the first 
noble of Spain. Besides being the Duc d’Alba he is Don 
Carlos Maria Stuart Fitzjames Portoearrero y Palafox, 
Duke of Berwick, Duke of Tormes, Duke of Liria, Duke of 
Olivares, Duke of Penaranda, Duke of Huescar—in all six 
times a duke. He has twelve marquisates, being at once 
Marquis del Carpio, Coria, d’Eliche, dela Mota, de Sau 
Leonardo, de Sarria, de Tarazona, de Villanueva del Rio, 
de la Algaba, de Barcarrota, de Valderrabano, de Villan- 
ueva del Fresno. He is count of Audrade of Ayala, of 
Fuentes, of Gelves, of Lemus, of Lerin, of Monterey, of 
Osorno, of Villalba, of Montijc, of Casarrublas del Monte, 
of Fuentiduena, of Miranda del Castanar, of San Esteban 
de Gormaz—in all fourteen times a count. He is besides all 
this nine times a grandee of Spain of the first class. He is 
related to ex-Queen Eugénie and also to the royal line of 
Charles Stuart. He is also unmarried. 


....Dr. William Hunt, of Philadelphia, tells an incident 
which illustrates the kind-heartedness of the late Dr. Joseph 
Leidy. He was at Swarthmore many years ago making 
some experiments with frogs, which he caught in a pond 
there. After using them he put them in a case, intending 
to again place them in the pond unhurt. However, he for 
got, and left for his home without doing it. The next day, 
Sunday, he happened to think of it; and, as railroad com 
munication then was not as easy on the “ day of rest” as it 
is now, and knowing the frogs would die unless they got 
some water soon, he walked the entire distance to Swarth- 
more and put the frogs in the pond again. 


...-In discussing the newly published Memoires of Field 
Marshal Moltke, the French writer,Edouard Lockroy, men- 
tions an anecdote, illustrating the manners and methods 
of Victor Hugo. The latter and Moltke in 1884 happened to 
be guests at the same hotel at Rogatz. The latter expressed 
a desire to become acquainted with the noted French litter 
ateur. When he sent a request to this effect, by a waiter, 
Victor Hugo curtly answered that he would not receive the 
visit of the great German commander. Soon afterward 
Moltke left the hotel. 


....Congressman Crisp, candidate for the Speakership, 
is not of recent English descent, but belongs to an old Vir- 
ginia family, who remained in the Old Dominion until the 
outbreak of the Civil War and then removed to Georg. 
He is a lawyer by profession, and was on the bench before 
his first election to Congress seven years ago. 


....The collecting hobby of royalty is on the increas. 
Prince Regent, of Bavaria, hasa large collection of beetles. 
King Oscar, of Sweden, may be mentioned as a collector of 
books of poems with autographs of the writers. The ©24" 
Alexander III has preserved and increased his rich collee- 
tion of birds’ eggs and postage stamps begun when a boy. 


....Garfield’s birthday was celebrated last week with 4 
banquet and oratory by a club in Ravenna, Ohio, which 
bears his name. 
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BY E. IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 





Mr. IGNACE PADEREWSKI’s further public performances, 
in the way of three recitals, and this Oratorio Society’s 
first rehearsal and concert for this winter were the only con- 
spicuous entertainments of last week. As to the recitals, 
the renowned Polish pianist who has shot up into his 
brilliant career like a fiery column from a volcano’s crater— 
ora rocket on its stick just as the analyst’s view of his 
artistic personality chooses to conclude—was heard to ad- 
mirable advantage in the greater portion of each program. 
The attentive audiences at each recital must have included 
many scores of auditors who listened with enjoyment and 
enthusiasm to each note from his fingers at each concert 
since Mr. Paderewski’s advent. Seldom has a player es- 
tablished on shorter acquaintance a more zealous clientage. 
Familarity with Mr. Paderewski may still hold one back 
from making him the arrived god to whom most predeces- 
sors in America have been only half-gods. But there can be 
no question that an unusual and highly interesting musical 
temperament, a great natural technicist, if one may so 
speak, and a peculiar type, personally, is ever before us in 
him. Mr. Paderewski is almost always interesting—even 
when he does things in a way that is not to one’s taste; and 
the more he is heard the easier it is to comprehend why he 
has been reckoned to shine in the sky of pianism as the last 
new planet swimming into ken. The programs for the 
three recitals have included the following: on Tuesday 
night: Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 51, Schubert’s Impromptu, 
Minuet and Moment Musicale, Liszt’s arrangement of 
Schubert’s Hungarian Divertissement, Schumann’s Fan- 
tasia, op. 17; an Etude, Nocturne, Waltz, Mazurka and 
Scherzo by Chopin; Rubinstein’s Barcarolle, the pianist’s 
own Cracovienne, and one of Liszt’s Rhapsodies, in 
which last sort of music Mr. Paderewski should 
be heard by all means. On Thursday evening the 
program offered as its main features Beethoven’s Sonata, 
op, 110, a set of Haydn Variations, Schumann’s 
* Carnival,” op. 9, five Chopin numbers, and two by the 
pianist, and two by Liszt. On Saturday afternoon the 
music included Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations and the 
Sonata, op. 53, Schumann’s “ Papillons,’”’ several Chopin 
pieces—one of them the ‘‘ Chant Polonaise,’ a Legende and 
Caprice by Mr. Paderewski, and Liszt again represented by 
an Etude and a Rhapsody. Encores supplemented the 
above in several instances. The player’s good nature seems 
in this respect as inexhaustible as the strength of his biceps 
and digital muscles. Mr. Paderewski continues his reci- 
tals with three more this week, on the afternoons of 
Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

The Oratorio Society’s two concerts attracted audiences of 
the customary size to the Music Hall. It cannot be through 
the plea of fearing to cope with the difficulties of Brahms’s 
“German Requiem,” peculiar and great as are those difficul- 
ties, that this extraordinary work has been so much neg- 
lected at choral concerts in New York. The “ Requiem ” 
was given in March, 1877, by the Society, under Dr. Dam- 
rosch. It has been heard also in Cincinnati, and in Boston. 
Last year it was sung at one of the private concerts of the 
new Church Choral Society. To note past attention to it, 
and to record last week’s second effort of the Oratorio So- 
ciety toward bringing its majesty and beauty into better 
local recognition, is to be impressed, on the whole, with a 
condition more of neglect than of successful enterprise 
on its behalf. It is altogether one of the great- 
est works and most characteristic, as to inspiration and 
development, of one of the greatest of musical minds. 
Its stature is gigantic in dignity and beauty. Only in 
x poetical and figurative sense a “requiem’’—for it 
will be remembered that it is in no sense a mass, 
but a solemn cantata, or oratorio, in which are set 
selected Scripture passages alluding to death, grief, 
to the life that is to be, and to the world that 
istocome. Perhaps there is not living to-day, certainly 
there is not before the musical public, any man'who could 
embody such a purpose so purely, and give it such tre- 
iendous and individual expression as Brahms has done. 
Devoid of the spectacularity and gaudy clap-trap which 
some very great musicians could ;not have kept out of its 
score, its course is that of a great stream of complex but 
clear melody and harmony. There is sufficient musical 
material in almost every number for the use or abuse of 
half a dozen of its composer’s contemporaries of less intel- 
lect, less conservatism and greater popularity. It will bear 
study and study and study. The soloists at the rehearsal 
and concert were Miss Clementine de Vere, Miss Bertha 
Walzinger, Miss Olive Fremstadt, Miss Alice J. Macpher- 
son, Mr, Henry L. Case and Mr. Heinrich Meyn. The Ora- 
torio Society’s chorus and the Symphony Society orchestra 
of course were necessary participants, and Mr. Walter 
Damrosch directed. As the second part of each entertain- 
ment the third division of Schumann's “ Faust” was sung. 
* The Messiah” will be the Oratorio Society’s holiday work, 
to be sung on the 29th and 30th. 

From the Secretary of the National Conservatory of 
Music, 126 East Seventeenth Street, the following commu- 
nication has been received: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Sir: The National Conservatory of Music of America, desirous 
ot emphasizing the engagement of Dr. Antonin Dv6rak as director 
by a special endeavor to give an additional impulse to the ad- 
vancement of music in the United States, proposes to award prizes 
forthe best grand or comic opera (opéra-comique), for the best 
libretto for a grand or comic opera (opéra-comique), for the 
best piano or violin concerto, and for the best symphony, suite, 
oratorio and cantata; each and all of these works to be composed 
or written by composers and librettists born in the United States, 
and not above thirty-five years of age. The prizes shall be as fol- 


lows: 
SUBJECTS AND PRIZES. 


For pa best, grand or comic opera (opéra-comique), words $1,000 


ce cana sited dee seve ofeee syehsehansobaassosiatecstadne 500 
For the Beat GHUBRONG : 050 ccc ccese beececdbes idttssi bbdosee 500 


iin ncn Ei mtscan pe comnts qhenatees apate 500 
For the best suite or cantata..............-..- 300 
For the best piano or violin concerto...........sssseesrseeee 200 





GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

1. Eaeh work must be in manuscript form and absolutely new 
to the public. 

2. Its merits shall be passed upon by a special jury of five com- 
petent judges. 

3. The works to which the prizes shall be awarded shall be made 
known to the public under the auspices of the National Conserva- 
tory of Music of America, whose operatic conductors, vocalists, 
instrumentalists, choral forces, etc., insure an ensemble that must 
add largely to the effectiveness of the compositions. 

4. The National Conservatory of Music of America reserves the 
right to give three public performances of the works to which 
prizes shall be awarded; they shall afterward be the property of 
the composers aud authors. 

5. Manuscripts shall be handed in for examination between Au- 
gust Ist and September Ist, 1892; the award of prizes will be made 
on or about August lth, 1892. 

The Board of Directors asks your attention to the above, and 
will be grateful for such notice as you may think proper to make 
of the facts it embodies, Respectfully yours, 

CHARLES INSLEE PARDEE, Secretary. 
The scheme of such a contest is interesting and may prove 
valuable. By the by, it is to be observed that the definition 
of the classes of works to be received a little lacks in clear- 
ness, through the inclusion in parenthesis—as if a synonym 
—of the term “‘ opéra-comique.’”’ It is to be inferred that 
the circular means the phrase “or opéra comique” unin- 
closed, in supplement to the other classes particularized. 
Many persons interested in such a musical contest need 
still explicit reminders that a comic opera is not neces- 
sarily the same thing as an opéra-comique, nor is an opéra- 
comique bound to be at all a comic opera. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the comic operas eligible in this case must contain 
spoken text. It will be seen that the entire sum put into 
competition by the Conservatory is three thousand dollars. 

The Symphony Society’s second rehearsal and concert, 
the first concert of the Harlem Philharmonic Society and a 
concert at the New York College of Music area part ofa 
week’s tale of music. At the Casino, Mascagni’s “ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,”’ so successfully presented in English for 
about seventy consecutive times, will be withdrawn on 
Saturday evening, altho interest in the work is still em- 
phatic. 


ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


THE annual report of the Secretary of the Interior shows 
an immense volume of business of signal importance in the 
Land Office, the Indian Bureau, the Pension Office, the Cen- 
sus, the Railroad and Educational Bureau, the Patent Office 
and the National Parks. Among the more important items 
are the following: The total Indian population is reported as 
250,483 exclusive of Alaska. The appropriations for schools 
for them have increased from $1,842,770 for 1891 to $2,291,650 
for 1892. Over 16,000 Indians have been made citizens of 
the United States, making a total of 27,619 naturalized, 
| while a total of 23,000,000 of acres have been acquired by 
| them for settlement. The number of agricultural patents, 
' including those for homesteads, issued during the year was 
_ 114,360, Great attention has been given to the subject of 
_ reservoirs and irrigation ditches for supplying the arid 
- lands with water, and 61 reservoirs and 46 canals have been 

located, the canals and ditches making 631 miles in length. 
In the Pension Department 222,521 first payments have 
- been made, requiring $38,552,274, the sum being considerably 
_ less than that required for the 130,514 first payments of the 
previous year. It is estimated that within the next thirty 
months all the first payments will have been disposed of 
and that then the amount of annual payments will rapidly 
‘diminish. With regard to the census the opinion is ex- 
pressed that it will compare favorably with any previous 
census in the value of its work and the economy with 
‘which it has been conducted. A further additional 
appropriation of $1,000,000 will be required to complete 
the work, including the inquiries authorized by Con- 
gress after the original appropriation was made. The 
‘number of applications at the Patent Office was 43,616, 
‘a somewhat less sum than that of the previous year. There 
was a surplus of receipts over expenditures of $157,291, 
;which was turned into the Treasury. Special attention 
' was called to the geological survey as an agency relating to 
ithe material resources of the country and their examina- 
tion, which has resulted in reducing the cost of production 
and of prices to such a degree that it is estimated that dur- 
ing the last year alone there has been a saving to the con_ 
sumers of mineral products in the country of asum amount- 
ing to not less than $200,000,000. The debts of the different 
aided railroad companies are reported as $112,512,613. With 
regard tothe Territories the report is made that in Utah 
no such claim for Statehood is found as would seem to re. 
quire favorable consideration by Congress. The recom- 
mendations made by the Government of Alaska for revision 
of the laws pertaining to that Territory are approved, espe- 
cially those with regard to the incorporation of municipali- 
ties, the holding of elections, the establishment of agricul- 
tural experiment stations, the restriction of the liquor 
traffic, and the definition of the legal and political status of 
the native population. Special stress is laid upon the 
necessity of better enforcement of laws for the preservation 
of the national parks, which are at present the prey of ir- 
responsible private parties, greatly to the detriment of 
their public value. The opinion is expressed that the 
Nicaragua Canal, so essential to the interest of our com- 
merce, should be connected with the Department of the In- 
terior. 


. It has been decided by the Republican State Com- 
mittee of New York to take steps to frustrate the attempt 
of Governor Hill to secure Democratic seats in the New 
York Legislature by fraudulent means. 


....-The brig “ Tahiti,” with 270 South Sea slaves was 
wrecked on the Pacific Coast. These were Gilbert Islanders, 














under contract to coffee planters in Mexico. So far as 
learned all the lives were lost. 


-..At the meeting of the Republican Executive Com- 
mittee, held in Washington, November 23d, it was decided 
to hold the Republican National Convention for 1892, at 
Minneapolis, on June 7th. 


FOREIGN. 

..-Advices from China report the advance of a large 
rebel force from the province of Manchuria toward Peking. 
On reaching the city of Takau, a station of the Roman 
Catholic Mission, there was a most atrocious massacre, in 
which not only foreign missionaries, including the nuns, 
were tortured and killed, but the native Christians were 
put to death with fiendish cruelty. The Government im- 
mediately sent a force of four thousand men, but they were 
defeated by the advancing rebels. Additional forces have 
been sent from Tientsin; but there is fear lest, if these 
forces do not overcome the rebels, the whole country 
around will rise in opposition to the Government. The 
missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Tsun- 
hua, which is directly on the route of the rebels, have been 
notified that they cannot be protected, and have with- 
drawn with all their effects. Other missionary stations to 
the east and west are in danger. There is great excitement 
among the foreigners resident along the coast, and they 
demand that if the Chinese Government does not succeed 
in putting down this rebellion and enforcing order, the 
foreign Governments shall step in and act with the greatest 
promptitude and decision. 


..At a meeting of the National Convention of Conser- 
vative Associations held in Birmingham, England, it was 
voted that the Irish question should not have the first 
place in the Conservative program. Resolutions also were 
adopted with regard to the assistance of farmers in secur- 
ing small rural holdings and urging tnat the provisions of 
treaty imposing limitations upon the full development of 
trade between the United Kingdom and other parts of the 
British Empire should be abrogated. Joseph Chamber- 
lain took occasion at the same meeting to make clear his 
separation from the Gladstonian Party and adherence to 
the Liberal Unionists. 


..- The International Emigration Conference opened in 
Paris, November 25th. All European countries especially 
interested in the question of emigration have sent delegates 
except England and Russia. The United States is repre- 
sented by a special foreign agent from the Treasury De- 
partment, who is, however, not authorized to take part in 
the business of the Conference. He is instructed to state 
that all worthy people will be received in this country, but 
that the Government is determined to exclude criminals 
and paupers and other undesirable persons, and urges the 
Conference to recommend the thorough inspection of emi- 
grants at the ports of embarkment. 


.-The Archbishop of Aix is declared guilty of the 
charge preferred against him, of leaving his See without 
authority, and condemned to pay a fine of three thousand 
francs. Following that, the French Government has sent 
a note to the Pope in regard to the relations between 
France and the Vatican, stating that it wishes neither to 
re-open the conflict with the clergy nor to restrict the 
liberty of the bishops, and expressing the hope that the 
Pope will continue his policy of conciliation, and that the 
movement having for its object the bringing about of the 
adhesion of the Catholic Church to the Republic will 
spread. 


..-It is announced that the Czar has authorized M. de 
Giers, who after visiting Paris went to Berlin, to assure 
Emperor William that the understanding between Russia 
and France involves nothing that might be construed as a 
menace to the other countries of — 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


LET no .man measure the smallness of his danger by the 
smallness of any sin; for the smaller the sin the greater may be 
the strategem.—Christian Instructor. 


....A league between the two great Protestant and Christian 
nations of the world, Great Britain and America, would be 
almost omnipotent for promoting liberty and justice among men. 
—National Baptist. 


..I know of no error in circumstantials, of any importance, 
that has ever been proved against the Scriptures. If errors about 
mustard seeds were proved to exist in the Bible, they would dis- 
prove inspiration only to minds no larger than mustard seeds.— 
JOsEPH Cook, 








. So long as there are sinners who need saving from their 
sins, drunkards and vicious men who need power to conquer vice, 
so long will the message of theosophy be a vain message, and men 
will continue to cry with Peter, * Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.” — Methodist Times. 


...»-Many preachers rush into the circle of city life, gurgle, 
choke and vanish. All good horses come from the country, come 
into the city and are worn out. Preachers come into the city 
and ina few years they are worn out. Whoever comes into the 
city must fight.—Bishop Charles H. Fowler. 


.. We have reached in the United States what will be known 
in history as an epoch of municipal and industrial development, 
the parallel of which cannot be found in the history of any nation, 
ancient or modern. We have added in ten years 7,000,000 to the 
population of our towns and cities. The urban population has 
suddenly leaped from 224% in 1880 to nearly 30 per cent. of the ag- 
gregate population in 1890, and cities of 8,000 population and up- 
ward have doubled ig number in twenty years.—SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF CENSUS. 


...»The immigration rules, maintains the saloon, converts the 
Sabbath into a holiday, supports the mass of social evils, and pays 
no regard to the pleas or arguments advanced at assemblies of 
philanthropic citizens, The work to be done now is to reach the 
immigration and convince it of the folly of its practices and the 


loss incurred by them. That immigration to-day does not care 
what Amerionns think, in f in not a few ‘localities, seems to 
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“ TUMBLING DOWN INTO THE MISSION BUSI- 
NESS.” 


**OuR magnificent church must not tumble down into 
the mission business.” This remark was made not long 
ago by a member of a wealthy congregation, no matter 
of what city or denomination, in reply to a suggestion 
that instead of moving to another quarter this rich 
church should erect a tabernacle in its own neighborhood 
and gather in the unconverted poor as well as the uncon- 
verted rich. 

‘Our magnificent church must not tumble down into 
the mission business.” It was a thoughtless expression; 
but it showed how strongly the club idea possessed that 
particular church. We are a club of rich people of con- 
genial tastes. We want our ownchurch. We wanta 
magnificent church. We want all the comforts money 
will buy. We want to be by ourselves. Wedo not want 
the multitudes. It does not disturb us that there are only 
a handful of us to occupy a building worth hundreds of 
thdusands of dollars. We pay for it; it is ours, and we 
may do what we like with it. It pleases us to hear the 
remark that every time our pastor preaches he preaches 
to a congregation of millionaires, Ours is a magnificent 
church. We must not ‘‘tumble down into the mission 
business.” 

We do not like to dwell upon this phase of Christianity 
in our cities. We are glad there is so little of it; we are 
sorry there is any of it. It is cold, selfish, unhallowed, 
barren, repulsive. When Christ was on earth he sternly 
denounced something to which it is akin. It is the 
snobbery of mock nobility carried into the fellowship of 
the Gospel of Christ, which is as level to humanity as the 
surface of the sea to the common atmosphere. When a 
plain farmer presented himself at the communion table 
by the side of the great Duke of Wellington, the horri- 
fied administrator would have pushed him away. But 
the hero of Waterloo would not have it so. At God’s 
altar, he said, we are common suppliants on the same 
level. Let him kneel with me. 

We like to turn from such contemptuous disregard by 
a wealthy church of the unconverted poor to Christlike 








examples which do not fail us even in the metropolis— 
the great center of wealth ‘and society and fashion. We 
have St. George’s Protestant Episcopal Church. This is 
a down-town church, and it is certainly a wealthy 
church, It raises nearly $100,000 a year. It has a fine 
edifice; and yet it is a church for the masses. It seeks the 
unconverted of all classes. So, also do St. Bartholo- 
mew’s and other churches of the same denomination, 
which is sometimes sneered at as a worldly, wealthy, 
aristocratic and exclusive Church. It is not considered 
by these churches that the maintenance of their ‘‘ mag- 
nificence” is of greater importance than the reaching of 
the masses; or that they are too ‘* magnificent” to en- 
gage in mission work, or that the “‘ mission business” is 
so far beneath them that they have to ‘‘ tumble down” 
to it, or that their charter from the Lord Jesus Christ has 
to be changed before they can receive the neglected 
poor. We honor them; nay, not we, but God. 

It is arelief to turn from the example of a wealthy 
church fleeing like a coward from the midst of the 
masses to the example of a church which, finding itself 
‘*down town” and surrounded with the unconverted of 
lower grade than those comprising its membership, re- 
solves to stay where it is, and go out into the highways 
and by-ways and compel the people to come in, The 
Madison A venue Presbyterian Church is a wealthy church. 
Its property is easily worth $350,000. It has a splendid edi- 
fice, with accommodations for 1,500 people. But its client- 
age, so to speak, has been moving up town. The qnes- 
tion accordingly rose, Shall we follow them? The answer 
was given last week. No, they say; we will stay here, 
where there is a great field, where there is great need of 
Christian work, where there are plenty of unsaved peo- 
ple. If there is something chilling, something incongru- 
ous in the other example, there is something in this that 
warms the blood in one’s veins. and makes him feel that 
the great interests of the Master are held to be of greater 
weight than the comforts and convenience of men. 
They do not speak of sacrifice, as tho they were showing 
supererogatory heroism; they do not talk as tho they felt 
they were ‘‘tumbling down into the mission business.” 
We quote these few sentences from a report adopted by 
the church: 

‘*The Gospel in New York, for the most part, is preached 

on the lines of longitude—strong churches up and down the 
avenues in the center of the island, with mission churches 
in lines up and down the East and North Rivers. Trans- 
verse communication is not easy either physically or spirit- 
ually, but the lines of longitude run along the same social 
conditions. The churches along the ‘backbone’ are made 
up of the well-to-do and the wealthy, those along the rivers, 
for the most part, of the poor. But a healthful religious 
condition, as well as a healthful social condition, demands 
that the rich and the poor should meet together. To sep- 
arate them in churches is fatal to the best spiritual in- 
terests of both. The ideal Church will know nothing of 
social distinctions. Before the Lord mankind are on a 
common level. Inthe Church, if anywhere, this great fact 
should be owned.” 
The pastor of this church is Dr. Charles L. Thompson, 
ex-Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly and 
avery attractive preacher. He invites the co-oporation 
of all who have faith in the idea of a People’s church. 

This is the true Gospel idea. Churches are constantly 
getting away from it; but they must come back to it. 
The wealthy have a mission to the poor, the cultivated 
to the ignorant, the moral to the immoral, the Christlike 
to the Christless—not as ‘“‘ tumbling down into the mis- 
sion business,” but as men to men. Magn ficent churches 
have little use in the world if they are not to do the Mas- 
ter’s business; and if they are to do the Master’s business 
they must do it by methods which will not be in viola- 
tion of one of its fundamental principles. If magnificent 
churches cannot do this without ‘‘ tumbling down,” then 
let them tumble down. The quicker their pride and ex- 
clusiveness have a fall, the better for them and for the 
cause they misrepresent. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOLS ABROAD. 


THE establishment of a Sunday-school in any commu- 
nity presupposes some understanding of the principles of 
the Gospel, and thus marks a secondary stage of Chris- 
tian growth. As in America and England, so in other 
countries, this growth has been somewhat late. In dis- 
tinctively heathen lands its course has been usually in 
the line of development at home. In others, whether 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, where formalities of wor- 
ship have been stronger than spiritual life, it has come 
in gradually asa means of influencing the young and 
through them gaining a power over the old. 

The foreign missionary, as we ordinarily use the term, 
in commencing his work among the pagans of Africa, 
the Hindus of India, among the Chinese and, Japanese, 
found his first duty that of setting forth the truth as it is 
in Jesus. His work was distinctively that of proclama- 
tion. It was only as communities were gathered that 
the more specific work of teaching commenced. On the 
other hand, among the Protestants of Europeand toa 
degree among Roman Catholics, there was already a 
strong element that needed not so much the proclama- 
tion as instruction. The appearance of any interference 
with the special province of the pastor immediately 
aroused opposition. Not so with him who, quietly taking 
advantage of the recognition of Christian truth that was 
already at hand, sought to make that truth clearer to 











the mind and apply it to the daily life. Hence the Sun 
day-school has been pioneer in the strictest sense in many 
a land where preaching was scarcely practicable. 

Extraordinarily flexible, unhampered by long history 
of precedent, usage and custom, it is relatively very eco- 
nomical and therefore capable of employment in places 
too poor to support and too small to be supplied with a 
paid minister. Utilizing, improving and multiplying the 
small groups of Christians or even individuals wherever 
found, it succeeds in many cases in avoiding the pride 
and prejudice developed by ecclesiastical organizations, 
By putting into the hands of each community the means 
of self-evangelization, it has a direct tendency to ingraft 
Christianity upon the national! life, preventing it from 
being regarded as an exotic, a foreign institution, identi- 
fied with foreign politics, intrigues and oppression. 
These advantages of the Sunday-school have not failed 
of appreciation by those best acquainted with its work; 
the difficulty has been to reach with them the sections 
where they were most needed. The missionary societies 
wherever they established their work, utilized it in one 
form or another; yet even they were unable to carry it 
to its highest point of efficiency. Places where there 
were no missionary societies inevitably remained without 
its benefits. 

As in so many cases in the history of the development 
of the Church, it was the privilege of a single man to 
initiate a movement whose value and wide scope it is 
almost impossible to measure. Albert Woodruff, of 
Brooklyn, builded wiser even than he knew when he 
devoted himself to the founding and upbuilding of 
Sunday-schools in foreign lands. The work of the For- 
eign Sunday-School Association, which we set forth in 
“this number of THE INDEPENDENT, has far outgrown the 
original plans of its founder. It has taken its place 
among the great influences of the earth for the develop- 
ment of Christian life in every section of the world. The 
good it is doing is but faintly shadowed in the pages de- 
voted to its work. It needs the profoundest sympathy, 
the most energetic support of all those interested in the 
great work of instructing youth in every portion of the 
world in the knowledge of Christ. 


THE EMPTY SEATS. 


WE are told that since attendance at chapel services at 
Columbia College has been made voluntary the number 
of those who attend has fallen off very much; and the 
array of strong men and daily addresses has been insuffi- 
cient to bring out a congregation, a fact which quite 
discourages the officials. For this reason a new depart- 
ure has been made in the appointment of Dr. Warren. 
the famous choirmaster of St. Thomas’s Episcopal 
Church, to the position of organist to the college. We 
are told that ‘* notated hymnals are to be introduced, so 
that the hoped-for congregations may sing with under- 
standing.” 

Such devices are getting very common nowadays. We 
hear of Sunday services, in the evening, often, at which 
the attendance has fallen off; and, in order to bring it 
back, a famous singer is imported or some noted organ- 
ist, who will attract those who care little or nothing for 
religion. 

We do not mean to deny the place of sacred music in 
worship, but it is a serious question whether this device 
of obtaining famous singers and brilliant performers for 
the purpose of attracting hearers is wholly in the line of 
Christian worship. It is only so far in that line as bait 
may be employed in Gospel fishing. We suppose the idea 
is that people will not come for religious instruction or 
for mere worship. If they can be persuaded to come by 
some factitious attraction they may then be brought with- 
in some of the other religious influences which they do 
not care for. 

Nevertheless, it should clearly be understood that sing- 
ing as singing, as mere music, whether on the organ or vo- 
cal, is no part of religion. Public worship should be wer- 
ship. Church services have exactly one object — to 
develop the Christian sentiments of the hearers. This is 
done by their utterances in prayer and praise or by in- 
struction from the pulpit. 

If the people will not come to a religious service the 
fault is primarily with those who do not like religious 
services or religion. It is secondarily, but for all practi- 
cal purposes primarily, with the one in charge of the 
services, and especially with the preacher. It may be 
that he is unable, from intellectual incompetence or 
from spiritual weakness, to inspire or to instruct. If 
the people will stay away from a minister’s service he 
ought always to understand that there is something at 
fault with himself, in his ability or his equipment or his 
performance. There are preachers whom the people will 
hear; there are other preachers whom they will not hear. 
Those whom they will not hear should understand that 
there is failure in them, and that the thing to be done is 
not chiefly to complain of those who neglect the sanctu- 
ary, nor to provide music or other sensational attrac- 
tions, but to search after and acquire the talents which 
will bring the people. What is generally lacking is sym- 
pathy; sometimes it is brains, and then the lack is fatal. 
The people may blame themselves for not attending 
church; but the minister should always blame himself if 
they stay away, and should never be satisfied until he 
has found out the secret of compelling them to come in, 
that the house may be filled. 
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SEAT STEALING. 


One of the metropolitan dailies spoke of Governor Hill 
last week as the most dangerous man in politics. It is 
true. Tho personally a reputable man, not a drinker, nota 
profligate, as a politician he seems to be utterly unscrupu- 
lous. His career as Governor has been marked by those 
political vices and devices which are commonly associated 
with the lowest politicians. And yet in personal habits 
he is reputed to be well-nigh blameless. It is this side of 
the strange man, probably, that accounts for the ad- 
herence of so many of the better element of the party to 
him. That he has hosts of political friends everybody 
mustadmit. The masses of the saloon type are devoted 
tohim. He is rightly called the friend of the saloon. 
Tammany, ‘‘semi-criminal Tammany,” is proud of him. 
The mass of Democratic voters acknowledge him as their 
leader. He is able. he is shrewd, he has deep and des- 
perate cunning. Without a spark of personal magnet- 
ism, he holds an army of political followers in the grasp 
of his influence. This is what makes him a dangerous 
man, 

He is now engaged in an attempt to capture seats 
enough in the Senate to give his party control of that 
body as well as of the Assembly. It is possible that the 
lower house doés not belong of right to the Republicans, 
but there can be no reasonable doubt that a majority of 
those elected last month to the Senate were Republicans. 
There was only a Republican margin of one or, two in 
the Assembly to overcome; but in the Senate it was four. 
There were fourteen Democrats elected and ‘eighteen 
Republicans. By stealing two seats the parties would be 
evenly balanced; and Lieutenant Governor Sheehan, one 
of the Governor’s most useful servants as Speaker of the 
Assembly last year, would, as President of the Senate, 
give the casting vote. This crime against the State is being 
committed openly, in full view of the people. The busi- 
ness is being directed in the bold, confident manner of a 
burglar conducting through his ‘‘ pals” the robbery of a 
residence in broad daylight. This shows that the reckless 
and unprincipled leaders count on their shrewdness to 
carry this desperate project to a successful conclusion. 

This work is being done through subservient boards of 
county canvassers. The duties of these boards are by law, 
as declared by the Courts, purely ministerial. But under 
Governor Hill’s direction, apparently, in counties em- 
braced in one of the two Senate districts in which he has 
determined to reverse the expression of the people, the 
Democratic supervisors have deliberately rejected thirty- 
one Republican ballots on the ground that they were 
marked, contrary to the law. But the only mark on 
these official ballots is a printer’s mark, made by an em 
quad, which had not been pushed down in its place when 
the ballots were printed. By such changes as this a 
plurality of upward of eighty votes for the Republican 
candidate was overcome and a small plurality figured 
out for the Democratic candidate. In the other case, the 
Governor, it is said, expects to gain a seat by inducing 
the State Board of Canvassers to refuse a certificate of 
election to Senator Sherwood, Republican, who has a 
plurality of about 1,600, on the ground that he is not 
eligible. That is plainly a question for the Senate itself 
to settle. The claim rests on a flimsy ground; but even 
if the Republican Senator were not eligible his opponent 
is clearly not entitled to the seat. It would be necessary 
to hold a new election. A seat in the Assembly is 

being sought by methods equally unfair. 

The Courts will be used to prevent the accomplishment 
of this rascality, if possible. Public opinion is very out- 
spoken, and the more independent Democratic papers do 
not hesitate to pronounce it ‘the most flagrant steal in 
the country’s history”; but Governor Hill’s attitude is 
practically that of the late William M. Tweed: ‘‘ What 
are you going to do about it?” Hill has much larger re- 
sources in device than Tweed had, and the danger is 
great that he will succeed. The resistance should be of 
the most vigorous character. Such crimes when success- 
ful shake our institutions to the very foundation. Seat- 
stealing is the worst of political offenses, whether it is 
done by Democrats or Republicans. 


—_ 


GENERAL ARMSTRONG. 


THE illness of General Armstrong, of Hampton Insti- 
tute, is a public calamity. On Thanksgiving Day he was 
struck down with a paralysis that threatens his life, 
and even more seriously his continued service of the 
great model school which he created. 

General Armstrong was born a missionary’s son in 
the Sandwich Islands. He grew up with the missionary 
enthusiasm. To him, as a young man, life was not 
worth living that was not given to the highest benefit of 
the world. Nothing could be more natural to such a 
young man, fresh from an American college, than that 
he should hear the call of the country,which perhaps he 
loved all the more for his birth on a distant island of the 
seas, and should enlist to preserve its union and to free 
its slaves. Nothing could be more natural than that his 
energy and ability should earn for him high rank in the 
service. Most of all was it to be expected that at the end 
of the War he would hear no call to enter into profitable 
business ventures in the States where he had fought, but 
that, instead of seeing opportunities for money-making 
he should have been burdened with the ignorance and 














tection, and that he should have laid down the sword to 
take the teacher’s place, and founded a great Negro 
school close to the very heart of the Rebellion. 

Since the War the history of General Armstrong is 
the history of Hampton Institute. Like no other man 
he identified himself with his work. He had no thought 
for anything else than the usefulness of that school and 
the welfare of the two races which were there instruct- 
ed. His whole soul, and we fear now his life, has been 
given to the Negroes and Indians. His is an eminently 
practical as well as enthusiastic mind, and with the most 
ambitious plansthere has been about them nothing chi- 
merical, nothing that is not founded on the most solid 
common sense. This shows itself at the very beginning 
in the plan and name of his school. He did not call it 
a college or a university, but only a normal and training 
institute. He did not pretend to teach the higher studies, 
only those which humble common school teachers might 
need, and then to add to them the practical training in 
the common arts, the work in wood and iron which an 
ordinary mechanic needs. He was not concerned for 
creating a professional class nearly so much as a class 
of well instructed common people, tho he well knew that 
for many years to come the most useful and leading 
class among the Negroes must be the common school 
teachers. 

But a thousand people have seen the importance of 
the education of teachers for the Negroes and the fitting 
of farmers, carpenters and blacksmiths for their honest 
work in life; but he only has founded Hampton Institute. 
He only has had the boundless faith as well as the intelli- 
gent conception of what should be done. He made his 
plans large, and then believed that Christian men and 
women would carry them out. What he wanted he 
asked for and got— model farms, sawmill, shops of 
various sorts, which altogether cost hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. They were ‘no common, ill-equipped 
establishments, but the best of their sort, and were 
managed by the best men and women tobe found. This 
is peculiar about him. What an enthusiasm he has in- 
spired in the army of his teachers whom he has drawn 
to him from the best homes and the highest culture! 

But all this has cost much money. We suppose that 
Hampton Institute is not only far the best equipped of 
all the industrial institutions in the South for any race, 
but that its annual expenses are much greater than those 
of any other institution for the colored people. We 
believe the annual expenses of Fisk University, perhaps 
the highest of all the institutions of its class in the South, 
are only about thirty thousand dollars, while those of 
Hampton are a hundred thousand dollars. Of this ten 
thousand dollars comes from the State of Virginia, and 
thirty thousand from other secure sources of income, and 
the remaining sixty thousand dollars General Armstrong 
has had to collect by his personal solicitation of benevo- 
lent people year by year. This has been a tremendous 
strain upon him. The trustees of Hampton Institute 
have had this constant apprehension before them: What 
shall we do if General Armstrong should break down? 
Now what they feared seems to have happened. Many 
prayers will ascend for his recovery; but if he should be 
permanently removed from his task, which is his monu- 
ment, we believe a way will be found to secure the needed 
endowment, so that Hampton Institute shall not suffer. 
Institutions are more than men: and General Armstrong 
is happy in that he has transmuted himself into an insti- 
tution which wjll,we believe, never die, but will perpetu- 
ate his purpose and his name through the coming gener- 
ations. 





Editorial Notes. 


THE pressure upon our columns once more requires us to 
add eight extra pages and acover. Four pages of the extra 
space are taken up with an account of Sunday-school work 
abroad. Maurice Thompson has a bright criticism of the 
comparative favor shown to American and English writers; 
every one will enjoy the late President Hill’s delightful 
Irish character sketch: Professor Mahaffy concludes his 
able paper on music and morals; Colonel Higginson dis- 
cusses the influence of Greek culture and brings out some 
very interesting points; the Rev. John B. Tabb speaks 
briefly and strongly of the miracles of Christ; C. O. Brown, 
D.D., renews the discussion, which will not end for a long 
while, of the experiment of the Faribault schools; the paper 
by the late Sidney Lanier on Rhythms and Rhymes of 
Chaucer is the last that we have of his posthumous writ- 
ings; Dr. DeForest, a missionary in Japan, has an unusu- 
ally instructive article drawn from his study of the influ- 
ence of pantheism upon a nation; Dr. Pentecost gives us 
the first of several papers which will embody his study of 
the condition of India; the Countess von Krockow, who is 
a model foreign correspondent, makes clear the relation of 
Bismarck and King William; Miss Ward describes the 
Autumn Exhibition of the Academy of Design; Miss Mary 
C. Jackson tells about Negro education in Florida, and E. 
I. Stevenson describes the current musical events. The 
poems are by Mrs. Moulton, Archibald Lampman, John H. 
Boner, William C. Wilkinson and R. K. Munkittrick and 








degradation of the Freedmen, as they flocked to his pro- 
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and attractive; Janet Armstrong’s will interest all lovers 
of fairy land; and Mr. Benjamin’s is for the boys who love 
tales of adventure. An admirable article on Grapes by W. 
H. Coleman is in our “Farm and Garden.” We have not 
mentioned the various editorial departments which fill the 


middle of the paper, but our readers will find them full of 
valuable reading. 





SECRETARY NOBLE’s annual! report of the Interior Depart- 
ment hasthescop and importance, almost, of a Presiden- 

tial message. It embraces the largest transactions within 
the sphere of the Federal Government—those of the Land 
and Patent Offices, the Indian, Education and Railroad 
Bureaus, the Geological Survey, and the Pension and 
Census Offices, as well as a summary of the acts of the Ter? 
ritories. He thinks the Eleventh Census will stand as much 
fair and honest criticism as any work of the same magni- 
tude hitherto accomplished either at home or abroad; and 
that it has not only been done accurately, but more quickly 
than that of any previous census, and at ano larger per 
capita outlay. A million more, he says, is required to 
finish it. What he says about pensionsis very re-assuring. 
In about thirty months all lawful pension claims will have 
been considered, he thinks, and the first payments made. 
The annual expenditures will then drop about $30,000,000 

He does not believe the present appropriations will be ma- 
terially increased. The Patent Office yields nearly $160,000 
profits for the year. The Secretary concludes with a good 
word for the Nicaragua Canal which should,in his judg- 
ment, be connected with the Interior Department: 


“Itis being built at the same time that the great waste places 
of the country are being opened to settlement, the factories in- 
creasing, the railroads extending, and the population rapidly 
multiplying. Soon our commerce must reach not only the States 
of South America and Mexico, but China and the East by this 
western route. It is gratifying to note that this short passage to 
some of the greatest commercial markets of the world will be 
ready by the time a demand for it becomes imperative.” 
GEN. HENRY A. BoyNTON, one of the oldest and ablest 
newspaper correspondents in Washington, whose word al- 
ways carries great weight, writing dispassionately for The 
Century about President Harrison, pays him this tribute: 
“Of President Harrison it is emphatically true that he has seri- 
ously suffered from his reluctance to have the prominent and 
influential part which he has exercised over public affairs from 
the first days of his Administration made known through the 
press. While no question of public policy has engaged the atten- 
tion of Congress since he took the oath of office in which he has 
not taken personal and active interest, and in which he has not 
been signally influential in shaping results; this fact, through- 
out the first two years of his Administration, was known 
to but few, and these never felt themselves at liberty to comment 
freely upon the subject. Hence it resulted that, until a very re- 
cent date, the impression has been widespread in the country—an 
impression which dissatisfied public men have not been slow to 
encourage—that President Harrison simply sat quietly in his office 
exercising the routine duties of an executive, without much 
further effort in the direction of originating and shaping the pub- 
lic policy on those grave questions of national concern which have 
been so numerous throughout his Administration. This false im- 
pression, shared so widely by the press of the country, has not re- 
sulted from any reticence on his part in talking with his repre- 
sentatives, for they always find ready access to him, and such as 
he has learned to trust invariably find him a free talker upon all 
questions of public policy, but it has arisen from the undue re- 
luctance which he has exhibited from the first to have his own 
part in public affairs made the subject of free discussion. Of late 
there has been a wholesome change in this respect, which has re- 
sulted at once in its becoming generally known that in every 
prominent question of party policy President Harrison has been 
from the beginning of his Administration a most active, intelli- 
gent, and influential promoter of the results that have been at- ° 
tained.” 


This corresponds exactly with the information we have had 
from undoubted sources. We have called attention to the 
matter more than once. President Harrison is, in the tru- 
est sense of the word, alarge man. It is very fortunate for 
the country that he has been in the Presidential chair the 
last few years. The country has come to know him not 
only asa safe man, but as a broad, resourceful statesman 
who is holding the helm of the ship of State with calm dig- 
nity and a firm grip, fully understanding himself and 
showing a remarkable facility in understanding the senti- 
ment of the country. 





ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN holds very high grounds about 
the teaching authority of the Pope. Father Ducey, of St. 
Leo’s, in this city, used language which implied that the 
last papal encyclical on socialism might not be infallible, 
and Archbishop Corrigan says: 

“He seems for the moment to have lost sight of the fact that 

the Holy Father is the teacher, and every Catholic must regard 
him as the supreme earthly authority. The Holy Father having 
advanced in the encyclical the doctrine of private property in 
land, it became the duty of every one in the Church to accept it 
unquestioningly. . . . Itis just like a well-established doctrine 
laid down in the Holy Scriptures, and it is to be followed just as 
closely and unquestioningly by all those who believe in the Holy 
Church.” 
Now this is as strong as language can be put. When he 
says that a statement in an encyclical by the Pope is “ like 
a well-established doctrine laid down in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and itis to be followed just as closely and unques- 
tioningly,”’ it is the same as saying that the utterance of a 
Pope in an encyclical is infallible. We can hardly help 
understanding that he supposes the Vatican dogma of in- 
fallibility to appPy to an encyclical. This is precisely what 
we want to know about. For our part, we very much 
doubt if the best Roman Catholic theologians would re- 
gard the utterances of an encyclical as coming under the 
definition of infallibility. We doubt very much if the 
present Pope has ever made an utterance which comes 
under the definition, and which Roman Catholic theolo- 
gians would agree is to be regarded as infallible. 


THE most important thing about the English Tory con- 
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Indeed, it was rejected with disdain. This leaves the two 
parties facing each other without disguise, and they will 
make a clean fight in the approaching elections. The con- 
ference a'so pronounced distinctly against Disestablish- 
ment either in Wales or in Scotland, which makes another 
sharp point of difference, with the future all in favor of the 
Liberals. Lord Salisbury says that he hardly likes to speak 
of the contingency of the House of Lords rejecting an Irish 
bill passed by a Liberal House of Commons, because he has 
observed that the mention of the House of Lords throws 
Gladstone into a fever. But the current of the elections 
proves that if the Lords should venture to throw out such a 
bill passed by the Lower House Lord Salisbury would find 
himself speedily in a fever to which Gladstone’s is but the 
mildest flush. One other thing is clear from the confer- 
ence, and that is, that the Unionists, with Hartington and 
Chamberlain, have gone over beyond recall to the Tories, 
and may now be considered as fully incorporated in that 
party. 


A DISCOVERY extremely interesting to every reader of 
Horace has lately been made public. It is the long contem- 
porary account of the old Roman Centennial, for which 
Horace wrote his ‘‘ Carmen Secrtare.”” On September of 
last year, while excavating for a sewer on the bank of the 
river Tiber, a number of fragments were found of an old col- 
umn covered with minute inscriptions. These were carefully 
gathered and put together and have just been published 
by Professor Mommsen. The inscription makes a column 
ten feet high and nearly four feet wide,and contains 168 
lines of minute writing. It gives with extreme fullness the 
whole story of the preparation for and celebration of these 
Secular Games. The decree of the Senate is given inviting 
Augustus to take the lead in the celebration; then the letter 
of Augustus containing a full program; then an account is 
given of the meeting of the committee of promotion, with 
such names as Augustus himself, M. Vipsanius Agrippa, 
the Consuls Emilius Lepidus, Asinius Gallus, Laelius Bal- 
bus and soon. Various decrees of the Senate relating to it 
are given, one of which permits old bachelors and old maids 
to attend, whom a previous decree had forbidden the privi- 
leges of public entertainments. It is provided that an 
official report should be engraved on two pillars, one of 
bronze and one of marble, from the latter of which the in- 
scription has just been recovered. But we cannot give all 
the other details, including the account of the ceremonies 
py day and by night, the one hundred and ten matrons 
who took part in the procession, and the seventeen boys 
and seventeen girls who were enlisted to sing the song com- 
posed expressly by Horace, ‘‘ Carmen composvit Q. Hora- 
tivs Flaccvs,” so the report says in line 149. The ode was 
sung twice, once on the way from Apollo’s Temple to 
the Capitol, and once on the way back. Augustus attended 
every ceremony and personally performed the immolation 
of the victims, while his friend Agrippa was only able to 
appear in the daytime and aid Augustus in the slaying 
of the sacrifices. After three days’ religious ceremonies 
were scenic plays and “ Latin Secular Games,’ then Greek 
plays and hippodrome races and hunting of wild beasts in 
the circus, the whole festivities continuing twelve days, 
during which ladies were not a)lowed to wear mourning. It 
is all a delightful bit of Latin archeology. 


_...Miss Frances E. Willard, in her presidential address 
at the recent Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, said: 

* What, then, are we todo as wise master-builders? What but 
batter away at the most vulnerable points of the ship Republi- 
can, viz.: the ‘ doubtful States”; break the old hull and build 
the strong timbers of its best manhood into the Prohibition 
Ark. This is what Prohibitionists have been doing for seven 
years, and must do till the end.” 

We admire the faith which outlives such discourage- 
ments as the Third Party has suffered; but we regret that 
there should be so much misdirected energy. Prohibition 
is by no means a lost cause; but the political rebellion in- 
augurated in its sacred name has ceased to be a possibility 
to be reckoned with. We must have Prohibition, but we 
must have it long before the Third Party can achieve it. 
We honor the Christian women for their noble work for the 
temperance cause; we are sorry they have entangled them- 
selves with such a weak and futile political movement. 
That it is a weak and futile movement, a single example 
abundantly shows. This year the Third Party vote for 
Governor in Massachusetts was 8,968 against 13,554 last 
year, a falling off of 4,586, or about thirty percent. The 

Prohibition Party has figured in gubernatorial campaigns 
in that temperance State since 1878. This year its vote 
* falls below the three per cent. necessary, under the election 
laws, to have its ballots printed for the next election by 
the State. Is not this playing at politics? 


_...The “Tahiti” is reported wrecked off the coast of 
Mexico and all hands lost. It is one of many similar sad 
casualties, and there would be nothing remarkable about it 
were it not for the fact that she was practically a slaver, 
and had on board 270 South Sea Islanders, who were being 
carried to Mexico under contract to work three years for 
coffee planters at nominal wages. Still more remarkable 
is the fact that the vessel put into port in California only 
fifteen miles from San Francisco, and that all the horrors 
of the slave traffic on the African coast appeared on the 
vessel. The surgeon lefv the vessel and declared he would 
not remain. An effort was made to stop the vessel but it 
failed, as the ship’s papers were declared all right. The 
vessel was owned by a New Yorker. This kind of traffic is 
called “ blackbirding,” and South Sea Islanders are often 
kidnapped as truly as any Guinea slaves. International 
action should be invoked to prevent it, and local laws 
tretched to the utmost. 

....The country will be glad to learn that the brilliant 


Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, is in good not to say exuber- 
ant health. His physician testifies to having made, recent- 
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he was four years ago.”’ He adds the prediction that “‘ six 
months and a year hence,’’ Mr. Blaine will be even strong- 
er than now. This is decidedly good news. Mr. Blaine was 
compelled by illness to be away from his duties a long time 
lastsummer. He has many very important questions be- 
fore him now, and he needs health and strength in order 
that he may grapple with them in his usual vigorous and 
successful manner. Then, too, if all goes right next No- 
vember, he will unquestionably be wanted another four 
years in the State Department. President Harrison has 
found him a good adviser, and their relations have been 
cordial and pleasant. With two such men in the chief 
seats at the Council table, we may expect an even more 
able and brilliant Administration than the present has 
proved to be. 


.... The latest news from China is alarming. Something 
more than outrages on foreigners is reported, indeed a ver- 
itable rebellion in North Manchuria, only one or two hun- 
dred miles from Peking. An imperial force of four thousand 
men has been defeated, and re-enforcements are being has- 
tened to oppose the rebels. A second defeat might mean 
the speedy capture of Peking and Tientsin and the over- 
throw of the dynasty. In connection with this is the report 
of horrible outrages on Roman Catholic missionaries and 
converts in the same district, a hundred or more having 
been tortured and killed. There is an American mission of 
the United Presbyterians not far off, at Moukden, and 
other American missions at Peking, Tientsin and Kalgan, 
which may all be in serious danger. It seems extraordinary 
that a force of only a few thousand rebels could so imperil 
the Empire. Perhaps China will learn the importance of 
railroads and telegraphs, which can be used to concentrate 
military forces. 


.... The Archbishop of Aix is the creature of the French 
Government. He seemsto think himself simply an official 
of the Roman Catholic Church. He is something else than 
that. He is in the pay of the French Government just 
as much as a soldier in the army, and subject to the 
laws which bear upon officials, and he has no business to 
complain. To be sure from an American standpoint it is 
absurd and ridiculous and tyrannous to try and punish 
him for his action in connection with the French pilgrim- 
age to Rome. But he is not free. If he wants to be free 
he must give up his salary and trust to the Church to 
pay him as Catholics and Protestants do in this country. 
Ours is a free Church; the French Church is not, and that 
makes all the difference. We cannot apply American 
standards to French conditions. 


.... The Official returns of the recent election in this State 
show very clearly that what defeated Mr. Fassett was the 
indifferent, stay-at-home Republican vote of the rural coun- 
ties. The Democratic vote, except in New York, where it 
fell off by 22,000; in Erie, loss 4,000; in Monroe, loss 3,000; 
in Ulster, loss 2,000; kept near the mark of 1888. The Re- 
publican loss was almost uniformly large throughout the 
State. In sixteen counties it ranged above 2,000; in twen- 
ty-seven other counties it was between 1,000 and 2,000 for 
each county. One explanation of such a falling off is, that 
the rural voters were not alarmed at the revelations re- 
specting Tammany. Perhaps so. Whatever the cause, 
these stay-at-homes are poor citizens, to say nothing about 
the quality of their Republicanism. 


.... The contest between the candidates for the Speaker- 
ship of the House has been conducted with unusual vigor, 
and as much abuse has been exchanged between the follow- 
ers of the leading aspirants, Messrs. Mills and Crisp, as tho 
both were not good and sound Democrats. The prospects of 
the Texan seem to be by far the best; tho it is doubtful if 
he would make as good a Speaker as the Georgian. The 
former has an infirmity of temper, while the latter is noted 
for his self-possession and coolness under all circumstances. 
Mr. Cleveland’s friends are generally for Mr. Mills, who 
specially represents the ex-President’s views on Tariff 
reform, tho Judge Crisp is far from being a Democrat of 
the Randall Protection School. 


.... That New York Presbyterians should be advanced in 
their views on revision of the Confession is no wonder, but 
that the Chicago Presbyterians should completely outdo 
them in this matter was not to be expected from the vicinity 
of McCormick Seminary. Two of the most influential mem- 
bers of the General Assembly’s Committee on Revision 
belong to that Presbytery, President Roberts and Dr. 
Herrick Johnson; and notwithstanding their support of 
the revision report the Presbytery, after three days’ ses- 
sion, defeated revision by an overwhelming majority and 
declared that it believed that the effort should cease and 
that a new creed thoroughly Scriptural and evangelical in 
its character should be put in its place. 


.... It is perfectly impossible not to catch the infection 
of college enthusiasm, and not to be interested in the fact 
that Yale has closed her football season without having a 
single score made against her. The season closed with the 
game between Yale and Princeton. Both of the teams had 
in all preliminary contests shut out the competing players 
without a single point. Yale’s victory over Harvard at 
Springfield was followed up bya more crushfhg victory 
over Princeton in a game which was as free from slugging 
as such a game can well be. But the curse of those games 
is the betting. 


.... It looks as tho some of the Republican politicians in 
Ohio were desirous of wresting Senator-elect Brice’s seat 
in the United States Senate from him for the benefit of 
Gen. J. B. Foraker. If Mr. Brice is not eligible, of course 
he ought not to be Senator; but there should bea very 
clear case against him to justify any measure looking to 
his rejection. We do not believe Senator Sherman is very 
anxious to take a hand in this scheme, which looks like a 
desperate political game; nor that a majority of the Senate 





ly in Philadelphia, a thorough examination of him and to 





will reject Mr. Brice, unless the fact that he is ineligi- 


....For an illustration of courtesy and charity, possibly 
we shall not go to The Michigan Catholic, which calls an- 
other Catholic paper “‘this insane thing,” “ the most pes- 
tiferous thing in the line of Catholic jo ,” “a harm- 
doer, a scandal-maker, a snarling, snapping thing”; while 
it is suggested that its editor is ‘‘a crank, an ignoramus, or 
an insane person,’”’ The approval of the Bishop of Detroit 
and that of the Bishop of Grand Rapids stand at the head 
of its editorial columns. 


.... We are very glad to hear that there is some chance 
that Mr. McEnery may not after all get the Democratic 
nomination for Governor of Louisiana,for which the lottery 
people are pushing him. McEnery had at last accounts 276 
delegates and his anti-lottery opponent, Captain Adams, 
187, but he was increasing his adherents much more rapidly 
than Mr. McEnery. It is hoped that the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance will instruct for Adams nearly all the delegates yet 
to be elected. 


...-One of the penalties of distinction is to be made the 
mark of a madman’s pistol. Such was the misfortune of 
Dr. John Hall last Sunday morning as he came out of his 
church. But, more fortunate than President Garfield, he 
was not hit by any one of the three bullets fired at him by 
acrazy German. It was a wonderful escape, for the man 
was but a few feet away, and Dr. Hall is not a small mark. 
With thousands of his friends we are grateful for his 
escape. 


...-One of the most extraordinary cases of apparent pla- 
giarism we have seen lately is the printing of Margaret R. 
Himes’s poem, which we published and paid for, the 
“Origin of the Four-Leaved Clover,” as an original poem 
on the first column of the first page of the Philadelphia 
Sunday Transcript, and the crediting of it to ‘Harry 
Nunez.” 


....-Itisa remarkable fact brought out in the letter of 
Count A. von Bernstorff, of Berlin, in our symposium on 
Sunday-schools Abroad that ‘all the laymen in Germany 
who are now in the front ranks of evangelistic labor have 
begun to work for the Lord in the Sunday-school.”’ 


.... The seventh of Juneis the date fixed for the National 
Republican Convention in Minneapolis. It is early, 
unusually early. It will give a long campaign, which is 
not on many accounts desirable. The Democratic Conven- 
tion will doubtless come a week or two later. 


_ 


FACTS FOR OUR READERS. 


THE present issue of THE INDEPENDENT is sent by re- 
quest to a number of persons believed to be specially 
friendly to the Foreign Sunday-School Association—to 
those who have contributed to its financial support. We 








print an exhaustive account of its aims and purposes and 
the work it has already accomplished, and invite careful 
attention thereto. 

THE INDEPENDENT is the only one of the religious 
weeklies which prints full and reliable reports of 
the representative societies and meetings of all the relig- 
ious denominations. Twice a month at least, and oftener 
when it is necessary, it prints from four to twelve extra 
pages in order that this may be done fully and regularly 
and at the same time maintain all the usual . features 
of the paper. We invite a careful examination of 
the present issue of THE INDEPENDENT, believing it 
will show the paper to be worthy of a place in every 
household. THE INDEPENDENT is spoken of as being 
“the largest, ablest and best religious weekly in 
the country.” It has more than twenty departments all 
edited by specialists. No other weekly paper offers such 
a variety of important and useful matter as is found reg- 
ularly in its columns. All our holiday numbers, through 
the present month, will be found specially attractive. 
They will embrace contributions from the ablest and 
most popular writers in the country. Every one of its 
departments will have the very best attention. 

And now a few words in regard to the future. Dur- 
ing these closing weeks of the present year, and through 
the whole of the year 1892, upon which we soon shall 
enter, whatever can be done with capital and brains will 
be done to convince the public that nowhere, except in 
THE INDEPENDENT, can so much valuable reading be 
found. Those who want to know what is going on in 
all denominations of Christendom will find it in our col- 
umns. We shall gather the latest news—as during the 
past year—from all missionary fields, and print it 
monthly. 

We shall also discuss at regular periods the most im- 
portant live topics—such as will be sure to interest our 
readers. These discussions, by the ablest pens, have at- 
tracted wide attention during the past year, and our ar- 
rangements have already been made to give in extra 
pages (beyond our usual number thirty-two) a very rich 
entertainment, which we believe will be greatly appreci- 
ated. 

Our usual departments will be continued, and the 
poetry we mean shall have special attractions for all lit- 
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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONGRESS. 
: IL. 


BY THE REV. W. KIRKUS. 





On Wednesday morning the subject for discussion was 
Socialism. The audience was large: some, indeed, had to 
stand. The majority, as at every session except Friday 
afternoon, were men. Perhaps the two most attractive 
names on the program were those of Prof. R. T. Ely and 
Mr. Henry George. Both these gentlemen were absent; the 
former from ill-health, the latter from some death in his 
family. The Rev. Pascal Harrower, who was to have read 
the second paper, also failed to keep his appointment. It 
was not easy to ascertain the precise feeling of the audience. 
It was easy enough to find out what papers or speeches 
most affected them; but as they cheered both sides and 
quite contradictory opinions, it was obvious that they were 
impressed rather with the manner than the matter of what 
they heard, or perhaps chiefly by their confidence in the 
personal authority, for one reason or another, of the gentle- 
man addressing them. They were evidently prepared for 
any amount of sentimentalism, for almost any denuncia- 
tion of the existing order of society; they applauded to the 
echo the assurance that all the clothes they wore on their 
own backs were soaked with the blood and tears of their 
sisters; that the principle of competition, on which they 
themselves transact the whole secular business of their 
lives, is in flat contradiction to the plainest commands of 
Christ, is based on utter selfishness, and always of neces- 
sity produces gigantic fraud. But they all seemed to wear 
their blood-stained garments without the slightest sense 
of their defilement, nor was it known that any of them de- 
manded in any Washington store that the price of a shirt 
or a glove should at least be doubled, in order to secure for 
the oppressed toiler an honest wage. Moreover they listened 
with much more than tolerance both to Dr. Alsop and Mr. 
Kirkus, tho both of those gentlemen treated Socialism as a 
mischievous folly, and the sentimentalism of piety as sheer 
rubbish. 

The first paper was read by the Rev. Reese F. Alsop, D.D., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. He remarked upon the extreme seri- 
ousness of great economic changes; upon the obvious wis- 
dom, not to say necessity, of changing slowly if we must 
change at all. But in the discussion of such subjects as 
Socialism, premises upon which, of course, the conclusion 
depends, are often slipped in surreptitiously. Thus, for in- 
stance, if it could be proved that our present system of 
trade is essentially and incurably vicious or wicked, all 
argument as to its transient utility would be utterly 
superfluous. But nobody ever attempts to prove anything 
of the kind. It is quietly, or violently assumed. Competi- 
tion is described asa carnivorous and ferocious beast, or its 
baseness is connoted by the simple epithet, “‘selfish.”” Peo- 
ple fail to distinguish a perfectly justifiable and even 
laudable self-regard from what is truly and properly called 
selfishness. But the Golden Rule itself is unintelligible if 
a reasonable self-regard be wicked. ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor,” said our Lord, “as thyself ’’; and to annihilate 
the love of one’s self is to annihilate by the very same act 
the love of one’s neighbor. Self-regard is only evil when it 
infringes upon the rights of others. Of course, if competi- 
tion, which is a form of self-regard, be immoral, there is 
the end of the matter; but it isnot immoral. It needs, like 
everything else that concerns the life of man, moral and 
religious guidance, but it is a necessary factor in the world’s 
progress and happiness. It has been attacked on every 
side. Every kind of egoism is to be suppressed. There 
must be no property in land; there must be no property at 
all. Nobody pretends to deny the immense increase of 
material wealth. The comforts and conveniences of life 
have been multiplied beyond the wildest dreams of a cen- 
tury ago. But we are not going fast enough. The goose, 
to borrow an illustration from A®sop, is laying her golden 
eggs with the steadiest regularity; but we are’impatient, 
and we are urged by our modern socialists to kill the goose 
herself and get all the eggs she would take years to lay in a 
single morning. When we try to analyze the causes and 
conditions of economic production, we find that they all 
imply natural products or forces; such as air, light, water, 
land. But these, if left to themselves, would be quite in- 
sufficient for the permanent sustentation of life in a civil- 
ized society. In addition, and to make the gifts of Nature 
fully available for the supply of all our wants, there must 
be labor. Then there must be thrift; saving, self-restraint, 
the curbing of self-indulgence. Then there must be capi- 
tal, the result of saving; partly fixed, partly movable. 
There must also be individual enterprise, inventive and 
directing industry, the insatiable and morally beneficial 
impatience which is always unsatisfied until the utmost 
and best has been secured. And the spirit of enterprise is 
stimulated, as a matter of fact, by the expectation of indi- 
vidual benefit. If a man can be just as happy and prosper- 
ous without the self-restraint of saving as with it, he will 
never save at all. Now Socialism would exterminate indi- 
vidual profits, and thereby would exterminate enterprise 
aud reduce production to a minimum. No doubt a part 
of the general product might be set aside for the purposes 
how served by private capital. But it must be remem- 
bered that a community without thrift will never have a 
th rifty government. Is it not possible that when we stop 
feeding the goose that lays the golden eggs she will stop 
laying? Butit is argued that our present system does not 
distribute our economic products fairly; that especially 
labor is underpaid. But all political economists, at least 
of the “orthodex” school, have called attention to the un- 
deniable and inevitable tendency of profits—that is to 
say, the return from capital—to a minimum; and every 
man of business knows that the tendency is actually man- 
ifesting itself before our very eyes, and in every departnient 
of trade and commerce interest and profit ‘are steadily’ 
diminishing. “Labor” bas gained a larger and ever- 


increasing share. Out of every hundred of the golden eggs 
“labor” secures ninety. Doubtless some fall behind. 
They are sometimes called “the victims of civilization.” 
But relatively to the whole community they are rare and 
few ; and their case may surely be met by expedients far 
less perilous than the total evolution of social life. 

The Rev. Professor Gould, of the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, who at scarcely more than a moment’s notice 
took the Rev. Pascal Harrower’s place, said he was 
glad that Dr. Alsop had clearly shown him what he 
had to do in that discussion; he had to disprove the 
proposition: ‘‘The present social and economic system 
is nota violation of the Golden Rule.” And he affirmed 
that competition was not the equal love of self and 
neighbor but the denial of it. It is seeking my own in- 
terest as opposed to another’s. Competition means a com- 
mon seeking after the same thing, in which each of the 
competing parties does all he can to prevent the 
other’s getting it. Don’t all business men know that? 
asked Professor Gould. He spoke with great energy 
and fluency, and with deep tho suppressed feeling. And 
this question elicited one of those amazing bursts of 
applause, which throughout this discussion were so puz- 
zling. Every man (and woman) in the audience knew per- 
fectly, from his own personal experience, that Professor 
Gould’s definition of competition was absurd. Every man 
who ever bought a hat for five dollars knew perfectly that 
when he went into a store to make that purchase he and 
the hatter did not want the same thing. He wanted a hat, 
and the hatter wanted five dollars. Each was so far from 
wishing to prevent the satisfaction of the other’s desire 
that he was there for the very purpose of satisfying it, and 
could not get his own different desire satisfied in any other 
way. The only question was on what terms both desires 
could be satisfied, because, from the necessity of the case, 
it must be both or neither. Now, everybody who ever made 
a purchase knew all this perfectly well; and yet the mere 
earnestness of Professor Gould deluded them for a moment 
into the belief that every hatter does his very utmost to 
prevent people who want to buy hats from getting them, 
and that it was a very good thing to expose this base self- 
ishness, and that it would perhaps be also a good thing to 
substitute Socialism for the present Constitution of the 
United States for the sake of preventing it. All trade trans- 
actions on the preseut system, continued Professor Gould, 
are against eternal laws. “ Buy in the cheapest market and 
sell in the dearest.’’ Does not that mean clashing interests? 
But the worst is that all men put together, the whole com- 
munity, is a buyer, and by steady pressure is lowering the 
price of everything. Very well, say the others—that is, all 
those who are left when the whole community has been 
subtracted—you shall have what you want cheap, but you 
shall have it nasty. [Applause, as usual, for Kingsley’s 
“chestnut.”] Aduléeration runs through the whole of 
production, which has become, in fact, one vast fraud. Some 
examples and illustrations of this evil, which, if real 
and universal, would be the certain destruction of soci- 
ty, were received with taughter; which indicated, of course, 
not that the audience were indifterent to the welfare of 
society, but that, in their hearts, they regarded the amaz- 
ing exaggeratioris of the speaker with amused incredulity. 
They did not believe that their own fathers and brothers 
were all liars and thieves. But remember, also, Professor 
Gould went on, that labor must be cheapened. I buy a 
shirt cheap because it is produced out of the blood and 
sweat, etc., etc. The weaker must be pushed to the wall. 
Wages must be reduced to a rate that will barely keep the 
laborers alive. And what does that mean? It means that 
they will be made as little men and women.as possible. 
The effect upon those who make profits is even worse. 
Their spiritual fiber is hardened. They have to read their 
New Testaments with half-closed eyes. What is the 
remedy? Socialism; the Community—consisting of the 
thieves, liars and blood-sucking villains above described— 
will take the matter into its own hands. No one will then 
be unemployed, noone rich, no one poor. The ruinous effects 
of competition will be at an end. There is, no doubt, a 
difficulty. Socialism would abridge human liberty. Did 
our Lord intend that? Anyhow, Socialism fs the remedy, 
and we may trust the Lord to prevent effects following 
their causes. Moreover, preachers, the leaders of the pub- 
lic conscience, must preach Socialism. This speech was 
received with the heartiest applause; which, indeed, from 
more sides than one, it abundantly deserved. The audience 
felt that they were shockingly wicked, and they were glad 
that they did feel it; for to feel one’s wickedness, and to 
be glad to feel it, especially with the hidden comfort of 
large mental reservations, is the next best thing to not 
being wicked at all. 

The next paper was read by the Rev. H. M. Bartlett, of 
Montchanin, Del. He was, in the main, in agreement with 
Professor Gould. Given Christianity, democracy is sure to 
come; liberty, equality and fraternity were logical results. 
After democracy what next? Plainly Socialism. Two steps 
in that direction already—Magna Charta and the French 
Revolution. Mr. Bartlett spoke of ‘‘ three estates,’’ but his 
meaning was not very clear. At any rate, they were not 
the Lords Temporal, the Lords Spiritual and the Commons; 
but the fourth estate, which the world has always had; are 
the toilers. The degrees of comparison of social misery, it 
may be remarked, seem to be these: positive, worker; com- 
parative, laborer; superlative, toiler. The.toilers were once 
enslaved, their lot has always been hard; yet among them 
have flourished in richest abundance the sweetest virtues— 
patience, industry, self-sacrifice, love. The greatest men 
that history knows sprang from that class. -You cannot 
mention the name of a hero, a statesman, a philosopher, a 
bishop, an Apostle, who was not either the son or the 
grandson or the very remote descendant of a couple of toil- 
ers. Toilers feed and maintain all othér classes. Now they 
are demanding a fairer distribution of the good things. of 
the life that now is. They have gained the ear of kings, etc.. 
their demand is the great issue of the hour. It is. not a 
sordid demand for material things; its justice needs.no 





“proving. The answer is Socialism. Mr. Bartlett had no 








definition of Socialism to give, nor was it necessary. But 
Socialism must have no weapons but agitation and reason ; 
the development must be gradual. We scarcely realize how 
far it has already advanced. Evidently the writer felt that 
he would be suspected of weakening knees. Is this, he 
asks, what people really mean by Socialism? At any rate 
it is best to begin with; its good fruits will extend the 
system. In truth it is the logical development of Chris- 
tianity. Under a complete Socialism greed and injustice will 
be at an end for lack of motive; it will cure the evils which 
are beyond the reach of Christianity. Instead of skepti- 
cism we shall have true religion, for social inequalities are 
the standing objections to the truth and claims of religion. 

The first appointed speaker in this discussion was the 
Rev. P. W. Sprague, of Charlestown, Mass. He was on the 
Socialist side, and repeated a great deal of what had been 
said before, which, therefore, it is not necessary to include 
in thissummary. He wished it to be understood that he 
was a thorough-going Socialist, and he was that because he 
was a servant of Jesus Christ. Christianity cannot be 
complete without Socialism. The fundamentals of Social- 
ism are the ideals of Christianity. Of course we are told 
that the Golden Rule is impracticable; at any rate, that a 
man should always look out for his own interests is the 
fundamental principle of political economy. Is it ‘‘ busi- 
ness” to buy at a dearer rate than necessary? Individualism 
says, Give me good men; Socialism says, Well and good, 
but I want to build them as living stones into a glorious 
temple. ‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister’; from which emerges the unexpected in- 
ference that Christ has forbidden the granting of charters 
to great corporations. For, however much they may talk 
about the good of the people, when they are lobbying 
around in the Capitol does not everybody know that the 
only reason why they want a charter is that they may be 
“ministered unto”? Changing the subject, it was the 
merit of Karl Marx, as distinguished from the ‘‘ orthodox’’ 
political economists, to seek for a criterion by which to de- 
termine the real and positive value of any commodity, 
without regard to exchange or to supply and demand. So 
that we might know, for instance, what a very large and 
pure diamond would be really worth, alike among the 
noblemen and millionaires of London, or Paris, or New 
York; and ina famine, when the richest man in the com- 
munity would gladly sell everything he possesses, down 
to the very clothes on his back, for a loaf of bread. Mr. 
Sprague seemed sadly afraid that Karl Marx had not yet 
succeeded in his search for the criterion. But, inasmuch as 
it wasa search for a criterion, lock you, it was but a foolish 
search; but inasmuch as it wasa search for a recal crite 
rion it was an honest search. And to return to the sub- 
ject—namely, the exegesis of the Sermon on the Mount, 
the inspired text-book or Primer of Political Economy, 
Social Science, Anthropology, Theology, Ethics, Banking, 
and Legislation. The texts, ‘All ye are brethren,” and 
“Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away,” were found to be 
possessed of such a rigid flexibility, and so gently shatter- 
ing an explosiveness, that there was scarcely a single so- 
cial difficulty that they could not suffice instantly to solve. 
And as tosolving these difficulties by texts of Scripture, 
you cannot take out of us the certainty that Socialism is a 
vitally religious question. Human nature, Mr. Sprague 
assured us, is essentially unselfish, andwe may be sure 
that God has never given us laws which we cannot keep 

The Rev. Dr. Prall, of Detroit, Mich., continued the dis- 
cussion on the same side. We have no space, however, for 
even the briefest summary of his speech, nor for that of 
Mr. Kirkus, of Baltimore, who had to occupy the place 
which Professor Ely should have filled, and who took em- 
phatically the other side, being the only speaker who 
agreed with Dr. Alsop. The Rev. Father Huntington said 
he agreed with Mr. Kirkus; but as “it was for exactly oppo- 
site reasons,” the agreement was probably only superficial. 

The subject for discussion on Wednesday evening was 
“The Relations of the Clergy to Politics.” The audience 
again was large, the Hall (National Rifles’ Armory) quite 
full, and the subject manifestly interesting to the people. 
Moreover, not one of the promised writers or speakers had 
broken his engagement. The whole question was brought 
into practical prominence during recent “campaigns” in 
New York, where ethical and political issues were almost 
inseparably mixed, and where, accordingly, the most honest 
and yet widest differences of opinion and action were easily 
possible. 

The first paper was read by the Rev. Jas. Mulcahey, D.D., 
of (Trinity Parish) New York. He recognized frankly and 
fully every right of manhood in every clergyman. More- 
over, he is bound to assert all those rights which make him 
aman. He also belongs to the Commonwealth, and is 
bound to discharge the duties that are necessarily involved 
in citizenship. But the question before us was not the re- 
lations of any or every citizen to politics, but only of those 
citizens who are also clergymen: How are their direct duties 
to the State increased or diminished or modified by the fact 
that they have been called to and have accepted a special 
officein the Church of God? Clearly the office of a clergy- 
man involves special duties, devolving upon the clergyman 
as such. It will scarcely be contended that those special 
duties are political. For we must bear in mind what is 
commonly meant by the term politics. It means the man- 
agement of parties. It is not simply the discovery 
and use of the means adapted to bringing to a suc- 
cessful issue all plans or proposed measures for the 
general good of the community. Up to a certain point 
all decent citizens are agreed about such matters; 
but the question goon arises: Js this or that proposed 
measure really for the general good? And differences of 
opinion instantly present themselves. In modern society 
individual] and sporadic efforts are of no avail. Men of the 
same way of thinking come or are brought together. They 
construct “ platforms,” canvass districts, secure votes, and 
the like. They form a party, and the people of the oppor’ 
way of thinking fort an opposite party. Now, wil)” 
seriously contended that it is the special duty of * 
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Salisbury’s proposal of modified Home Rule for Ireland. 
Indeed, it was rejected with disdain. This leaves the two 
parties facing each other without disguise, and they will 
make a clean fight in the approaching elections. The con- 
ference a'so pronounced distinctly against Disestablish- 
ment either in Wales or in Scotland, which makes another 
sharp point of differen:e, with the future all in favor of the 
Liberals. Lord Salisbury says that he hardly likes to speak 
of the contingency of the House of Lords rejecting an Irish 
bill passed by a Liberal House of Commons, because he has 
observed that the mention of the House of Lords throws 
Gladstone into a fever. But the current of the elections 
proves that if the Lords should venture to throw out such a 
bill passed by the Lower House Lord Salisbury would find 
himself speedily in a fever to which Gladstone’s is but the 
mildest flush. One other thing is clear from the confer- 
ence, and that is, that the Unionists, with Hartington and 
Chamberlain, have gone over beyond recall to the Tories, 
and may now be considered as fully incorporated in that 
party. 


A DISCOVERY extremely interesting to every reader of 
Horace has lately been made public. It is the long contem- 
porary account of the old Roman Centennial, for which 
Horace wrote his ‘*‘ Carmen Se@ulare.”’ On September of 
last year, while excavating for a sewer on the bank of the 
river Tiber, a number of fragments were found of an old col- 
umn covered with minute inscriptions. These were carefully 
gathered and put together and have just been published 
by Professor Mommsen. The inscription makes a column 
ten feet high and nearly four feet wide,and contains 168 
lines of minute writing. It gives with extreme fullness the 
whole story of the preparation for and celebration of these 
Secular Games. The decree of the Senate is given inviting 
Augustus to take the lead in the celebration; then the letter 
of Augustus containing a full program; then an account is 
given of the meeting of the committee of promotion, with 
such names as Augustus himself, M. Vipsanius Agrippa, 
the Consuls Emilius Lepidus, Asinius Gallus, Laelius Bal- 
bus and soon. Various decrees of the Senate relating to it 
are given, one of which permits old bachelors and old maids 
to attend, whom a previous decree had forbidden the privi- 
leges of public entertainments. It is provided that an 
official report should be engraved on two pillars, one of 
bronze and one of marble, from the latter of which the in- 
scription has just been recovered. But we cannot give all 
the other details, including the account of the ceremonies 
py day and by night, the one hundred and ten matrons 
who took part in the procession, and the seventeen boys 
and seventeen girls who were enlisted to sing the song com- 
posed expressly by Horace, ‘‘ Carmen composvit Q. Hora- 
tivs Flacevs,” so the report says in line 149. The ode was 
sung twice, once on the way from Apollo’s Temple to 
the Capitol, and once on the way back. Augustus attended 
every ceremony and personally performed the immolation 
of the victims, while his friend Agrippa was only able to 
appear in the daytime and aid Augustus in the slaying 
of the sacrifices. After three days’ religious ceremonies 
were scenic plays and ‘“‘ Latin Secular Games,” then Greek 
plays and hippodrome races and hunting of wild beasts in 
the circus, the whole festivities continuing twelve days, 
during which ladies were not aJlowed to wear mourning. It 
is all a delightful bit of Latin archeology. 


....Miss Frances E. Willard, in her presidential address 
at the recent Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, said: 

“What, then, are we todo as wise master-builders? What but 
batter away at the most vulnerable points of the ship Republ'- 
can, viz.: the * doubtful States”; break the old hull and build 
the strong timbers of its best manhood into the Prohibition 
Ark. This is what Prohibitionists have been doing for seven 
years, and must do till the end.” 

We admire the faith which outlives such discourage- 
ments as the Third Party has suffered; but we regret that 
there should be so much misdirected energy. Prohibition 
is by no means a lost cause; but the political rebellion in- 
augurated in its sacred name has ceased to be a possibility 
to be reckoned with. We must have Prohibition, but we 
must have it long before the Third Party can achieve it. 
We honor the Christian women for their noble work for the 
temperance cause; we are sorry they have entangled them- 
selves with such a weak and futile political movement. 
That it is a weak and futile movement, a single example 
abundantly shows. This year the Third Party vote for 
Governor in Massachusetts was 8,968 against 13,554 last 
year, a falling off of 4,586, or about thirty percent. The 
Prohibition Party has figured in gubernatorial campaigns 
igi that temperance State since 1878. This year its vote 
*falls below the three per cent. necessary, under the election 
laws, to have its ballots printed for the next election by 
*the State. Is not this playing at politics? 


....The “Tahiti” is reported wrecked off the coast of 
Mexico and all hands lost. It is one of many similar sad 
casualties, and there would be nothing remarkable about it 
were it not for the fact that she was practically a slaver, 
and had on board 270 South Sea Islanders, who were being 
carried to Mexico under contract to work three years for 
coffee planters at nominal wages. Still more remarkable 
is the fact that the vessel put into port in California only 
fifteen miles from San Francisco, and that all the horrors 
of the slave traffic on the African coast appeared on the 
vessel. The surgeon left the vessel and declared he would 
not remain. An effort was made to stop the vessel but it 
failed, as the ship’s papers were declared all right. The 
vessel was owned by a New Yorker. This kind of traffic is 
called “ blackbirding,’’ and South Sea Islanders are often 
kidnapped as truly as any Guinea slaves. International 
action should be invoked to prevent it, and local laws 
tretched to the utmost. 


....The country will be glad to learn that the brilliant 
Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, is in good not to say exuber- 
ant health. His physician testifies to having made, recent- 
ly in Philadelphia, a thorough examination of him and to 
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he was four years ago.”’ He adds the prediction that “six 
months and a year hence,”’ Mr. Blaine will be even strong- 
er than now. This is decidedly good news. Mr. Bluine was 
compelled by illness to be away from his duties a long time 
lastsummer. He has many very important questions be- 
fore him now, and he needs health and strength in order 
that he may grapple with them in his usual vigorous and 
successful manner. Then, too, if all goes right next No- 
vember, he will unquestionably be wanted another four 
years in the State Department. President Harrison has 
found him a good adviser, and their relations have been 
cordial and pleasant. With two such men in the chief 
seats at the Council table, we may expect an even more 
able and brilliant Administration than the present has 
proved to be. 


.... The latest news from China is alarming. Something 
more than outrages on foreigners is reported, indeed a ver- 
itable rebellion in North Manchuria, only one or two hun- 
dred miles from Peking. An imperial force of four thousand 
men has been defeated, and re-enforcements are being has- 
tened to oppose the rebels. A second defeat might mean 
the speedy capture of Peking and Tientsin and the over- 
throw of the dynasty. In connection with this is the report 
of horrible outrages on Roman Catholic missionaries and 
converts in the same district, a hundred or more having 
been tortured and killed. There is an American mission of 
the United Presbyterians not far off, at Moukden, and 
other American missions at Peking, Tientsin and Kalgan, 
which may all be in serious danger. It seems extraordinary 
that a force of only a few thousand rebels could so imperil 
the Empire. Perhaps China will learn the importance of 
railroads and telegraphs, which can be used to concentrate 
military forces. 


....The Archbishop of Aix is the creature of the French 
Government. He seems to think himself simply an official 
of the Roman Catholic Church. He is something else than 
that. He is in the pay of the French Government just 
as much as a soldier in the army, and subject to the 
laws which bear upon officials, and he has no business to 
complain. To be sure from an American standpoint it is 
absurd and ridiculous and tyrannous to try and punish 
him for his action in connection with the French pilgrim- 
age to Rome. But he is not free. If he wants to be free 
he must give up his salary and trust to the Church to 
pay him as Catholics and Protestants do in this country. 
Ours is a free Church; the French Church is not, and that 
makes all the difference. We cannot apply American 
standards to French conditions. 


.... The Official returns of the recent election in this State 
show very clearly that what defeated Mr. Fassett was the 
indifferent, stay-at-home Republican vote of the rural coun- 
ties. The Democratic vote, except in New York, where it 
fell off by 22,000; in Erie, loss 4,000; in Monroe, loss 3,000; 
in Ulster, loss 2,000; kept near the mark of 1888. The Re- 
publican loss was almost uniformly large throughout the 
State. In sixteen counties it ranged above 2,000; in twen- 
ty-seven other counties it was between 1,000 and 2,000 for 
each county. One explanation of such a falling off is, that 
the rural voters were not alarmed at the revelations re- 
specting Tammany. Perhaps so. Whatever the cause, 
these stay-at-homes are poor citizens, to say nothing about 
the quality of their Republicanism. 


.... The contest between the candidates for the Speaker- 
ship of the House has been conducted with unusual vigor, 
and as much abuse has been exchanged between the follow- 
ers of the leading aspirants, Messrs. Mills and Crisp, as tho 
both were not good and sound Democrats. The prospects of 
the Texan seem to be by far the best; tho it is doubtful if 
he would make as good a Speaker as the Georgian. The 
former has an infirmity of temper, while the latter is noted 
for his self-possession and coolness under all circumstances. 
Mr. Cleveland’s friends are generally for Mr. Mills, who 
specially represents the ex-President’s views on Tariff 
reform, tho Judge Crispis far from being a Democrat of 
the Randall Protection School. 


.... That New York Presbyterians should be advanced in 
their views on revision of the Confession is no wonder, but 
that the Chicago Presbyterians should completely outdo 
them in this matter was not to be expected from the vicinity 
of McCormick Seminary. Two of the most influential mem- 
bers of the General Assembly’s Committee on Revision 
belong to that Presbytery, President Roberts and Dr. 
Herrick Johnson; and notwithstanding their support of 
the revision report the Presbytery, after three days’ ses- 
sion, defeated revision by an overwhelming majority and 
declared that it believed that the effort should cease and 
that a new creed thoroughly Scriptural and evangelical in 
its character should be put in its place. 


....It is perfectly impossible not to catch the infection 
of college enthusiasm, and not to be interested in the fact 
that Yale has closed her football season without having a 
single score made against her. The season closed with the 
game between Yale and Princeton. Both of the teams had 
in all preliminary contests shut out the competing players 
without a single point. Yale’s victory over Harvard at 
Springfield was followed up bya more crushing victory 
over Princeton in a game which was as free from slugging 
as such a game can well be. But the curse of those games 
is the betting. 


....It looks as tho some of the Republican politicians in 
Ohio were desirous of wresting Senator-elect Brice’s seat 
in the United States Senate from him for the benefit of 
Gen. J. B. Foraker. If Mr. Brice is not eligible, of course 
he ought not to be Senator; but there should bea very 
clear case against him to justify any measure looking to 
his rejection. We do not believe Senator Sherman is very 
anxious to take a hand in this scheme, which looks like a 
desperate political game; nor that a majority of the Senate 





will reject Mr. Brice, unless the fact that he is ineligi- 
ble is made to appear in the most undoubted way. 





...-For an illustration of courtesy and charity, possibly 
we shall not go to The Michigan Catholic, which calls an- 
other Catholic paper “‘this insane thing,”’ “‘ the most pes- 
tiferous thing in the line of Catholic journalism,” “a harm- 
doer, a scandal-maker, a snarling, snapping thing”; while 
it is suggested that its editor is ‘‘a crank, an ignoramus, or 
an insane person,” The approval of the Bishop of Detroit 
and that of the Bishop of Grand Rapids stand at the head 
of its editorial columns. 

....We are very glad to hear that there is some chance 
that Mr. McEnery may not after all get the Democratic 
nomination for Governor of Louisiana,for which the lottery 
people are pushing him. McEnery had at last accounts 276 
delegates and his anti-lottery opponent, Captain Adams, 
187, but he was increasing his adherents much more rapidly 
than Mr. McEnery. It is hoped that the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance will instruct for Adams nearly all the delegates yet 
to be elected. 

....One of the penalties of distinction -is to be made the 
mark of a madman’s pistol. Such was the misfortune of 
Dr. John Hall last Sunday morning as he came out of his 
church. But, more fortunate than President Garfield, he 
was not hit by any one of the three bullets fired at him by 
acrazy German. It was a wonderful escape, for the man 
was but a few feet away, and Dr. Hall is not a small mark. 
With thousands of his friends we are grateful for his 
escape. 

...-One of the most extraordinary cases of apparent pla- 
giarism we have seen lately is the printing of Margaret R. 
Himes’s poem, which we published and paid for, the 
“Origin of the Four-Leaved Clover,” as an original poem 
on the first column of the first page of the Philadelphia 
Sunday Transcript, and the crediting of it to ‘‘ Harry 
Nunez.” 

....Itisa remarkable fact brought out in the letter of 
Count A. von Bernstorff, of Berlin, in our symposium on 
Sunday-schools Abroad that ‘all the laymen in Germany 
who are now in the front ranks of evangelistic labor have 
begun to work for the Lord in the Sunday-school.”’ 

.... The seventh of June is the date fixed for the National 
Republican Convention in Minneapolis. It is early, 
unusually early. It will give a long campaign, which is 
not on many accounts desirable. The Democratic Conven- 
tion will doubtless come a week or two later. 


+ 


FACTS FOR OUR READERS. 


THE present issue of THE INDEPENDENT is sent by re- 
quest to a number of persons believed to be specially 
friendly to the Foreign Sunday-School Association—to 
those who have contributed to its financial support. We 
print an exhaustive account of its aims and purposes and 
the work it has already accomplished, and invite careful 
attention thereto. 

THE INDEPENDENT is the only one of the religious 
weeklies which prints full and reliable reports of 
the representative societies and meetings of all the relig- 
ious denominations. Twice a month at least, and oftener 
when it is necessary, it prints from four to twelve extra 
pages in order that this may be done fully and regularly 
and at the same time maintain all the usual . features 
of the paper. We invite-a careful examination of 
the present issue of THE INDEPENDENT, believing it 
will show the paper to be worthy of a place in every 
household. THE INDEPENDENT is spoken of as being 
“the largest, ablest and best religious weekly in 
thecountry.” It has more than twenty departments all 
edited by specialists. No other weekly paper offers such 
a variety of important and useful matter as is found reg- 
ularly in its columns. All our holiday numbers, through 
the present month, will be found specially attractive. 
They will embrace contributions from the ablest and 








most popular writers in the country. Every one of its 
departments will have the very best attention. 

And now a few words in regard to the future. Dur- 
ing these closing weeks of the present year, and through 
the whole of the year 1892, upon which we soon shall 
enter, whatever can be done with capital and brains will 
be done to convince the public that nowhere, except in 
THE INDEPENDENT, can so much valuable reading be 
found. Those who want to know what is going on in 
all denominations of Christendom will find it in our col- 
umns. We shall gather the latest news—as during the 
past year—from all missionary fields, and print it 
monthly. 

We shall also discuss at regular periods the most im- 
portant live topics—such as will be sure to interest our 
readers. These discussions, by the ablest pens, have at- 
tracted wide attention during the past year, and our ar- 
rangements have already been made to give in extra 
pages (beyond our usual number thirty-two) a very rich 
entertainment, which we believe will be greatly appreci- 
ated. 

Our usual departments will be continued, and the 
poetry we mean shall have special attractions for all lit- 
erary people. 
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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONGRESS. 
; IL 


BY THE REV. W. KIRKUS. 





On Wednesday morning the subject for discussion was 
Socialism. The audience was large: some, indeed, had to 
stand. The majority, as at every session except Friday 
afternoon, were men. Perhaps the two most attractive 
names on the program were those of Prof. R. T. Ely and 
Mr. Henry George. Both these gentlemen were absent; the 
former from ill-health, the latter from some death in his 
family. The Rev. Pascal Harrower, who was to have read 
the second paper, also failed to keep his appointment. It 
was not easy to ascertain the precise feeling of the audience. 
It was easy enough to find out what papers or speeches 
most affected them; but as they cheered both sides and 
quite contradictory opinions, it was obvious that they were 
impressed rather with the manner than the matter of what 
they heard, or perhaps chiefly by their confidence in the 
personal authority, for one reason or another, of the gentle- 
man addressing them. They were evidently prepared for 
any amount of sentimentalism, for almost any denuncia- 
tion of the existing order of society; they applauded to the 
echo the assurance that all the clothes they wore on their 
own backs were soaked with the blood and tears of their 
sisters; that the principle of competition, on which they 
themselves transact the whole secular business of their 
lives, is in flat contradiction to the plainest commands of 
Christ, is based on utter selfishness, and always of- neces- 
sity produces gigantic fraud. But they all seemed to wear 
their blood-stained garments without the slightest sense 
of their defilement, nor was it known that any of them de- 
manded in any Washington store that the price of a shirt 
or a glove should at least be doubled, in order to secure for 
the oppressed toiler an honest wage. Moreover they listened 
with much more than tolerance both to Dr. Alsop and Mr. 
Kirkus, tho both of those gentlemen treated Socialism as a 
mischievous folly, and the sentimentalism of piety as sheer 
rubbish. 

The first paper was read by the Rev. Reese F. Alsop, D.D., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. He remarked upon the extreme seri- 
ousness of great economic changes; upon the obvious wis- 
dom, not to say necessity, of changing slowly if we must 
change at all. But in the discussion of such subjects as 
Socialism, premises upon which, of course, the conclusion 
depends, are often slipped in surreptitiously. Thus, for in- 
stance, if it could be proved that our present system of 
trade is essentially and incurably vicious or wicked, all 
argument as to its transient utility would be utterly 
superfluous. But nobody ever attempts to prove anything 
of the kind. It is quietly, or violently assumed. Competi- 
tion is described asa carnivorous and ferocious beast, or its 
baseness is connoted by the simple epithet, ‘‘selfish.”” Peo- 
ple fail to distinguish a perfectly justifiable and even 
laudable self-regard from what is truly and properly called 
selfishness. But the Golden Rule itself is unintelligible if 
a reasonable self-regard be wicked. ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor,” said our Lord, “as thyself ’’; and to annihilate 
the love of one’s self is to annihilate by the very same act 
the love of one’s neighbor. Self-regard is only evil when it 
infringes upon the rights of others. Of course, if competi- 
tion, which is a form of self-regard, be immoral, there is 
the end of the matter; but it isnot immoral. It needs, like 
everything else that concerns the life of man, moral and 
religious guidance, but it is a necessary factor in the world’s 
progress and happiness. It has been attacked on every 
side. Every kind of egoism is to be suppressed. There 
must be no property in land; there must be no property at 
all. Nobody pretends to deny the immense increase of 
material wealth. The comforts and conveniences of life 
have been multiplied beyond the wildest dreams of a cen- 
tury ago. But we are not going fast enough. The goose, 
to borrow an illustration from A®sop, is laying her golden 
eggs with the steadiest regularity; but we are impatient, 
and we are urged by our modern socialists to kill the goose 
herself and get all the eggs she would take years to lay in a 
single morning. When we try to analyze the causes and 
conditions of economic production, we find that they all 
imply natural products or forces; such as air, light, water, 
land. But these, if left to themselves, would be quite in- 
sufficient for the permanent sustentation of life in a civil- 
ized society. In addition, and to make the gifts of Nature 
fully available for the supply of all our wants, there must 
be labor. Then there must be thrift; saving, self-restraint, 
the curbing of self-indulgence. Then there must be capi- 
tal, the result of saving; partly fixed, partly movable. 
There must also be individual enterprise, inventive and 
directing industry, the insatiable and morally beneficial 
impatience which is always unsatisfied until the utmost 
and best has been secured. And the spirit of enterprise is 
st imulated, as a matter of fact, by the expectation of indi- 
vidual benefit. If aman can bejustas happy and prosper- 
ous without the self-restraint of saving as with it, he will 
hever save at all. Now Socialism would exterminate indi- 
vidual profits, and thereby would exterminate enterprise 
aud reduce production to a minimum. No doubt a part 
of the general product might be set aside for the purposes 
now served by private capital. But it must be remem- 
bered that a community without thrift will never have a 
t hrifty government. Is it not possible that when we stop 
feeding the goose that lays the golden eggs she will stop 
laying? Butit is argued that our present system does not 
distribute our economic products fairly; that especially 
labor is underpaid. But all political economists, at least 
of the “orthodox” school, have called attention to the un- 
deniable and inevitable tendency of profits—that is to 
say, the return from capital—to a minimum; and every 
man of business knows that the tendency is actually man- 
ifesting itself before our very eyes, and in every department 
of trade and commerce interest and profit ‘are steadily’ 
diminishing. “Labor” bas gained a larger and ever- 


increasing share. Out of every hundred of the golden eggs 
“labor” secures ninety. Doubtless some fall behind. 
They are sometimes called ‘the victims of civilization.” 
But relatively to the whole community they are rare and 
few ; and their case may surely be met by expedients far 
less perilous than the total evolution of social life. 

The Rev. Professor Gould, of the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, who at scarcely more than a moment’s notice 
took the Rev. Pascal Harrower’s place, said he was 
glad that Dr. Alsop had clearly shown him what he 
had to do in that discussion; he had to disprove the 
proposition: ‘‘The present social and economic system 
is nota violation of the Golden Rule.” And he affirmed 
that competition was not the equal love of self and 
neighbor but the denial of it. It is seeking my own in- 
terest as opposed to another’s. Competition means a com- 
mon seeking after the same thing, in which each of the 
competing parties does all he can to prevent the 
other’s getting it. Don’t all business men know that? 
asked Professor Gould. He spoke with great energy 
and fluency, and with deep tho suppressed feeling. And 
this question elicited one of those amazing bursts of 
applause, which throughout this discussion were so puz- 
zling. Every man (and woman) in the audience knew per- 
fectly, from his own personal experience, that Professor 
Gould’s definition of competition was absurd. Every man 
who ever bought a hat for five dollars knew perfectly that 
when he went into a store to make that purchase he and 
the hatter did not want the same thing. He wanted a hat, 
and the hatter wanted five dollars. Each was so far from 
wishing to prevent the satisfaction of the other’s desire 
that he was there for the very purpose of satisfying it, and 
could not get his own different desire satisfied in any other 
way. The only question was on what terms both desires 
could be satisfied, because, from the necessity of the case, 
it must be both or neither. Now, everybody who ever made 
a purchase knew all this perfectly well; and yet the mere 
earnestness of Professor Gould deluded them for a moment 
into the belief that every hatter does his very utmost to 
prevent people who want to buy hats from getting them, 
and that it was a very good thing to expose this base self- 
ishness, and that it would perhaps be also a good thing to 
substitute Socialism for the present Constitution of the 
United States for the sake of preventing it. All trade trans- 
actions on the preseut system, continued Professor Gould, 
are against eternal laws. “ Buy in the cheapest market and 
sell in the dearest.’’ Does not that mean clashing interests? 
But the worst is that all men put together, the whole com- 
munity, is a buyer, and by steady pressure is lowering the 
price of everything. Very well, say the others—that is, all 
those who are left when the whole community has been 
subtracted—you shall have what you want cheap, but you 
shall have it nasty. [Applause, as usual, for Kingsley’s 
‘“‘chestnut.’’] Aduléeration runs through the whole of 
production, which has become, in fact, one vast fraud. Some 
examples and illustrations of this evil, which, if real 
and universal, would be the certain destruction of soci- 
ty, were received with taughter; which indicated, of course, 
not that the audience were indifterent to the welfare of 
society, but that, in their hearts, they regarded the amaz- 
ing exaggeratioris of the speaker with amused incredulity. 
They did not believe that their own fathers and brothers 
were all liars and thieves. But remember, also, Professor 
Gould went on, that labor must be cheapened. I buy a 
shirt cheap because it is produced out of the blood and 
sweat, etc., etc. The weaker must be pushed to the wall. 
Wages must be reduced to a rate that will barely keep the 
laborers alive. And what does that mean? It means that 
they will be made as little men and women as possible. 
The effect upon those who make profits is even worse. 
Their spiritual fiber is hardened. They have to read their 
New Testaments with half-closed eyes. What is the 
remedy? Socialism; the Community—consisting of the 
thieves, liars and blood-sucking villains above described— 
will take the matter into its own hands. No one will then 
be unemployed, no one rich, no one poor. The ruinous effects 
of competition will be at an end. There is, no doubt, a 
difficulty. Socialism would abridge human liberty. Did 
our Lord intend that? Anyhow, Socialism fs the remedy, 
and we may trust the Lord to prevent effects following 
their causes. Moreover, preachers, the leaders of the pub- 
lic conscience, must preach Socialism. This speech was 
received with the heartiest applause; which, indeed, from 
-more sides than one, itabundantly deserved. The audience 
felt that they were shockingly wicked, and they were glad 
that they did feel it; for to feel one’s wickedness, and to 
be glad to feel it, especially with the hidden comfort of 
large mental reservations, is the next best thing to not 
being wicked at all. 

The next paper was read by the Rev. H. M. Bartlett, of 
Montchanin, Del. He was, in the main, in agreement with 
Professor Gould. Given Christianity, democracy is sure to 
come; liberty, equality and fraternity were logical results. 
After democracy what next? Plainly Socialism. Two steps 
in that direction already—Magna Charta and the French 
Revolution. Mr. Bartlett spoke of ‘‘ three estates,’ but his 
meaning was not very clear. At any rate, they were not 
the Lords Temporal, the Lords Spiritual and the Commons; 
but the fourth estate, which the world has always had; are 
the toilers. The degrees of comparison of social misery, it 
may be remarked, seem to be these: positive, worker; com- 
parative, laborer; superlative, toiler. The.toilers were once 
enslaved, their lot has always been hard; yet among them 
have flourished in richest abundance the sweetest virtues— 
patience, industry, self-sacrifice, love. The greatest men 
that history knows sprang from that class. -You cannot 
mention the name of a hero, a statesman, a philosoplier, a 


grandson or the very remote descendant of a couple of toil- 
ers. Toilers feed and maintain all othér classes. Now they 
are demanding a fairer distribution of the good things. ‘of 
the life that now is. They have gained the ear of kings, etc.. 
their demand is the great issue of the hour. It is. not a 
sordid demand for material things; its justice needs-no 





‘proving. The answer is Socialism. Mr. Bartlett had no 


bishop, an Apostle, who was not either the son or the 





definition of Socialism to give, nor was it necessary. But 
Socialism must have no weapons but agitation and reason ; 
the development must be gradual. We scarcely realize how 
far it has already advanced. Evidently the writer felt that 
he would be suspected of weakening knees. Is this, he 
asks, what people really mean by Socialism? At any rate 
it is best to begin with; its good fruits will extend the 
system. In truthit is the logical development of Chris- 
tianity. Under a complete Socialism greed and injustice will 
be at an end for lack of motive; it will cure the evils which 
are beyond the reach of Christianity. Instead of skepti- 
cism we shall have true religion, for social inequalities are 
the standing objections to the truth and claims of religion. 

The first appointed speaker in this discussion was the 
Rev. P. W. Sprague, of Charlestown, Mass. He was on the 
Socialist side, and repeated a great deal of what had been 
said before, which, therefore, it is not necessary to include 
in thissummary. He wished it to be understood that he 
was a thorough-going Socialist, and he was that because he 
was a servant of Jesus Christ. Christianity cannot be 
complete without Socialism. The fundamentals of Social- 
ism are the ideals of Christianity. Of course we are told 
that the Golden Rule is impracticable; at any rate, that a 
man should always look out for his own interests is the 
fundamental principle of political economy. Is it “‘ busi- 
ness” to buy at a dearer rate than necessary? Individualism 
says, Give me good men; Socialism says, Well and good, 
but I want to build them as living stones into a g)orious 
temple. ‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister”; from which emerges the unexpected in- 
ference that Christ has forbidden the granting of charters 
to great corporations. For, however much they may talk 
about the good of the people, when they are lobbying 
around in the Capitol does not everybody know that the 
only reason why they want a charter is that they may be 
“ministered unto”? Changing the subject, it was the 
merit of Karl Marx, as distinguished from the ‘‘ orthodox’’ 
political economists, to seek for a criterion by which to de- 
termine the real and positive value of any commodity, 
without regard to exchange or to supply and demand. So 
that we might know, for instance, what a very large and 
pure diamond would be really worth, alike among the 
noblemen and millionaires of London, or Paris, or New 
York; and ina famine, when the richest man in the com- 
munity would gladly sell everything he possesses, down 
to the very clothes on his back, for a loaf of bread. Mr. 
Sprague seemed sadly afraid that Karl Marx had not yet 
succeeded in his search for the criterion. But, inasmuch as 
it wasa search for a criterion, look you, it was but a foolish 
search; but inasmuch as it wasa search for a real crite- 
rion it was an honest search. And to return to the sub 
ject—namely, the exegesis of the Sermon on the Mount, 
the inspired text-book or Primer of Political Economy, 
Social Science, Anthropology, Theology, Ethics, Banking, 
and Legislation. The texts, ‘All ye are brethren,” and 
“Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away,” were found to be 
possessed of such a rigid flexibility, and so gently shatter- 
ing an explosiveness, that there was scarcely a single so- 
cial difficulty that they could not suffice instantly to solve. 
And as tosolving these difficulties by texts of Scripture, 
you cannot take out of us the certainty that Socialism is a 
vitally religious question. Human nature, Mr. Sprague 
assured us, is essentially unselfish, andwe may be sure 
that God has never given us laws which we cannot keep. 

The Rev. Dr. Prall, of Detroit, Mich., continued the dis- 
cussion on the same side. We have no space, however, for 
even the briefest summary of his speech, nor for that of 
Mr. Kirkus, of Baltimore, who had to occupy the place 
which Professor Ely should have filled, and who took em- 
phatically the other side, being the only speaker who 
agreed with Dr. Alsop. The Rev. Father Huntington said 
he agreed with Mr. Kirkus; but as “‘ it was for exactly oppo- 
site reasons,” the agreement was probably only superficial. 

The subject for discussion on Weduesday evening was 
“The Relations of the Clergy to Politics.’”” The audience 
again was large, the Hall (National Rifles’ Armory) quite 
full, and the subject manifestly interesting to the people. 
Moreover, not one of the promised writers or speakers had 
broken his engagement. The whole question was brought 
into practical prominence during recent “campaigns” in 
New York, where ethical: and political issues were almost 
inseparably mixed, and where, accordingly, the most honest 
and yet widest differences of opinion and action were easily 
possible. 

The first paper was read by the Rev. Jas. Mulcahey, D.D., 
of (Trinity Parish) New York. He recognized frankly and 
fully every right of manhood in every clergyman. More- 
over, he is bound to assert all those rights which make bim 
aman. He also belongs to the Commonwealth, and is 
bound to discharge the duties that are necessarily involved 
in citizenship. But the question before us was not the re- 
lations of any or every citizen to politics, but only of those 
citizens who are also clergymen: How are their direct duties 
to the State increased or diminished or modified by the fact 
that they have been called to and have accepted a special 
officein the Church of God? Clearly the office of a clergy- 
man involves special duties, devolving upon the clergyman 
as such. It will scarcely be contended that those special 
duties are political. For we must bear in mind what is 
commonly meant by the term politics. It means the man- 
agement of parties. It is not simply the discovery 
and use of the means adapted to bringing to a suc- 
cessful issue all plans or proposed measures for the 
general good of the community. Up to a certain point 
all decent citizens are agreed about such matters; 
but the question*soon arises: Is this or that proposed 
measure really for the getieral good? And differences of 
opinion instantly preserit themselves. In modern society 
individual] and sporadic efforts are of no avail. Men of the 
same way of thinking come or are brought together. They 
construct “ platforms,” canvass districts, secure votes, and 
the like. They form a party, and the people of the oppos‘te 
way of thinking for an opposite party. Now, will it te 
seriously contended that it is the special duty of * clergy- 
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man to take part in this very difficult work of forming, 
supporting and managing parties? Rather it would seem 
clear that with such work the clergyman has nothing to do 
but to leave it alone. The office of the ministry was insti- 
tuted by Christ himself; and he exemplified in his own per- 
son and work what the duty of a minister of God in relation 
to politics really is. There were many parties in Christ’s 
days on earth. They were in a greater degree than our 
own parties both political and religious, and exerted a very 
large influence upon the ecclesiastical polity of the Jews. 
But from every one of these parties Christ scrupulously 
and always abstained. He did this not by mere tact but on 
principle. The Christian ministry is of heavenly origin, 
and its first and most conspicuous work is the salvation of 
souls. Nodoubt itis pleasant to be, as it is the fashion 
to say,in touch with the world. The organs of public 
opinion say much of the moral force of the pulpit. They 
tell us that the people want a live ministry. They are to 
be social improvers, ready for every work that may in any 
way benefit the people. All this is very pleasant and 
fascinating. It is perfectly true that the influence of the 
clergy is very great; and if it could be obtained for a 
political party it would be abundantly worth the party’s 
while to secure it. The clergy asa body are men of good 
education and high character, and in the long run both 
character and education tell. Moreover to obtain the 
support of a political party may sometimes seem highly 
desirable. Nevertheless the organization and support of 
parties would seem clearly enough to lie outside the special 
duties of the Christian clergy. Parties are divided on 
questions about which well-informed and able men may 
honestly differ. And if the clergy as a body are to influence 
politics they must be themselves unanimous. Half the 
clergy on one side and half on the other may as well pair off 
to begin with. Otherwise we shall only have Sunday 
reproductions of the platform discussions of the week. 
Even if they were unanimous they might not be so effective 
as is supposed. And if they were highly effective they 
would excite violent prejudice. It still and always remains 
true: “ they that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
And if it be urged that the clergy are ministers of right- 
eousness, and have no right to be dumb when righteousness 
is invaded or threatened, it should be remembered that 
politics—that is, the management of parties—has nothing to 
do with abstract righteousness. Parties, as such, are 
concerned not with abstract but with applied righteousness; 
not with the question: Ought we to do right? but with the 
question: Is this proposed measure forbidden by the laws 
of morality or is it not? No political party could live a day 
which based its measures on avowed immorality. And it 
may safely be asked whether the ministry either of Christ 
or of his Apostles was lacking in moral force, tho they 
scrupulously abstained from political agitation. 

The second paper, for a summary of which we have un- 
fortunately no space, was read by the Rev. H. L. Myrick, 
of Sing Sing, N. Y. The first appointed speaker was Gen- 
eral Morris Schaff, of Pittsfield, Mass., the only layman 
whose name was on the program. In this respect, as in 
many others, the American Church Congress falls inev- 
itably much below the Church Congress in England. The 
English Church can command the services of the foremost 
laymen in the world. General Schaff was clearly of opin- 
ion that the best thing the clergy could do with politics was 
to let it alone. They don’t know how to manage it. 
Even their own politics, the management of their own par- 
ties, was by no means artistic. It had all the manners, the 
dodges, the lobbying, the confidential letter-writing, the 
abuse, the slander, the defamation of character, which ‘dis- 
grace the politics and parties of the State; but almost half 
of this excellent material was nearly always thrown away. 
The clergy lack audacity, and have not really the courage 
to be as wicked as, in partisan warfare, they would like to 
be. The General was fresh from the contest in Massachu- 
setts, or rather from the contest out of Massachusetts, 
about the election and consecration of Phillips Brooks, and 
he seemed to have learned lessons there that he was not 
likely to forget; nor, to speak the sober truth, will anybody 
forget them for many a long year to come. It is quite im- 
possible to reproduce General Schaff’s speech in asummary, 
or to give an adequate account of its effect. It was exceed- 
ingly funny, full of allusions which were irresistibly comic, 
and all the more morally effective for that very reason. 

The next speaker was the Rev. John Kramer, M.D., of 
New York. He has had a good deal of experience in poli- 
tics, and was able to urge with effect, so far as he did urge 
it, the political rights and duties of the clergy. He saida 
clergyman’s duty is higher than that of most other citizens. 
He is both a citizen and an ethical teacher. As to laws, it 
is their duty to ask, Are they righteous? The laws deal 
with many social evils, tenement houses, the licensing of 
liquoft saloons, the regulation of hours of labor, and such 
like; Will those laws really make matters better or worse? 
To what are the clergy called as preachers? No doubt to 
carry the Gospel to individuals, but also to educate the 
public conscience. The prophets of Israel and Judah were 
their-chief statesmen. Christ says, indeed, that his 
“kingdom is not of this world.’”’ But we are “ torender to 
Cresar the things that are Cesar’s.’”’ We have to render 
taxes; in time of war we might be called to render our life; 
and shall not the clergy render their counsel and moral in- 
fluence? Surely such questions as the free coinage of sil- 
ver and the tariff are as much moral as political. The bell 
rang before Dr. Kramer reached what we may presume he 
meant to tell us, and which would have been very valuable, 
his own personal experience, including the spiritual effect 
upon himself, of the political work of a clergyman in the 
New York “ campaign.” 

The Rev. Charles R. Baker, of Brooklyn, N. Y., made an 
adinirable speech, directly to the point. He said that in 
political life both the clergyman and the politician has his 
work too; but these works are widely different, and there 
is much loss if either attempts to do the special work of 
the other. AS a matter of fact jt is notorious that the 
clergyman in politics is not a success, Thisis a plain fact 
whether we can accduut for it or not; but we can quite 











easily account for it. The politician has now come to be 
the mere agent of his constituents. He is to do exactly 
what they tell him to do. Now his constituents are of 
many different kinds; some will be ardent reformers, some 
indifferent to reform, some hostile to reform. It is per- 
fectly obvious that these various sets of people can only be 
satisfied by compromise. The politician, even if he himself 
desires the best possible measure or method, knows per- 
fectly well that he canvot get it. He must, therefore, be 
content with the next best, or the next best but one—or 
simply with the best he can get. He may even take the 
worst measure that his party might demand. He is not 
necessarily dishonest, for he is doing all he pretends to do. 
And exactly because, within the party lines, he is entirely 
unscrupulous, because he is ready to make use of any 
agent or any instrument, to flatter this man or conciliate 


‘that, to secure the party’s interests if possible in the way 


he most approves, but anyhow to secure them, that he 
nearly always succeeds. For exactly similar reasons the 
clergyman in politics always fails, and always will and 
must fail. He is an idealist. He cannot possibly admit of 
compromise. There is no such thing as compromise in the 
absolute best, Which is the clergyman’s aim. And for this 
reason also the pulpit will never lose its power—will, least 
of all, be superseded by the secular press. The press is the 
politician. It must compromise. It must consider its con- 
stituency. It must deal with problems which admit of a 
practical solution, immediately, or in the near future. Are 
the clergy to preach politics? Yesandno. Are they to 
preach those eternal laws of truth and righteousness with- 
out which political life becomes a cesspool and politicians 
wild beasts? Yes, always; without waiting for the approach 
of Election Day ora great ‘‘ campaign.”’ Are they to preach 
compromise, that in truth and honor half a loaf will do if 
you can get no more, that if you cannot secure the services 
of an upright and incorruptible man for the work of the 
State you must put up witha convicted knave? Never. And 
the clergyman who bears these simple facts and principles 
in mind will find no difficulty in determining at least his 
own relation to politics. 

The subject on Thursday morning was ‘ New and Old 
Parochial Methods.” It did not seem to excite an enthusi- 
astic interest. Two of the prominent speakers failed to 
appear. The subject seemed to promise ingenious sugges- 
tions about machinery and red tape. The hall, however, 
was fairly filled; and one of the papers (not to disparage the 
others) was of very conspicuous excellence. The first read- 
er was the Rev. G. W. Shinn, D.D., of Newton, Mass., an 
acknowledged expert in organization, the author of many 
little books of instruction of all grades and for a variety 
of purposes that very few people would think of. The ne- 
cessity of the study of method, in almost every depart- 
ment, he believed to be generally recognized. A parish is 
not an ethical society, nor a political club, nor a social as- 
semblage. It is an organization for building up the king- 
dom of God. The temptation is to attempt to build up 
that kingdom by unspiritual methods. The work of a par- 
ish may be divided into four parts—religious education, 
attending to the poor, attending to strangers, and Chris- 
tian fellowship. For the purpose of carrying on such work 
the recognition of the lay element is cleArly necessary. 
Clergy have been sometimes slow to welcome this invalu- 
able help; they have been distrustful, and the work of the 
laity has been overmuch supervised. Times have changed 
and are still changing. The old-time rector had his two 
services on the Sunday, shut up the church all through the 
week, jogged round to see his parishioners, and “ passed his 
time in rest and quietness.”” Open now the Year-Book of 
any vigorous, well-equipped parish, and see how things 
have changed. The church is open every day. There are 
frequent eucharists. There is a nursery for babies, where 
their mothers may leave them in safe and experienced 
hands while they go to work. For almost every conceiv- 
able kind of good and charitable work there are guilds and 
chapters. There is, perhaps, industrial training. There 
are all sorts of classes; there is a reading room. No doubt 
there is adanger of over-organization; but surely we have 
improved upon the old-time apathy and the old-time sloven- 
liness. Dr. Shifin spoke very warmly in favor of vested 
choirs as serviceable,in addition to the music, for moral dis- 
cipline, and keeping hold of men and boys. 

The next paper was by the Rev. E. A. Bradley, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Originally, he said, the financial organi- 
zation of the parish was merely fragmentary compared 
with the elaborate system of modern times. We are no 
longer content with mere offerings; we must have fairs and 
all the rest of it. The Church service is no longer reverent 
and edifying, the orderly worshiping of God and receiving 
the instruction of the preached word; we must have ser- 
vices that will draw and bring in abundant money. They 
must be attractive and, above all, short. There must be an 
ample provision of entertainment, for which alone, in 
some places, the Sunday-school seems to exist. There are a 
few minutes in teaching, and then teacher and scholars 
have a pleasant chit-chat about the last tableaux or the 
coming picnic. Surely it is time for us to remember that 
we cannot compete with “the world” in providing amuse- 
ments for our people. All this comes from the loss of the 
Church idea and undue individualism. The vestry system 
also is largely to blame for this, which puts far too much 
power into the hands of vestrymen. The world was origi- 
nally conquered not by coaxing but by fighting“it, and it 
will never be conquered in any other way. Meanwhile, we 
have no true discipline. Our laity are the richest, the 
most intelligent, the most respectable, and the laziest in 
all the country. What we want is not more machinery, 
but more of the spirit of Christ. 

The paper of the Rev. Langdon Stewardson, of Worcester, 
Mass., well deserves far more space than we can afford to it. 
He compared the simplicity of the old system with the com- 
plexity of the new—with its endless details of parish work, 
with a parish house resembling a great place of business, 
with billiard rooms, and all necessary arrangements for 
concerts or oyster suppers, and all the reat of it. Formerly 
the great business of a parish and the clergy was to urge 











upon men the need of salvation and assure them of the gift 
of eternal life in Jesus Christ; to deal with the individual 
soul and strive to promote personal religion. The clergy- 
man was looked up to for specific and even technical in- 
struction, and was expected to be a man of sound learning. 
Now, the individual is, for ali religious purposes, lost sight 
of in social entertainments. The sermon is set aside for the 
Liturgy and Prayer Book, and these often in the smallest 
permissible quantities. Work supersedes thoughts. The 
instruction must, at any sacrifice, be made popular. The 
clergyman will be excused learning if he is a good organ- 
izer. Organization is well enough in its way, but it must 
be spontaneous. What suits one parish may be worse than 
useless in another; what was good ten years ago may be mis- 
chievous to-day. Above all, Mr. Stewardson affirmed the 
supreme importance of preaching. His paper received the 
heartiest applause, which we may well trust was as intelli- 
gent as it was manifestly sincere. The speakers were the 
Rev. H. L. Jones, of Wilkesbarre, Penn., and the Rev. E. S. 
Lines, of New Haven, Conn. 

The great session of the whole Congress was on Thurs- 
day evening, when the subject was ‘‘ Protestant and Catho- 
lic Tendencies in the Life of the Church.”’ The hall was 
densely packed; not only every seat was occupied, but every 
square foot of standing room; not a few had to go away. 
The readers, speakers and committees had to get to the 
platform by going through the basement. The Bishop of 
Pennsylvania presided. The first paper was read by the 
Rev. Prof. Carl E. Grammer, of Alexandria, Va. No study, 
he said, was more profitable than the study of tendencies. 
If we consider the meaning of the terms employed in the 
statement of the subject for this evening, the term Catholic 
is clear enough. It connotes oneness, unity; its antithesis 
is Sectarianism. The meaning of the term Protestant 
would be more open to dispute; it may signify not-Roman, 
Liberal, Rationalistic. It is, however, by no means a merely 
negative term; on the contrary, it is strongly positive. 
Protestantism is the expression, not of denials, but of firm 
conviction and strong beliefs. It includes the belief and 
affirmation of the right of private judgment; of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith only; of the supreme and final 
authority of the Sacred Scriptures in matters of faith. Its 
antitheses are both Roman and Rationalist. What are 
the indications of Catholic tendencies in the life of the 
Church? The first is, the longing for and efforts to obtain 
Church union, in which our own Church undoubtedly leads 
the van. We are passing beyond the idea of merely na- 
tional Churches, which, to speak truth, were the offspring 
of Erastianism. The Presbyterian bodies seek to unite in- 
dependently of State boundaries. Methodists meet together 
in what they call an Ecumenical Assembly, thinking far 
more of their spiritual affiliations than of their secular 
citizenship. The Pan- Anglican Conferences passed beyond 
all the limitations of a merely national authority. The 
lines of union are at once Churchly and Protestant. The 
second mark of Catholic tendency—i. e., tendency toward 
oneness—is in the revision of doctrinal Confessions. A 
third is, Theological Reconstruction. This was, perhaps, 
the most important part of Professor Grammer’s paper, es- 
pecially as coming from the Virginia seminary. Our 
thought is no longer only for the past, but forward-looking. 
It is impossible to maintain that ignorance in which our 
fathers were more than content to live. Our theology is 
]2arning many lessons outside its own peculiar pale. We 
realize that there has been a true development of doctrine, 
and avail ourselves of the teaching of Newman and Moeh- 
ler. We are reviving our beliefs about the intermediate 
state. We have set ourselves completely free from the fear 
or hatred of German speculation. We carefully re-examine 
the past. We no longer insist upon a narrow, mechanical 
theory of verbal inspiration. We appreciate the value of 
Old Testament criticism; and we recognize the special 
advantages of our own Church, in that she is at once loyal 
to the past, and full of eager and progressive Jife. A good 
deal of popular theology thwarts progress, especially legal- 
ism and sacerdotalism; the slavish bondage to the Fathers 
instead of a grateful and reverent use of them; a disregard 
of the secular life. The true theologian will worship at the 
shrine of St. Vincent of Lerins. Nor are we willing to re- 
main in bondage to the mere letter of Scripture, nor regard 
the Bible merely as an arsenal of proof-texts; but we have 
no sympathy with a mere cold rationalism, without heart 
and without prayer. This is a very condensed summary of 
a very excellent paper; and it may easily happen that we 
have not only of necessity omitted much, but missed the 
exact meaning of what we have endeavored to summarize. 
We can only say that any such error hus been entirely in- 
advertent. 

The paper read by the Rev. Stewart Means, of New 
Haven. Conn., was equal to Professor Grammer’s. He, 
also, is a comparatively young man, who will certainly 
make his influence felt in the Church. His paper was, per- 
haps, more consecutive than Professor Grammer’s, and can 
less readily be condensed or summarized. Indeed, we can 
attempt neither, for our space is almost exhausted. But 
Mr. Means seemed to realize that in estimating the forces 
of two sets of tendencies in the life of the Church, it is 
necessary to distinguish them, and point out their differ- 
ences. It is quite true that the Catholic and Protestant 
tendencies in the life of the Church are mutually comple- 
mentary, as Dr. Satterlee so ably maintained in the next 
paper. We may well say that. we are Catholic because we 
are Protestant, and Protestant because we are -Catholic; 
and if one object were to determine all the influences which 
combine to make up the full, rich life of the Church, that 
would be the right way to treat the matter. But we con- 
ceive that Mr. Means had a perfectly clear and correct un- 
derstanding of the question under discussion; and only by 
his mode of treatment could we hope to answer the ques- 
tion: Which of these two different tendencies is the 
stronger to-day and the most likely ultimately to prevail? 
The excellent paper of Dr. Satterlee was on the lines in- 
dicated above. 

The appointed speakers were Father Huntington and Dr, 
Arthur Brooks; and a few remarks were made by Mr, 
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Kirkus and Dr. Hall Harrison as volunteer speakers—of all 
which no further mention can be made, except, indeed, to 
remark that Dr. Arthur Brooks spoke (as his friends, at 
least, considered) with unusual eloquence and power. He 
held fast the attention of the whole audience; and, indeed, 
throughout the whole session the attention never flagged, 
tho scores of people were standing the whole time. 

The subject on Friday morning was “ The True Policy of 
Diocesan Missions.” For the only time during the Congress 
there were a good many vacant seats. Bishop Atwell did 
not keep his appointment, but Dr. Lindsay, of Boston, 
quite filled his place. His speech was very good, and so 
was Mr. Foley’s (of Williamsport, Penn.). Perhaps the most 
interesting part of the proceedings was Bishop Dudley’s 
little speech at the end. Dr. Mulcahey had been saying 
that if the bishops would only do this or that, who could 
tell how soon our Church would become in very deed the 
true Church of the whole country. To whom Bishop Dud- 
ley (who was presiding) replied that he did not know a 
single bishop in the United States who was not constantly 
doing the very things which Dr. Mulcahey suggested as if 
they would be a hitherto unattempted and unimagined 
improvement. Again, Mr. Nichols, of New Haven, in a 
most earnest speech, had asserted, without any kind of 
modification, that if in any village or small town the 
spiritual work of that place were being really done by 
reputable ministers of other denominations, the Episcopal 
Chureh had no right to intrude. To which the Bishop 
replied that if that were true the occupation of the bishop 
was gone; that he was as liberal as any man could be ex- 
pected to be; that if he met a man who could not conscien- 
tiously enter our Church he never hesitated to say to him: 
“In God’s name go somewhere else, only get into his 
service somehow. But if, said the Bishop, I hear a man 
declaring that nobody can be saved unless he has been 
immersed, or unless he has passed through a miraculous 
experience, am I to stand by and say, “ All right, go on and 
prosper ?”’ 

The Friday afternoon meeting was excellently attended, 
the Hail bing well filled. The subject was ‘ Personal 
Religion,” and it was not a meeting to be coldly criticised. 
But we may surely say that the opening paper, by the 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, was not only full of tender feeling 
and rich in the fruits of deep experience, but eminently 
wise. 

Assuredly the Congress was a great success. All were 
glad to be there, and will carry many a wholesome and use- 
ful lesson away with them. And certainly not the least of 
our enjoyments was renewed intercourse with, dear and 
valued friends, 

BALTIMORE, Mb. 
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THE CHICAGO PRESBYTERY ON REVISION. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 








THE issue of the protracted debate upon Revision in the 
Chicago Presbytery is significant. 

The committee of five, Dr. R. W. Patterson. chairman, 
appointed to consider the tentative recommendations of 
the Assembly’s Committee, reported November Ist offer- 
ing alarge body of suggestions and changes prefaced with 
decidedly advanced objections to the limitations of the 
whole revision plan, and urging a ‘radical recasting,” 
“not limited by the views of any one man.”’ 

from the most important changes advocated in this re- 
port, Dr. D. R. Breed, as one of this committee, expressed 
hisdissent. The motion being made to print and postpone 
for one week, a resolution was introduced by Dr. Stryker, 
which practically would reject any body of revision yet 
proposed, and which concluded by saying: ‘‘ The result 
which we desire is a far briefer, a less metaphysical, a 
fully evangelical, and an entirely biblical expression of the 
actual faith of this Church.” This resolution was offered 
not as preferring revision, in any form, but as saying that 
the result demanded must be so and so, and be in no wise 
frustrated by the supposed exigencies of the process. 

Dr. Patterson opposed the resolution not as unwelcome 
to him, but as premature, and Dr. Johnson, one of the As- 
sembly’s own Committee, and President Roberts,the Chair- 
man of that Committee, combated it as indefinite 
and impracticable. The Rev. Thomas C. Hall urged 
strongly a sweeping “revision by elimination”; 
McClure, Hillis, Frothingham and others advocated the 
resolution. The next Monday, November 9th, the substi- 
tute was defended and assailed for several hours, but 
finally defeated by 28 to 15. Against it were combined 
the moderate revisionists, represented by Dr. Johnson, 
and the more pronounced revisionists, represented by Dr. 
Patterson’s report, as well as the in statu quo wing, repre- 
sented by Dr. Breed’s dissenting report. Of course this 
alliance was only ruled by exigency. At once the Patter- 
son report was put under the scalpel, latter half first. 

All day of the 15th was devoted to the consideration of 
items, the bulk of the suggestions being adopted and even 
sharpened. Upon the important preamble discussion grew 
vigorous. The declaration of the untimeliness of a new 
creed was expunged. The parts adopted; but upon the 
motion to adopt asa whole there appeared but eight affirm- 
ative votes. Counting securely upon the opposition of the 
small group of anti-revisionists, and the about equal group 
of homeopathic revisionists, the new creed men had execu- 
ted a coup d'état, and nullified the work of three days. 

In the midst of the surprise and confusion the following 
Paper was offered by Dr. Stryker: 

Resolved, The Presbytery of Chicago, holding thé present re- 
sults of revision to be unsatisfactory, and not believing that any 
results likely to be obtained under the present theory and process 
of revision will be satisfactory to the mind and heart of our 
Church, does, therefore, hereby 

Overture the General Assembly, to turn entirely from the proj- 
ect of revising the Westminster Confession, and to take diligent 
Steps to have proposed to the Church such a simple and Scriptural 
declaration, of those things which . are- most surely believed 
‘mong us, as shall be for the practical help and edification of all 
our members, and for a testimony to the world of the faith which 


Resolved, That a copy of this overture be furnished as the reply 
of this Presbytery to the Assembly’s Committee of Revision. 
Atonce Dr. Patterson jomed with Drs. Johnson and Rob- 
erts to oppose this old foe in new armor, and thencefor- 
ward these forgot their minor differences. By 18 to 17 ad- 
journment for one week. 

On November 23d the final issue was joined, a large quo- 
rum being present. Dr. Johnson stigmatized the overture 
as generally monstrous. Dr. Patterson did not like it be- 
cause it made room for all anti-revisionists. Dr. DeWitt 
defended it with felicitous address, and so Totheroh and 
Neill. 

Drs. Breed and Marquis explained their favor toward it, 
and with them perished all hope of the opposition. Dr. 
Roberts offered a somewhat miscellaneous proposition as a 
substitute; but the obstruction went quick to the table, 
and under the demand to record the ayes and noes the Pres- 
bytery adopted the overtures by the determined majority 
of 53 to 18, and adjourned. 

The small group of anti-revisionists which went over to 
the majority were not needed to decide the event. Had 
they thought it wise, by at least 40 to 30 the Presbytery 
could have pronounced for a substitute creed. It will be time 
to make the by-laws when we get this instrument itself. 

But to a clear, practical, and evangelical creed the large 
majority of this Presbytery is fervently committed, in the 
hope and confidence that before this educative question is 
settled just that will be the ultimatum of our entire 
Church. 


- 
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EVANGELICAL PROGRESS IN RUSSIA. 


BY PROF. GEORGE H. SCHODDE. 











So many reports are current concerning the progress of 
the Nonconformists in Russia in spite of the aggressive 
aud even oppressive counter-activity of the Orthodox 
Church, that one or two characteristic citations from native 
Russian sources on this remarkable contest of modern 
Church life will be of more than ordinary interest. Arch- 
bishop Ambrosius, member of the St. Petersburg Holy Ex- 
ecutive Synod, in an address before that body lately said: 


“Protestantism is makiug very rapid progress in Russia. Con- 
gregations of these people, filled with the principles of Freemason- 
ary and Mysticism, pretend to be seeking the highest of truths and 
to become united with God; but they are in reality most unholy 
associations. We have here with us the sect of the Pashkowites 
flourishing under high patronage, spreading their views through 
educated men, a sect which teaches that God does not demand 
good works but that salvation is by faith alone. These people call 
themselves the Apostolic Church and despise the Christian [Or- 
thodox] Church. Their activity is very widely spread, and the 
means at theircommand are great. Their books and tracts are 
scattered in enormous numbers and with extraordinary energy. 
Their object is to lead our people away from all obligations to do 
good ‘ works, in one word, to estrange them from the Church. 
This is a sect which comes to us from among the highest social 
classes. There is still another, which comes from the lower 
classes, this is Stundism; both sects have already occupied a wide 
territory.” 

In continuing his address, the Archbishop appeals es- 
pecially to the educated classes to take up the battle 
against these sects, and urges them that they must then 
cease to accept their two fundamental errors, namely the 
belief in ‘“‘a freedom of conscience and in a love which 
would forgive all.” 

In a correspondence from Novgorod published in the influ- 
ential journal, the Novoj Vremya, recently, the writer 
says: 

“The Raskol [Sectarianism] increases more and “more every 
year in the whole country. The desertion of the State Church is 
found exclusively among the orthodox peasants. Every year the 
consistory sends priests to these tainted villages, large sums are 
expended in the work, and the result is entirely unsatisfactory. 
The number of those who return tothe Orthodox Church is exceed- 
ingly small; in some years none at all return. According to 
official data, in the year 1880 there were 8,452 Raskolniks [Non- 
conformists] and 1,029,409 Orthodox in this province; in 1890 there 
were 30,938 Raskolniks and 1,167,367 Orthodox. Ten years ago the 
percentage was 0.8, and now it is 2.6. In other words, compara- 
tively the sects have grown three times as rapidly as has the 
Orthodox Church. The chief difficulty in counteracting 
the Raskol arises from the fact that the desertion of the Orthodox 
Church does not become known, since the backsliders pretend yet 
to be true believers. Even the burial of Raskolniks often 
takes place according to the Orthodox rite, and in the following 
night the body is exhumed again and then buried according to 
the Raskolnik rite. It is surprising that often in the same family 
some members are orthodox and some sectarian. The bulk of 
the Raskolniks belong to the Bespopowzes, in all 28,000 souls, of 
whom 24,000 do not believe in matrimony.” 


- 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev. James F. Spalding, of Cambridge, Mass., one 
of the oldest Episcopal ministers in this country, an- 
nounces his intention of joining the Roman Catholic as the 
“only true Church of Christ.” He belongs to the High 
Church school. 








...-The Russian State Council has decided that all 
Protestant pastors must in the future pass an examination 
in the Russian language, and from the first of May, 1892, 
only the Russian language shall be used in the Protestant 
pulpits of the German Baltic provinces. 


....The San Francisco Presbytery refrained from offer- 
ing suggestions to the Revision Committee. It trusts that 
in the further work of the Committee, the Calvinistic sys- 
tem of doctrine may in no respect be impaired, and that all 
reasonable demands for amendment of the Confession may 
be met. 


.... The agitation for and against the recall of the Jesuits 
and allied societies, notably the Redemptorists, to Germany 
is carried on as vigorously asever. The Reichstag’s Bureau 
now reports 6,314 petitions, with 1,081,000 signatures in 
favor of the return, and 15,136 petitions, with 1,126,000 
names against it. 





Was once for all delivered to the saints, And, further, 


‘ 


...-Arehbishop Kendrick, of St, Louis, has just cele- 


Church. It is said that no prelate in this country ever 
had this privilege before. It will be remembered that Dr. 
Kendrick was one of the two American bishops who voted 
against the dogma of Papal Infallibility in the Vatican 
Council. 


...-Dr. William A. Bartlett, pastor of the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C., has been 
invited by the Rev. Father Mackin, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Chapel, to sit in the Board of Directors of the House of the 
Good Shepherd. This institution is owned and controlled 
by the Roman Catholics. Dr. Bartlett has accepted the 
position. 


.... The committee appointed by the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Assembly of 1890 to request all other churches to 
unite ‘“‘in petitioning all the governments of Christian 
countries to take measures to banish warfare as a means of 
settling the strifes that arise between nations, and to sub- 
stitute a more rational and Christian tribunal,’’ has ap- 
pointed a Conference to be held in the Bible House, this 
city, December 17th. 


....The Committee on Colored Evangelization of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church reports that as the result of 
the training given at Tuscaloosa Institute, about forty 
colored ministers are at work as pastors, evangelists and 
teachers. ‘“‘ Their work is taking root downward, and al- 
ready begins to bear fruit upward to the praise of our 
Lord.” Steps are being taken for the formation of a sepa- 
rate synod for the colored ministers and churches, 


....The coming General Synod for the Kingdom of Prus- 
sia, while not having any legislative rights, will be an im- 
portant convention, especially as it will voice the wishes 
and desires of the churches over against the Government. 
It is interesting and significant that in the election of dele- 
gates the conservative and positive Christians in Berlin 
gained the victory, tho by a small margin, over the liberals 
and radicals, after an exciting contest, the vote standing 
72,800 to 72,000. 


.... We copy the following significant note from the 
London Rock: 

“A German paper reports the resignation of Bishop Blyth. The 
amusing part of the rumor is that the Bishop is supposed to have 
communicated his resignation to the Sultan. It would certainly 
be first sent to the Archbishop of Canterbury. The societies 
know nothing of the matter, and the news is too good to be true.” 
Bishop Blyth, it will be remembered, is very solicitous lest 
the various missionary societies should trespass upon the 
grounds of the Greek Church. 


....A census of church worshipers in St. Helen’s, a town 
in Lancashire, England, with a population of 71,250 shows 
the following results: 





Reaeenet C I noice sce ccccccccsccesvcccessocesecs 7,340 
Church of England............... aiieiaiaie Aiekiaiaes 3,852 
nen is 0 408tersnvectetesssseeseseutan 5,122 

LS sc conidacntateanss tin dblbesenssegiee saab 16,314 


The census of Catholic worshipers was taken in the morn- 
ing and that of Protestantsat night. It is estimated that 
the total attendance for the day was less than half of the 
population. 


....In Spain, too, the agitation for rest on the Lord’s Day 
is being championed by those high in authority. Minister 
President Canovas del Castillo has introduced a law into 
the Cortes to the effect that no person under sixteen be 
allowed to do any work on Sunday; that in all State, pro- 
vincial and municipal establishments Sunday rest is oblig- 
atory; that labor on Sunday is allowed only in cases where 
it is absolutely necessary, in which cases special permission 
must be secured; and that in all cases employers must 

rant their employés sufficient time to perform their re- 
igious duties. 

....Since the report made in THE INDEPENDENT of Oc- 
tober 29th, the presbyteries have taken action on the report 
of the Assembly’s Committee on the Revision of the Confes- 
sion of Faith as follows: 






































i | Prefer _| 
PRESBYTERIES. | Approve. | Disapprove.|n.y, lt a 
| —} a 
Allegheny ......--++ dese? 1 | } 
Arizona........+++- 1 
Bismarck ........-- 1 | 1 
Brooklyn .......--+ 1 1 
Reyes aelaebnepee ‘ 1 | oese due | 1 
CRICARO ...200.cceee se 1 } 1 
Chillicothe ........ 1 Pope keel | 1 
Clari “ 1 1 | 
1 ake 1 1 
1 eeee sees 1 
1 vane } 1 
1 oes 1 | 1 
1 jaan 1 1 
1 any ~ | 1 
1 tees | cove | 1 
1 cose 1 1 
1 whe ibe 1 
1 band’s | 1 
1 e200 | 1 
Ce ae 1 1 
1 1 
1 ssiee 1 
New York.........- 1 | 1 
Newark .........+++ | 1 1 
Newcastle.........- 1 oe 1 
la 7 1 
1 1 
tawa 1 “am 1 
Pembina... | 1 oes 1 1 
Peoria....... L agiae on 1 ban 1 
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peeSs ise EY 
Sacramento Decides |to return “ answer. 
San Francisco ; wy 
San Jose...... vee bed 1 1 
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Whitewater ....... i eae 1 
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~ SUNDAY-SCHOOLS ABROAD. 
MISSIONARY WORK FOR OCOHILDREN. 


OBSTACLES OVERCOME. 


SCHOOLS PLANTED AND SUPPORTED. 


THE FOREIGN SUNDAY~SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


NOTES FROM MANY FIELDS. 








GERMANY. DENMARK. SPAIN. PORTUGAL. ITALY. 
HOLLAND. FRANOE BRAZIL. MEXIOO. 
BULGARIA. TURKEY. INDIA. 
JAPAN. MADAGASOAR. 


In the development of Christian work. in foreign lands 
the Sunday-school is coming to take the same place as in 
our own land. It is the handmaid of the Church in set- 
tled communities, the pioneer in remoter districts, the 
place where those are trained who are to go forth into the 
common walks of life and teach the Bible by precept and 
by practice among their fellowmen. Hence it is develop- 
ing abroad just as it has developed at home its peculiar 
agency. It has been found that those general societies 
which conduct the work abroad take, in an important 
sense, the place of our denominational societies at home. 
In the multitude of demands upon them they find it im- 
practicable to meet all the conditions of the case. The for- 
eign mission of a board,whether Congregational, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Baptist or Episcopal has to meet de- 
mands of every kind. It must supply the preacher and 
the place where preaching is to be held; it must equip 
the colporteur and send him forth with books such as 
are needed for the daily reading and the development of 
thought: it must provide the day school, the boarding 
school, the high school, the college; first, for the training 
of those who are to become the leaders of their own peo- 
ple in Christian life, and then as that Christian life en- 
larges into community life it must broaden its field and 
take in subjects and courses not distinctively religious. 
Thus the demands increase with every year. It is inevi- 
table that some must suffer, and among them have been 
the Sunday-schools, not more perhaps than others, yet 
often in such a way as to materially hinder their best 
usefulness. In some cases the reason for this will be 
found in the ignorance of the pastor or the missionary of 
their value as an evangelizing agency, and it must be re- 
membered that their present development even in this 
country is of comparatively recent growth. Sometimes 
when there is the will and an effort is made, the results 
are very crude and imperfect, owing partly to the lack of 
the necessary appliances, partly to lack of funds to meet 
even the slight necessary expenses. 

To set forth their value, to explain their operation, to 
supply needed appliances and necessary financial’ aid, 
both in lands where evangelistic influences were already 
ut work and in places where they were still largely un- 
known, it became increasingly evident that some regular 
organization was requisite. For this the Foreign Sunday- 
School Association was formed. As in so many in- 
stances it owed its origin and its growth toa single man. 


GROWTH OF THE FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Albert Woodruff was born in the little town of Sandis- 
field, Mass., among the Berkshire Hills, on the 13th 
of August, 1807. In early life it was his cherished pur- 
pose to enter college, and even while in business he pursued 
some preparatory studies. In 1827, however, he gave up 
this project,went to NewYork and entered into partnership 
with his brother in the fish and salt business, under the 
firm name of E. P. & A. Woodruff, which upon the 
death of his brother became A. Woodruff & Robinson. 
In 1836 he married Harriet Partridge, of Hatfield, the 
granddaughter of Dr. Joseph Lyman, one of the found- 
ers,0f the American Board and its third president. In 
1844 he removed to Brooklyn, where he continued to 
reside to the time of his death. He was one of the orig- 
ital members who organized the Church of the Pilgrims, 
was the first Superintendent of its Sunday-school, and was 
always widely interested in the progress of the institution, 
and an active worker in its extension. 

Ta 1856, while enjoying a holiday trip abroad, Mr. Wood- 
ruff felt his spirit stirred within him by the desecration of 
the Lord’s Day, particularly in Paris. One result of his 
experience and observations as a Sunday-school worker had 
been the conviction that in voluntary lay effort existed the 
best hope of the evangelization of the world. Naturally it 
now occurred to him that in Europe the Sabbath could best 
be redeemed to Christian uses by the establishment of Sun- 
day-schools, 

A few such already existed in Paris, but they were imper- 
fectly organized, and with their slow and intricate music 
offered no attractions to children. Mr. Woodruff procured 
a supply of livelier music from America, won the sympa- 
thy of several noble pastors and laymen, and in six months 
had the happiness of seeing six Sunday-schools in success- 
ful progress, A committee was formed, with the Rev. H. 
Paumier at its hed, for the promotion -of similar work 
throughout France. The Rev. J. P. Cook. became, with 
characteristic encrgy and zeal, the first Sunday-school mis- 





sionary on the European Continent, and Switzerland as 
well as Southern France showed the results of his labor. 

The success of the efforts in France so impressed Mr. 
Woodruff with the great opportunities opening for the 
extension of this work, that a few years later, in 1860, he 
withdrew from active business, with the specific purpose 
of devoting his whole time and strength to it. His fortune 
was not large, indeed in these days it would be esteemed 
very small; but such as it was he devoted it, and all his per- 
sonal efforts to the work, for more than thirty years till 
God called him to himself in October, 1891. 

Tn 1862, accompanied by his wife, who shared fully his 
interest in the work, Mr. Woodruff was again in Europe 
with the definite purpose of doing all in his pcwer to 
develop Sunday-school work. The time was propitious. 
The unification of Italy and strong popular re-action 
against Austrian and papal oppression, opened the 
way in that country for the acceptance of a new idea. 
Religious instruction by laymen, still more by women, was 
as yet a thing undreamed of; but the Rev. Mr. Buscarlet, 
pastor of a Scotch church in Naples, hailed the suggestion 
with joy. “ Your Sunday-school,” said he, ‘“‘is just what I 
want. I have been praying the Lord these eight or ten 


thereby to promote the religious observance of the Sabbath, 
international and local intercourse between Christians 
of all denominations, a Scriptural faith and zealous 
work in making that faith more general and effective.” 

The Society includes, besides its president, trustees, treas- 
urer and secretaries, an active membership of about forty, 
mostly ladies, who divide among them the correspondence 
with various countries. These are organized into four com- 
mittees: Spanish, Italian, German and French. The first 
has for its field not only the whole Spanish Peninsula, but 
the Spanish and Portuguese speaking countries of America, 
trying to keep pace with the marvelous development of 
Brazil and the sister republics to the southward. The 
German Committee extends its correspondence to Russia 
and the Scandinavian Peninsula, Bohemia and Hungary, 
while of the French Committee it may be truly said that 
its field is the world; for it includes all countries not other- 
wise classified, and has missionary correspondents in India, 
China, Japan, Egypt and Southern Africa. 

The principle of voluntary, unpaid service is strictly car- 
ried out in the office of the Association, the only exception 
being some slight expenditure for type-writing and cleri- 
eal labor. On the first Thursday of every month at 3 P. Mm. 
a ting is held at the headquarters of the Association, 





weeks past that he would show me how to set my peopl 
at work, and here I have the answer.”” A few warm hearts 
were enlisted in the effort, and a Sunday-school of eighty 
pupils was soon in a flourishing condition. 

Leaving Italy, Mr. Woodruff and his family passed into 
Southern Germany. At Munich he met indignant opposi- 
tion. ‘“Sunday-schools are not wanted in Germany; we 
can well understand that they may be needed in crude and 
ignorant America! But our children are driven to school 
al] the week at the point of the bayonet; they hate the very 
name of school. Besides, they have religious instruction 
in their day schools and catechising in church by the pas- 
tor- so what more can they need?” 

In Heidelberg, however, a strong ally was found in Mr. J. 
W. Bréckelmann, a retired banker and a man of fervent 
piety. First consenting to act as interpreter in putting the 
case fairly before a company of Christian believers, his 
sympathies became warmly enlisted, and he joined in re- 
butting objections and supporting the arguments of the 
American visitor. ‘‘This Sunday-school,” said he, “is 
what we want to give religious life toGermany. It will 
cure us of our social, political and skeptical evils.’ Not 
only did he accompany Mr. Woodruff as interpreter in his 
travels through Germany, but devoted a great part of his 
time for the next twenty-five years to the establishment of 
Sunday-schools and the conduct of correspondence. To no 
other man is the amazing progress of Sunday-schools in 
Germany more obviously due. The opposition at times 
seemed insurmountable. Clerical etiquet and pride, lay 


* conservatism and timidity, and all the forces of infidelity, 


were arrayed against the new movement. Nevertheless, 
faithful souls were found here and there to engage with 
humble zeal in the good, work. 

At Halle a Sunday-school of two hundred girls was soon 
opened. A theological student from New England recog- 
nized his opportunity, and collecting a hundred boys, he 
brought them into the same school. German etiquet lifted 
its eyebrows at this novel association of boys and girls, but 
the work went on. 

In Berlin another strong ally was found in Pastor Proch- 
now, a man of great spiritual power, formerly a missionary 
in India. He established two Sunday-schools in his own 
parish, and became editor of the Sonntag Schule and of 
other papers, which carry to teachers and pupils the same 
aid that we find in our lesson helps. The highest court 
preacher, Dr. Hoffmann, gave the movement his warm sup- 
port, recommending it to his clergy. The question of 
music for the Sunday-school soon became a burning one. 
The dignity of public worship, even by children, was sup- 
posed to require the old heavy chorals. Mr. Woodruff 
urged the introduction of the livelier melodies, which had 
stirred the hearts of English and American children. 
“These,” cried the objectors, “are only fit for beer-shops; 
nay, it was thence you took them.” “ But,’ retorted the 
American, “‘ we have baptized them; and your own Luther 
says, the Devil must not have all the best music.” 

The great organist, Haupt, committed himself to the 
opinion that children’s worship is best performed in melody, 
and consented that his words should be published in the 
Sonntag Schule, “ altho,”’ said he, “‘ it will bring the music- 
al wrath of all Germany upon me.” Marx, the vocalist, 
approved of the Hindu melody set to ‘‘ There isa Happy 
Land,” which appeared in the same little paper, and was 
soon sung throughout Germany. A significant illustration 
of the providential way in which the work opened is found 
in the fact that only a few months after these schools were 
started and had become well organized, a law was passed in 
Germany that would have made it impossible to commence 
the work. 

Holland and German Switzerland received the sugges- 
tions more cordially, and their Sunday-schools flourished 
from the beginning. 

Returning to America, Mr. and Mrs. Woodruff could not 
fail to maintain communication with the many friends 
whom their counsel had led into this new form of Christian 
effort. The germ which they had planted was found to 
possess extraordinary vitality, not for Europe alone, but 
for all lands within the range of commercial ana Christian 
intercourse. The workers in new fields needed advice, 
sympathy and pecuniary aid, and the correspondence grew 
beyond all possibility of individual management. Soa 
circle of friends began to share the consultations and the 
labor of letter-writing; and at length a bequest from a 
Christian merchant made it necessary to claim incorpora- 
tion under the laws of the State. So the Foreign Sunday- 
School Association came into being. 


ORGANIZATION AND METHODS OF WORK. 
The purpose of the Association, as declared in the by- 
laws, adopted in May, 1878, is ‘\to establish; jmprove and 
assist Sunday or Rible Schools in foreign lands, seeking 





130 State St., Brooklyn, where letters are read from all 
parts of the world. A cordial and general invitation is ex- 
tended to all who are interested to become acquainted with 
this method of Christian work. 

In commencing work in any field, correspondence is be- 
gun with any Christian person abroad whose address can 
be obtained from any source, who is already engaged or who 
can be induced to engage in religious work along Sunday- 
school methods. Counsel, sympathy and assistance of a 
more material. nature are thus conveyed to those ready to 
respond to it, and whose active co-operation is thus guaran- 
teed. 

These correspondents include a very various company of 
Christian men and women in many lands. They may be 
missionaries of other societies; they may be chaplains of 
barracks, or ministers of parishes who find in the Sunday- 
school an efficient agency of church work, not only in their 
own but adjoining neighborhoods, thus enabling them to 
increase their influence by (as it were) multiplying them 
selves. They may be prominent or obscure laymen, or 
women school-teachers, or sewing women whose hearts the 
Lord has touched to make them obedient to the truth, and 
who, stirring up the gift of God which is in them, are im 
parting to others the Gospel which has enriched their own 
lives. . 

It will be seen, then, that the object is not to establish 
Sunday-schools which shall be permanently dependent 
upon the Association for support. It is rather to increase 
and improve the Christian working forces of the people 
themselves by the introduction and development of this 
form of voluntary activity which has done so much to give 
to Christianity its aggressive influence in this country and 
Great Britain, and which is capable of working simila: 
beneficent results wherever an intelligent laity is engaged 
in the study and teaching of an open Bible. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. 





LITERATURE. 

While in no sense a publishing society, the Association has 
found itself so impeded in its work by the scarcity,amount- 
ing in some cases to an absolute lack, of suitable religious 
reading for children, that it has been compelled by force of 
circumstances to address itself in a measure to the remova! 
of this want. Thus it has either directly or indirectly 
secured the translation, publication and distribution of 
books, hymn books, children’s papers, pictures and picture 
cards, and has furnished to teachers various Sabbath- 
school lesson helps. It has been especially helped in this 
work by the strong personal assistance of one of its mem- 
bers. 

The following list shows the number of books published 
by the Association since it first began this work in 1877: 


Christie’s Old Organ......... 22,500 copies in 16 languages. 
Saved at Bem......cccccsccccce —_—- -» * 

Giese ceckveccssccctepen 4,500 = as 

Tip Lewis and his Lamp..... ee a 

Alone in London.............. 1,000=~CO** * Bohemian languaxe. 
Behind the Scenes............ 1..." -* “ “ 


Candle Lighted by the Lord. 500 “ Portuguese “ 

A Sunday-school hymn book, in the Breton language, 
has been issued for the use of schools in Brittany. Forty- 
three copies of the Sunday-School Times and forty copies 
of ** Peloubet’s Notes’’ have been supplied to English-read- 
ing pastors and teachers. 

In 1882 the ladies of the Association, and other friends, 
wishing to make some little testimonial of their love for 
Mrs. Woodruff,who had recently died, contributed a sum of 
money, to be devoted to some special object which she had 
at heart, in connection with the Association, but beyond 
the limits of its regular work. By desire of the President, 
heartily concurred in by the ladies, a hymn and tune book 
and also a Sunday-school Guide of several thousand vol- 
umes were published in Chinese in 1883. This hymn book is 
referred to by the Rev. O. F. Wisner, Canton, in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“Some time ago I received from you an order on the ‘ Shanghai 
Press’ for one copy of your ‘Memorial Hymn Book.’ I sent the 
order and received the book, and I want to thank you very much 
not only for this copy, but for getting out the best hymnal I have 
seen in China. To shew you how we appreciate the book, I wil! 
say that I have sent for, and have just received bill of shipment 
of 150 copies to supply our two boarding schools (one for men and 
‘boys, and one for women and girls) here in Canton.” 


CHILDREN’S PAPERS. 

To meet and remove ‘the obstacle to the work occasioned 
by the dearth of suitable literature for children in many of 
the countries reached.by the Society, it has begun or 45 
sisted in the publicatiqn of Children’s Papers in- different 


‘languages--French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, German” 
‘and Japanese, Its distribution of these papers amounts 
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to over 18,000 monthly, and everywhere they meet with a 
most cordial reception. 

Of the Sunday-school paper published in Italy, Sig. P. 
Parodi, Evangelist, and the Rev. P. F. Cardon write re- 
spectively: 

“ As to the journal L’ Amico dei Fanciulli, it has certainly done, 
and continues to do, great good. Almost all our children collect 
them every year, and their families bind them in large volumes, 
and they remain in their hearts for the instruction of all. For 
our district this good journal is becoming more and more the 
friend of all who have the benefit of being acquainted with it. 
Every time our Sunday-school closes the children carry it home 
with much joy, and in the homes the parents and others examine 
and profit by it.” 

“It is with a perfect joy that I can tell youthat your Amico dei 
Fanciulli has been, this time, the messenger which has preceded 
the preaching of the Gospel, at a little village of 6,000 to 8,000 pop- 
ulation, northeast of Cuneo. .. .” 

PICTURES AND PICTURE CARDS. 


Next to books and papers, these render efficient neip, 
especially in heathen countries, where they are an actual 
necessity in attracting the young to the Sunday-schools 
and in fastening Bible truths upon their minds, * Miss L. 
G. Meachen, North India, writes: 


“ We should be glad if you could occasionally send us any xind 
of pictures or texts in our language here as rewards.’ We are 
obliged to use something of this kind to keep the children regular 
in attendance; and they are also very helpful in teaching Scrip- 
ture stories, so that we should be very grateful for them.” 

Miss E. B. French, China, writes: 


“It is surprising how interested children become in the stories 
when they have the pictures before them to represent what they 
are hearing about.” 


Madagascar and South Africa are constantly appealing 
for helps of this kind; and the Rev. Mr. De a pn 
says of them: 


“The cards you so promptly sent at my request last summer 
were a great pleasure to Mrs. De Forest and a real help in our 
Sunday-school work. We all thank you very much.” ~-- 


For home distribution among its contributors, with a 
view to keeping them informed and thereby maintaining 
their interest in the work, the Association issues an’Annual 
Report, and also a “Quarterly Leaf” (in reality; a pam- 
phlet), containing extracts from the letters received during 
the preceding three months. 2° 

ANNEXES. 

The extension of Sunday-school work being the para- 
mount aim of the Association, it ever impresses upon its 
correspondents the desirability of reaching districts outly- 
ing those in which the work has already taken root, and in 
those districts forming mission Sunday-schools, or, as they 
are termed abroad, annexes. 

From Spain the Rev. Mr. Empaytez writes: 4 


“My Sunday-schools are in five places—Barcelona/San, Gines- 
ta, Maturo and Trempa. In these places the principa} Sunday- 
school is held in our chapel in each station. My other Sunday- 
schools are more transitory, and depend on the zeal of teachers 
and also change of residence of those who allow us their rooms for 
this purpose on Sundays. At San we have two Sunday 
held in thechapel in the morning, the other in the house of a 
friend in the afternoon. These two schools meet together once a 
week for Bible instruction and singing and recitation of texts. I 
hope to begin another school this year in San: esta has 
also two Sunday-schools, but both are small.” $ 


The Rev. J. Robinson says: 


“ We have in all about fourteen Sunday-gchools, a continuance 
of our day schools, on the Sabbath. I am bound tosaya large 
number of our converts, and by far the greater proportion of our 
native preachers—we number more than 1,900 converts and have 
about forty native preachers and teachers—date their’ first im- 
pressions favorable to Christianity from our schoo)-teaching, 
while many who have passed away, when dying, have given 
praise to God that ever they were received into pyr gchools and 
rescued from the blighting curse of heathenism. ; I second to 
none in my appreciation of the good accomplished b by one daily 
preaching to the people of this great Empire; but Tam every year 
more fully persuaded that China will be won to™ rist more 
through the youth of the nation than by any means. The 
difference in the character of the Christians-who become con- 
verted in early life, from these whom the grace’ f God rescues in 
after years, is very mark : 


l ,one 








ARMY SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Another phase of Christian work to which the Associa- 
tion has had the privilege of rendering material assistance 
is the military branch, consisting of schools formed among 
soldiers and their families and of schools formed at the 
instigation of the Association or its correspondents by 
army officers among the heathen surrounding their sta- 
tions. To the former class belongs the church of the Rev. 
Luigi Capellini, Rome, and the work of the Rev. A. 
de Rougement, Paris, France, who writes: 

“For some months I gathered together a few recruits in one of 
the Salles Populaires, and the Lord blessed this beginning by two 
or three conversions; but I was resolyed to have a hall entirely at 
their disposal, as I had in Nice and Algiers. I am thankful to 
say that the Lord made my way easy. Now we have a Bible class 
With from fifty toone hundred members. As the soldiers know 
little, or almost nothing, I have been led to take the Sunday- 
School methods with them, and the very few who are more ad- 
vanced I take individually, or together, whenever an opportunity 
is offered, and I explain the great lines of Sacred History and of 
Biblical Theology, showing Christ and the salvation of men and 
nations by faith. Bibles are put at their disposal, and many have 
been taken to the barracks to be read.” 

A nong the schools of this kind in heathen lands is one in 
Nori 1 India, of which Miss L. G. Meachen writes: 


“ At this school (Bajai) Miss Bredden is the head of the female 
work in the Almora Mission, and has a class for boys, sons of the 
native soldiers, They attend a Government school during the 
Week, in which no religion is taught, so Miss Bredden started a 
class especially for these, and it has grown so much that tae 
members in attendance are now about forty. After a time the 


‘ 





of the regiment. The boys are very eager and regular, and so 
so interested that it has been a great disappointment to them 
all.” 








Miss Bliss, Madagascar, algo refers to this branch of the 


work thus: 


“Even in far away military stations and outposts Christian 


commanders, or governors, or their officers form Sunday-schools, 
and do what they can for the 


of their followers and the 


heathen tribes around them. ite recently I heard from an 


officer, who was formerly oneof the best teachers in the school, 
and who tells me they have succeeded in gathering together 400 


Lakaland children from the heathen tribes surrounding their 
military posts on the Southwest coast.” 


GENERAL SURVEY. 

It will be interesting to givea brief survey of the results of 
this department of Sunday-school work. In these results the 
Foreign Sunday-School Association does not claim to have 
been the sole agency. While in many cases the pioneer, it 
recognizes most cordially the work of other organizations, 


such as the Continental Committee of the London Sunday- 


School Union and the variows missionary societies. 
Germany has now more than 8,000 Sunday-schools, with 


30,000 teachers and 360,000 scholars. So completely has official 
opposition ceased that some years ago the highest ‘Church 
Council in Prussia ordained that all candidates for ‘ordina- 


tion should be trained in organizing and conducting Sun- 


day-schools. Besides the Central Committee at Berlin, 


local unions exist in various parts of Germany where teach- 


ers meet for discussion of methods and comparison of expe- 


rience. The first great National Sunday-school Convention 


ever held on the European Cohtinent was the Jubilee of Ger- 
man Sunday-schools, which was celebrated at Berlin, Oc- 
tober 7th-9th, 1888, while commemorative services were 
held simultaneously in many towns and cities of Germany. 


France has more than 1,100 schools, with 4.500 teachers 


and 115,000 scholars; Switzerland, 1,500 schools, 6,522 teach- 
ers and 97,890 scholars; Holland, 1,400 schools, 3,800 teach- 


ers and 150,000 scholars; Sweden and Denmark in nearly 


equal proportion. In RomanCatholic countries peculiar difl.* 
culties have been encountered; but Italy, Spain, Portugal. 


Belgium, and the republics of Central and South America 


have many faithful teachers, who, with the aid of attractive 
little papers supplied by the Association, have won the 


hearts of the children about them, and are doing untold 


The Sunday-schools on niission ground, tho ‘not origi- 
nated by the Association, have been largely aided by it in 
supplies of papers and hymn books, and its correspondents 
are found on every continent. 


The work which has been thus described will be further 
illustrated in its scope, field, methods and appreciation in 
the letters and articles which follow. It is a work which 
contains possibilities almost literally limitless, which only 
need the necessary funds to make them actualities. Econ- 
omy does not obviate the need of money, and tho the 
workers are voluntary, there. _are instrumentalities of the 
kinds indicated which require financial support which 
cannot be immediately derived from those who are not 
rich in this world’s goods. Any who are incited by the 
view of the work to make further inquiries will find those 
inquiries gladly answered by addressing the President of 
the Association, Rev. Henry C. Woodruff at the office of the 
Society, 130 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. And any who, 
appreciating the value of Sunday-school work, are willing 
to lend a helping hand to thése faithful, devoted, but ham- 
pered workers in different lands will find their gifts grate- 
fully acknowledged by sending them to Mr:C. B. Daven- 
port, Treasurer, 106 Greene Street, New York City. 


GERMANY. 


BY COUNT A. VON BERNSTORFF. 
, 

TWENTY-EIGHT years have now elapsed since the visit of 
Mr. Woodruff to Berlin, and other German cities, brought 
us a practical knowledge of Sunday-school work. In 1863 
in the Lutheran and Reformed Churches of Berlin 
there were four children’s services, conducted in the 
churches by the minister alone. Since that time wonder- 
ful progress has been made. The few Sunday-schools start- 
ed in the winter of 1863-1864, under the immediate person- 
al influence of Mr. Woodruff, have multiplied to 108. In 
the capital of the German Empire the Free Chutches have 
now 21 Sunday-schools—the National Church, to which the 
great bulk of the people belong, 8’—in which 31,785 chil- 
dren are taught by 1,471 teachers. Progress has been espe- 
cially rapid during the last eight years, due to the fact 
that a stronger religious movement has been felt in our 
metropolis, and that all the great agencies for home mis- 
sion work have started Sunday-schools. We have no exact 
statistics as to the whole number of Sunday-schools in 
Germany, the last ones having been taken in 1878. New 
statistics are being prepared; but progress is evident. 

The progress is not only numerical; it also shows itself 
in the changed opinion of many on the subject. . ‘The strong 
opposition made at first by teachers of public schools and 
by a great number of pastors has almost entirely vanished. 

It is recognized now that Sunday-schools do not interfere 
with the ordinary educational work of thegublic school, 
but that they are devotional exercises which bring the chil- 
dren in contact with the Bible and with living Christianity. 
Many pastors, who were formerly jealous of the Sunday- 
school, have now taken it up themselves. But there is a 
third line of progress which should be mentioned. Greater 
exertions are made to render the Sunday-schools effective. 
Able ministers of the Gospel are endeavoring to improve 
the literature for teachers and children, and try, by per- 
sonal contact with the teachers, to improve their efficiency. 
A great deal is due to the friendly position taken by most 
of the church governments, especially the Upper Consistory 
at Berlin. A member of the latter, Propst von der Goltz, 
has been for many years a member of the German Sunday- 
School Committee, and a warm supporter of the cause. 


















Almost all the churches and parties have now undertaken 
Sunday-school work, each in their own way. We have, 
therefore, a good variety of Sunday-schools, some held in 
churches, others in the halls of home mission agencies; 
still others in private houses. Some are superintended by 
the paster of the church, others by laymen. Some have a 
regular liturgy, others have not. 

What has been the result of Sunday-school work during 
these twenty-eight years? The influence of the Word of 
God brought to bear upon thousands of children is certainly 
of no small value; but in a broad sense it has affected the 
whole development of religious life in Germany. The 
growing interest in a better observation of the Lord’s Day 
has found a powerful support in the Sunday-schools, and in 
a greater measure still lay work found a strong ally in 
them. Remarkably enough, all the laymen in Germany 
who are now in the front ranks of evangelistic labor, have 
begun to work for the Lord in the Sunday-school. There 
they have become more deeply acquainted with the Bible; 
there they have learned the sweetness of bringing the 
knowledge of saving truth to immortal souls; there they 
have been trained for further work for the Master. With 
these resulis and this progress, we look confidently for 
God’s further help in the future. The Sunday-schools give 
the impulse for new missionary agencies, and these again 
start new Sunday schools. Yet there is a vast ground to be 
gained still. We are yet very far from the state of things 
we aim at—namely, that in every parish one or more Sun- 
day-schools gather the young for Christ. 

The work of propagation is under the care of the Sunday- 
schgol Committee in Berlin, which is deeply grateful for 
the generous assistance it has always received from the 
London Sunday-School Union. The Committee employsa 
traveling agent, at present, the Rev. E. Just, who, in the 
first eighteen months after his appointment, was enabled 
to assist in the foundation of thirty new Sunday-schools. 
The Committee further arranges Sunday-school conven- 
tions every three years, which always prove very helpful 
to the cause. The last one was held at Bielefeld, in Octo- 
ber, 1890. It also publishes a periodical for Sunday-school 
teachers, now edited by the well-known writer Dr. Dalton, 
formerly of the German Reformed Church at St. Peters- 
burg, and one for children, besides other books and helps, 
as an almanac for teachers and one for children. The local 
union at Bremen and a Pastor Westphal, at Céthen, also 
publish Sunday-school periodicals, and we can only rejoice 
that by different writers the public attention is drawn to 
this important work. 

The International Lessons have not been adopted in 
Germany, as almost all churches attach great value to the 
ecclesiastical year, which they do not find sufficiently con- 
sidered in the International plan. A German plan, taking 
the Bible in four years, was first introduced in 1888, and 
has been adopted in several schools, but not universally. 
A revised one has just been prepared for the years 1892 to 
1895. The teachers of all Sunday-schools in Berlin meet 
once a month for a conference. The days of prayer in Octo- 
ber are also observed in Germany. An able minister re- 
cently said that the Sunday-schools are now worked in 
Germany with the experience of a large number of years, 
but yet with the fervor of first love. We trust that it will 
remain so, and that the Sunday-school will become more 
and more a useful agency to spread the Kingdom of the 
Lord in Germany. 

RERTIN, GERMANY. 


BY HENRY USSING. 


For about fifty years there have been some few separate 
efforts at Sunday-school work in Denmark. The first en- 
terprise, which has continued till now, was undertaken in 
1861 by the Methodists, who, like the other dissenting bod- 
ies, have laid great stress upon Sunday-schools. But as 
their number is very small (all together making up only 
one per cent. of the population), the real question in Den- 
mark is that of Sunday-schools in the Established Church. 

In the Established Evangelical Lutheran Church Sunday- 
schools were opened in 1867 in Copenhagen. About 1875 
they began to grow over the country. The progress may be 
seen by the following figures: In 1870 there were 10 Sunday- 
schools; in 1880, 100 Sunday-schools, with 10,000 children 
and 500 teachers; and in 1890 500 Sunday-schools, with 35,000 
children and 1,700 teachers. The two great organizations 
for Home Missions (in Copenhagen and in the country) 
have taken the leading part in the work, sent out mission- 
aries, published children’s papers, and (lately) a Teachers’ 
Magazine. The work, on the whole, is properly organized, 
is advancing well, and has met with very little opposition 
from the ministers, many of whom have done good work 
for the cause. In Denmark, as in other places, the Sunday- 
school proves a great blessing—for the promotion of living 
Christianity among the young, for the quickening of the 
zeal and activity of the laity, and for the development of a 
true congregational life. 


. COPENHAGEN, DENMARK. 


SPAIN. 


BY THE REV. FRITZ FLIEDNER. 








SPAIN is newly conquered ground. There is no organiza- 
tion of the different schools, very little intercommunication 
between the different missions or denominations, tho all 
work, thanks to God, in peace and harmony; for we have 
the enemy too near, and too much to do, so that there is no 
room left for quarreling. This survey, therefore, has no 
pretension of completeness, or even of such accuracy as 
would be desirable. 

But we can begin with one fact—i. ¢., that the Sunday- 
school work makes progress slowly but. steadily in Spain— 
slowly because the greatest difficulty in our work, the 
small number and deficiency of the workers, makes itself 
perhaps nowhere more sensibly felt than in this branch, 
but at the same time steadily, as there is scarcely a new 
station occupied without gathering the children on Sunday 
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ress is most marked. Then we desired to gather the chil- 
dren, and we could scarcely find a suitable place; when we 
had found it we could not get enough young Christian men 
disposed to help in the work, and, above all, we had scarcely 
any hymns and none suitable for children. All this has 
changed completely. In Santander and Bilbao in the 
north; in Marin, in Galicia, in Villaescusa Escorial and 
Camufias, in Seville and Madrid; in Cordova, San Fernan- 
do and Dorez; in Granada, Cosptana and Reus, there are 
mission houses, chapels and schools built; and tho there is 
no special place for the Sunday school, the church or 
chapel, and sometimes the school-rooms, serve the purpose 
very weil. But there are besides mission stations in rented 
houses in San Sebastian, Faragoya, Pamplona, Tanste, 
Logrofio, Barcelona, Drataro’, Sans, Sanmartin or Pueblo- 
nuevo, Saragossa, Valladolid, Salamanca Viejo, Ferrol, 
Mocejon, Valencia, Malaga, Linares, St. Caroline, Utrera, 
Villafranca, Puerto Santa Maria, Puerto Real, Huelva, 
Riotinto and Cadiz. 

Perhaps some may smile at the enumeration of all these 
cities; for us each one is a fort which we have conquered by 
the grace of God, and which we are determined to hold. In 
many of these places, especially in Barcelona, Madrid and 
Seville, there are four, five or more Sunday-schools of the 
different denominations. It is very difficult to give exact 
figures; but I believe the number of Spanish Sunday-schools 
to be about sixty [there are more than this], with between 
four and five thousand scholars, perhaps even more. In 
some, it is true, there are no teachers or helpers; but the 
majority have gradually educated, if not the necessary 
staff, at least a tolerable number of helpers, and usuatty 
the instruction is given in the ordinary manner by classes. 

And hymns! Oh, I wish the American friends could come 
and hear our children sing. Thanks to them we have made 
a great step in advance by publishing our Sunday-school 
hymn book with a hundred hymns; but now there are 
every year added new ones, and some of them have already 
won the hearts and homes of children and parents. 

This progress of the Sunday-school work is, to a great 
extent, due to the Sunday-school paper, El Amigo de la 
Infancia or Children’s Friend, with which the Foreign 
Sunday-School Association of America provides the Span- 
ish Sunday-schools so liberally. It goes with the children 
into the houses, and the pictures are often seen adorning 
the walls and driving out ugly or bad pictures, and éach 
Sunday the children’s eyes light up when the paper is dis- 
tributed. The same generous help has given us some very 
nice books for children, among them “ Lost Gip,”’ ‘ Saved 
at Sea,” ‘“Christie’s Old Organ,” ‘‘ White as Snow,” 
‘Christmas Tales.”’ A good many other books have been 
published, partly by the help of private persons, and to a 
great extent by the Religious Tract Society, which like- 
wise is never weary in well-doing. So our Spanish Sunday- 
school literature, we are thankful to say, has grown much 
and is growing. 

Not all, perhaps even not the majority of our Sunday- 
schools, are following the plan of the international Lessons; 
but some of our weekly periodicals, ¢e.g., The Christian, or 
El Cristiano, publish not only a “section for the young,” 
but notes and commentaries on the International Lessons 
very useful, and highly ap 
preciated by a great number of teachers. And last, but not 
least, we find great encouragement in the fact, that some 
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of our Sunday-schools, however small the number may yet 
be, begin to accustom their scholars to give regularly, even 
tho the contributions be but small. 

We have to content ourselves with our printed messen- 
gers, hymu books, leaflets, Children’s Friend and books, 
big and little, and can only occasionally make useful our 
missionary travels for the establishment of Sunday-schools. 
But these printed messengers do, sometimes, the services 
of angels. A few weeks ago I got a letter from Guatemala 
asking for Bibles and Christian books and hymns. The 
only token of the work of the Gospel as it is going on in 
Spain, which the writer had seen, was El Amigo de la 
Infancia, Texas, Mexico and the United States of Colum- 
bia, Central America and South America, Chile, Peru, 
Uruguay and Paraguay know it already. Iam sure, if the 
American friends had experienced some of its victories, 
they would double their efforts for propagating it. One 
thing I hope they will always do, viz., accompany their gifts 
with their prayers. 

Let me conclude my imperfect sketch with my last 
experience. It was at the foot of the Sierra or mountain 
chain of Guadarrama, in the little convent where Philip IT 
lived, the great persecutor of the Gospel, while on the slope 
of the mountain, twenty minutes’ walk higher up, the 
great palace and monastery of the Escurial was built. 
There God has given us a small band of children whom we 
gather for an evening school during the week and in a 
Sunday-school on the Lord’s Day. I taught them the 
Christmas hymns and their eyes shone, because they had 
already learned some of them well. Then we read together 
the xcist Psalm, the traveling psalm of my dear father, as I 
had fo part from them for along journey, and we sang 
from ‘the Sunday-school hymn book a parting hymn. 
When I left, I asked them if they would forget to pray for 
Then one of the boys grasped my hand as firmly as he 
could and cried with tears: “* Nunca!”’—‘ never.” This 
word rings still in my ears and in my heart. I pass it on 
to our dear American friends. Will you forget to pray for 
our Spanish Sunday-schools? Oh, nuneca!—never! and may 
God bless you! 


me, 


MADRID. 


PORTUGAL. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT STUART. 


’ 


Psalm cxxvii. 

THE Foreign Sunday-School Association of America 
broadly recognize these inspired words, and lovingly stretch 
out their hands to children far off in distant lands to bring 
them nigh to the children of their own favored land 
through the Word of God and the blood of Jesus; that 


“ Children are God's heritage.” 








blood that spiritually does to all races what God did in 
creation, “‘ made of one blood all nations that dwell on the 
face of the earth.”” With deepest gratitude to God, and 
thanks to the Association, we record the many and varied 
gifts of literature, suited to the children of our Sunday- 
schools, which your Society has for many years gratuitously 
provided. A visit which I have just paid to Oporto has 
enabled me to know the great number that now enjoy and 
highly appreciate Your gifts of El Amigo, ‘ Christie’s 
Old Organ,” “Saved at Sea,’ and “A Candle Lighted by 
the Lord.”” We have at least 1,200 children receiving your 
gifts, and perhaps about a half more adults; for our Sun- 
day schools in some places are largely composed of adults 
who neither know how to read or write, and who delight to 
sit as little children to hear the Word and carry home a 
copy of the Amigo, that one who can read,.may do so, in 
the family or in a neighbor’s house. The hearts of our 
Sunday-school teachers and scholars are drawn out toward 
you in love and gratitude as your monthly gifts touch their 
hands; and we believe that your gifts come as the fraternal 
touch of spirits desiring and longing to bind all children 
throughout the several countries of the world in the one 
living, loving, eternal brotherhood of Christ Jesus. May 
he abundantly bless your gifts to us and all others who re- 
ceive them. 


LISBON. 
ITALY. 


BY THE REVS. M,. PROCHET AND D. BORGIa. 


THE total number of Sunday-school pupils, as given in 
the Evangelical Year Book for 1891, was, at the beginning of 
this year about ten thousand ; but the number of Sunday- 
schools and of Sunday-school teachers is only given by a few 
of the denominations at work in Italy. 

I. The old Italian Evangelical Church, called the Church 
of the Waldenses, has 138 Sunday-schools, numbering 
about 6,600 pupils, of which 87 Sunday-schools, with about 
8,700 pupils -are in the 18 old churches of the Waldensian 
Valleys in Piedmont (near Turin), and 57 Sunday-schools 
with about 2,900 pupils are to be found connected with 
the 44 organized churches which have been created in all 
the provinces of Italy, by the evangelization con- 
ducted among the Roman Catholic population. As 
will be noticed, each of the 18 old parish churches of 
the Valleys has several Sunday-schools, as it extends 
over a pretty large territory; there is a larger one for the 
center of the village and a smaller one in every hamlet of 
the village; the average number of pupils being above 45 
for each school. In the mission fields of the Waldensian 
Church, every regular congregation has one Sunday-school, 
and there is one in each of a dozen missionary stations where 
no church has yet been formally organized, the average 
number of pupils being above 50 for every’School. Some of 
these mission Sunday-schools, attended mostly by children 
of Catholic parents, or of parents converted from Roman- 
ism, are especially worth mentioning as they number at 
least a hundred pupils each. 

II. The Methodists come next with Sunday-schools, 
numbering 1,213 pupils. The number of their Sunday- 
schools is not given. They are divided into two sections: 
Ist. The Wesleyan Methodists, with 777 Sunday-school pu- 
pils. 2d. The Methodist Episcopal, with 436 pupils. 

III. The Baptists, who form three or four different sec- 
tions, report a total of 36 Sunday-schools, with about 850 
pupils. 

IV. The Evangelical Church has from the first endeavored 
to open in connection with every one of its: congregations 
Sunday-schools as well as elementary and evening schools. 
Sunday-schools were quickly introduced in almost all 
the churches, and after about twenty years thirty Sunday- 
schools have been formed, with about 1,200 children, most- 
ly children of Catholics. This fact that 1,200 Catholic chil- 
dren are gathered almost every Sunday to study the Word 
of God shows the importance of the Sunday-school as the 
wing of our congregations, which already have many faith- 
ful members from our schools. So all hope in Italy that 
Sunday-schools may and will be largely, in the future, the 
means of raising up faithful, sincere, converted, living 
members of every Church scattered throughout Italy. And 
in acountry incredulous and pre-eminently Roman Catho- 
lic, where Papacy has its seat, to gather thousands of chil- 
dren to prayer, to the preaching, to the worship in spirit 
and in truth is our hope—is the future of the Church in 
Italy. 

Two hundred and fifty schools with 10,000 pupils are 
a promising beginning for the country which is the seat 
of the Pope; but what can they do for a nation of thirty 
millions unless they are powerfully helped by the Christ- 
ians of Protestant lands? 

ROME. 

FRANCE. 

{Ir isa matter of sincere regret that a glimpse of the 
condition of the Sunday-school cause in France cannot be 
given by one on the spot. But the article which we had 
been told we might expect has not come to hand in time, 
owing, no doubt, to a miscarriage of the mails. We are 
unwilling that the work in France should go without 
recognition. This must be an apology for the extremely 
imperfect character of this sketch.] 

The work of the Association in France, as it Was among 
the earliest,'so it has been and is one of the most interest- 
ing. The conditiotr of religious life there presents features 
nowhere else found’ to a like extent, which make it attract- 
ive as a field of religious work. The lines of superstition 
and unbelief, of rationalistic and evangelical church life, 
seem more clearly drawn there than almost anywhere elsé. 
Scattered here and there up and down the eighty-seven de- 
partments of that fair land whose sympathy with us in his- 
tory and political principle knits her so closely to ourselves, 
we count many correspondents who are faithfully if hum- 
bly, endeavoring to hold forth to their countrymen the 
word of life. When we consider the influence which France 
has had and is destined to have upon the history of the 


















world we cannot too earnestly desire that that infiuence 
should wholly set in the direction of evangelical Christian- 
ity and not of frivolity and infidelity. Nor can that result 
be better gained than by the raising up of a large and 
influential body of active and intelligent Christian laymen 
such as the Sunday-school calls for and creates, wherever it 
has been allowed unchecked activity fora long time. We 
count it a great pleasure to be able to aid these brethren in 
their work. 

A brief sketch of the history of Sunday-school effort in 
France will be of interest, and helpful in understanding 
the present condition of the work. 

A pastor in the North, at the instigation of an English- 
man, began a Sunday-school in his parish, about the year 
1813-1814. ‘It did not spread. Later Pastor Cook and his 
sons took up the Sunday-school question, and founded a 
number, which, however, did not exert a telling influence. 
It was only after the visit of Mr. Woodruff, in 1856, that 
pastors Henri Paumier and Paul Cook made it an institu- 
tion in the Eglises Reformées de France. From that 
time to this the Sunday-school work has assumed a great 
and vital importance. The Foreign Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation is continuing to influence and encourage feeble 
churches and laymen in opening Sunday-schools in the 
most forsaken districts of France. 

Several of the most successful missionaries have been 
converted and led to missionary labors in the Sunday- 
schools. Mr. Coillard, now on the Zambesi, whom Mr. 
Pinto, the African explorer, called “the most remarkable 
man” he met in his travels, is a fruitof Pastor Dhombres’s 
labors in the Sunday-school. 

The Paris Sunday-School Committee, by way of assisting 
the work throughout France and linking the schools more 
closely to it, hasagreed that any school in France which 
takes up a collection for its work may receive a number of 
the papers for children, Feuilles du Dimanche adequate to 
its needs. As many of the schools of France are extremely 
poor this course has thus far created an annual deficit, for 
the supply of which the Committee of Paris has been 
obliged to look to its friends. Our English brethren of the 
London Sunday-School Union have assisted them in this 
way. Our Association has also been able to help the work 
in France for several years by contributing five hundred 
francs annually toward this part of its work. 

There are some things which statistics will very imper 
fectly describe. Among these are moral and religious forces. 
They cannot be counted; they must be weighed, and that 
upon scales peculiarly their own. Thé Sunday-schools of 
France are not numerous certainly when measured against 
those of her neighbor just across the Channel; but when 
measured by the opposition and. indifference in face of 
which the work is carried on, they certainly appeal strongly 
to sympathy and aid for the promise and potency there is 
in them of hastening the day when of France it shall be 
said, All her children are taught of the Lord. 


HOLLAND. 


BY J. M. HEYBROCK, 
FOREIGN SECRETARY OF THE DUTCH SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


THE first religious Sunday-school in Holland was estab- 
lished in the year 1836 by Mr. Capadose, a converted Israel- 
ite. It wasnot, however, before the year 1847 that the num- 
ber of Sunday-schools in Holland began to increase, during 
the first years slowly, but since 1860 with great rapidity. 
Two friends of the Sunday-school, the Rev. Adama van 
Scheltama and Mr. Looman, stimulated by Mr. Woodruff, 
whom they met with in a providential way, resolved, with 
two other friends, upon the foundation of the Dutch Sun- 
day-School Union. Since the foundation of that Union in 
1864 the Sunday-school work in Holland has made great 
progress, not only with regard to the number of schools, 
but also with regard to the general aspect of the work. 

In the last twenty-five years the American system of 
small classes is more and more adopted, especially in those 
schools that have been recently started also by the labor of 
our Sunday-school missionary. Our Union owes very much 
to the English Sunday-School Union, that enabled us to 
support, almost since twenty years, a missionary for the 
extension of the Sunday-school work in Holland. Most of 
our teachers make use of the publications of our Sunday- 
School Union, and our annual and other meetings are 
most frequently attended by them. In these meetings the 
various topics concerning Sunday-school labor are earnestly 
discussed. The most important publications of the Sunday- 
School Union are the Weekly Christian Fumily Cirele and 
the Weekly Hints for Teachers. Both. these papers are 
written by the Secretary of our Union, Mr. Looman. Dur- 
ing the last years our Sunday-School Union is continually 
progressing in activity and number of members. 

According to the last statistics we have in Holland 1,400 
Sunday-schools, with 150,000 pupils and 3,800 teachers (men 
and women). Our Union has forty-eight sections spread 
all over the country. These sections have in charge to do, 
within the limit of the districts, the same work as the 
Union endeavors to do over the whole land, namely, to 
bring the Gospel to the young people. And we can boast of 
great things the Lord has done among us in that way. 
Many poor Sunday-schools are continually assisted by the 
Union, and more should have been done in that way if the 
financial powers were not so little. Wecan certify that 
also in Holland the Sunday-school is an institution that 
contributes largely to the extension of the Kingdom of the 
Lord. 


AMSTERDAM. 


MANY causes have of late co-operated to concentrate pop- 
ular attention upon Brazil. Politics, commerce and re- 
ligion combine to make the present history of the youngest 
of the sisterhood of republics the object of interest. The 
baby in any family generally receives most attention, and 
that quite as often for the eccentricity as the regularity of 
its conduct. Reciprocity and self-government have both a 
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side which looks toward religion. It is only as men recog- 
nize and freely rule themselves as citizens of the Kingdom 
of God that political self-rule becomes possible. And there 
is no product or improvement of our national life which 
Brazil can more profitably welcome than that spirit of in- 
elligent lay activity in the study of the Bible which is 
embodied in the Sunday-school. Definite and complete 
statistical information of the present religious condition 
may be hard to obtain. But the condition of religious 
liberty is always advantageous for spiritual activity, and 
connected with that there is a disposition of the workers in 
that country to improve the advantages which have thus 
been set before them. Our correspondence began in Brazil, 
in Campinas, long years ago, and one of our most recent 
appropriations was to assist a newly organized Sunday- 
school in Rie Grande do Sul. A large part of our work in 
Brazil consists in the distribution of the Portuguese Child’s 
Paper to which allusion is made in the report from Portu- 
gal. As one after another of the larger divisions of the 
world open thus more freely to religious life and work, 
the feeling must often rise in the thoughtful mind, How 
are these openings to be filled or even fairly occupied? The 
more enthusiastic a man is as a friend of missions the 
more keenly must he feel that the offerings of men and 
means are but mere driblets when compared with the de- 
mands, which press upon all sides. Before, however, we 
yield to despair let us revert to that period of the history of 
Sunday-schools which has always seemed its real birth. 
The same problem confronted those interested in those 
days, Where shall we get money to pay teachers to teach 
all these children? And then the Word of the Lord came 
to them hardly less distinctively than when he set apart 
Paul and Silas to their missionary service, and the noble 
Wesleyans in England said “ Let us teach them ourselves’; 
so we may answer, Let each convert become in turn a 
teacher. And the Sunday-school, with its wonderful flexi- 
bility of adaptation to all differing conditions of progress 
and culture, affords a method and a working plan to make 
each nation as rapidly as possible self-evangelizing, which 
is what each nation must ultimately be if it is to be evan- 
gelized at all. 

SAO PAULO, 





MEXICO. 


BY THE REV. A. B. CASE. 


THE three churches which are under my charge, Parral, 
Zaragoza and Las Cuevas, have each their Sunday-school, 


at present officered entirely by the native Mexicans. The ° 


superintendent of our Las Cuevas school is perhaps the 
most popular man in that village, and was for many years 
the village president. The school has outgrown the room 
which it has oceupied for two years, and expects within a 
few weeks to take up quarters ina fine new chapel now 
nearing completion. I shall hope in my next to report a 
decided increase in the size of the school. 

The superintendent of the Zaragoza school resides about 
eight miles from the town; but since his election at the first 
of the year he has not, to my knowledge, missed a single 
Sabbath in being at his post. I am expecting soon to send 
au native helper there, and hope also to establish a day- 
school within a few weeks. 

Our Parral school is branching out in quite a remarkable 
way. On account of hard times many of our church mem- 
bers have gone out into the neighboring places in search of 
work and have established themselves temporarily. ' The 
result is that besides the central school in the city, which 
in respect to size and interest nearly holds its own, we 
have now three branch schools witha membership averag- 
ing twenty each, and there is prospect that within a short 
time another branch will be established, fully as large, or 
larger, at the start. 

ALLENDE, 

BULGARIA. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE D. MARSH. 


WE may say that. Sunday-school work in Bulgaria dates 
back more than thirty years. The missions of the Ameri- 
“n Board in Bulgaria, south of the Balkans and in Thrace 
and Macedonia, and of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church north of the Balkans, consider the study of the 
Bible in the Sunday-school as second to no other work. In 
all this field there are about forty points occupied as sta- 
tions and outstations. The Word is preached regularly in 
most of these places, and we have well-conducted Sunday- 
schools in almost all places where we have preaching ser- 
vices. At some of these points the attendance at Sunday- 
school is almost equal to that of the congregations for 
preaching. The total average attendance at these Sunday- 
schools at present is about 1,700; they range from 7 to 130; 
several of them average over a hundred. One school is 
sometimes made glad by the presence of from 200 to 300 
children. It suggests what may be when the people all 
become awakened to the importance of religious teaching. 
Many who are not Protestants visit these schools from time 
to time. We have hoped that ere this there would be in 
the National Church some movement toward the opening 
of Sunday-schools for the study of the Scriptures on the 
Sabbath. But very little of this has been undertaken. In 
some cases where Sunday-schools have been begun they 
have had too secular aims to secure success. The aim must 
be high, sincere, and earnestly religious in order to attain 
the true ends of the Sunday-school in this land. 

Much has been done already toward supplying all the 
nations with the Bible, and facilitating its study. It is 
about twenty years since the whole Bible was prepared for 
the Bulgarians in their own language. The past week a 
pocket edition, at moderate price, has been completed and 
gone into circulation. A good Bible Dictionary has been 
published by our mission. We are publishing a commen- 
tary on the New Testament. Other similar helps have 
been prepared. The Bulgarian Evangelical Society prepare 
a Sunday-school Quarterly on the International Lessons. 
Our weekly mission paper, having a good circulation in all 
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parts of the country, presents the lessons of the Interna- 
tional Series to its readers regularly. We are sure that a 
good many who are not found in Sunday-schools are study- 
ing the Bible, and we believe the number of Sunday- 
schools, and the attendance upon them, will increase year 
by year. 

PHILIPPOPOLIs. 


TURKEY. 
BY THE REV. H. N. BARNUM, D.D. 


THE aim of the mission work is, so far as possible, to 
bring the Bible andits truths into contact with the heart 
of every man, woman andchild. This work takes the prec- 
edence of all others, for the instrument which is to trans- 
form men is the truth of God applied by the Spirit of God. 
This single statement is enough to show the value ofa 
single agency like the Sunday-school. Some preliminaries 
are generally needed before a regularly organized Sunday- 
school can go into operation. A desire to, learn must be 
stimulated. Ifa man does not know how to read he must 
be taught. This awakens a desire to possess a Bible, gener- 
ally one with references so that Scripture may be com- 
pared with Scripture. The owner of the Bible associates 
with himself a few others for its reading and study. 
Many a Sunday, and many a long winter evening is spent 
in searching this book, which has to them a freshness 
which it cannot have to those who have read it from child- 
hood. - In the early stages of the work, many in this way, 
even without a teacher, come to a knowledge of the truth. 

Often a Bible or Testament is sold to a distant village. 
It may not be heard from for years, until we learn 
that there isa small evangelical community there—made 
such by studying this one book by themselves—who wish 
some one to lead them to a fuller knowledge of the truth. 
The work inone of our important outstations began 
through a Testament stolen from a colporteur. A man be- 
comes a Christian. By.-his changed life, his conversation 
and his Bible he leads others to Christ. The truth is like 
leaven. The mode of its working varies according to 
character and circumstance, but it works. This method 
of Bible study is not the systematic kind which consti- 
tutes the regular Sunday-school; but it accomplishes the 
same end, and it prepares the way forit and for the stated 
preaching of the Word. There are connected with this 
station about sixty outstations. In every one of these we 
emphasize the importance of regular Sunday-schools. 
These schools report nearly 5,500 pupils engaged in the 
study of the International Lessons, and they use nearly 
1,000 Lesson Helps,. printed in Constantinople. In this 
country the Sunday-school is not considered to belong to 
the young alone, but to every member of the congregation, 
and not infrequently men come to this service because 
God’s Word is to be studied, who will not come to the 
preaching service to hear ‘man’s word.’”’ In several 
places which haveano preacher, the people come together 
regularly on Sunday and, with the help of the Lesson 
Book, study the lesson for the day in concert with mil- 
lions in other lands. The Sunday-school is a most impor- 
tant agency in carrying forward an evangelical work, and 
in some respects this simple study of the Bible is better 
fitted to the work in its early stages than the more formal 
preaching, altho both must go together. 

HAwPUT. 


- INDIA. 


BY JAMES L. PHILLIPS, M.D., 


. 
SECRETARY OF THE INDIA SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


OwR field comprises all India and Ceylon, and the Straits 
Settlements will probably come in with us. Our Sunday- 
School Union was organized in 1876. For years before that 
some of our .missions, particularly the American Mission, 
had been carrying on Sunday-school work among Chris- 
tians. Since then we have been opening many schools for 
Hindus and Mohammedans. 

Interest in the work, however, is not very general yet. 
Some churches are doing little. As to statistics, I must ask 
you to wait. The rough estimate is that we have about a lac 
of Sunday-school pupils in India. As there are probably 
not less than two lacs and a quarter of pupils in missionary 
day schools of all grades, from the common primary school 
up to the university classes, you see there is ample scope 
for fair effort. Because in all missionary schools the Bible 
is taught during the week, some think there is not the call 
for Sunday-schools for these pupils as for those outside; but 
I think even our educational brethren are coming to feel 
the importance, and see the desirability of Sunday-schools 
for their pupils. The India Sunday-School Union, which 
I represent, is the response of the British Sunday-School 
Union to the plea of India for a missionary who should 
devote his whole time to this work. The funds for this 
new mission have been contributed chiefly by the children 
and young folk belonging to the International Bible Read- 
ing Association. Auxiliary Sunday-school Unions are 
organized in Bengal, Bombay, Punjab, Madras, Burma 
and Central Provinces, besides denominational Sunday- 
school Unions in the Northwest Provinces and Rajputana. 

In January last our India Sunday-School Union began 
publishing a Sunday-School Journal in English, for all In- 
dia, several copies of which I am sending you. It is serving 
as an excellent bond of union between workers in remote 
sections of our broad field, and so helping us much. Open 
doors for Sunday-school extension greet us on every side, 
and, had we the teachers, we might open thousands of new 
schools at once. 


The native Church is coming up nobly to this work, and 
upon her faithfulness and enthusiasm very much depends. 

ou will see from the contents of the India Sunday-School 
Journal that we are es to make it pravtical and help- 
ful. The Notes of the International Lessons are written in 
India by brethren of different Churches, and adapted to the 
fields. English and American notes are also Freely con- 
sulted by our teachers. I hope you will pardon this hur- 
ried answer to your kind note, It will always give me 
pleasure to hear from you. 





JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON. 








THE first Sunday-school was organized in Japan, in the 
spring of 1874, by J. C. Berry, M.D., in Kobé, in connection 
with the work of the American Board Mission. It is possi- 
ble that the Dutch Reformed (Presbyterian) Mission opened 
one in Yokohama about the same time; but the writer has 
no definite information on the subject. 

The five or six hymns that had been prepared in Japanese 
constituted the first printed hymn book. Two or three of the 
gospels were all of the Bible that had been translated into 
the vernacular. Lesson helps were out of the question, ex- 
cept that a few very brief commentaries, published by mis- 
sionaries in China, were imported, and used by such Jap- 
anese as were deeply enough versed in Chinese to pick out 
some of the meaning. For the rest, a teachers’ class was 
formed, and the missionary, with halting tongue, gave out 
the necessary instruction. Sabbath-school papers, books 
and libraries were out of the question. But that day of 
small things has long since passed away. The number of 
Sabbath-schoois, at the end of 1890, had reached 514. The 
previous year there were but 350. The gainin that one 
year was 64. The scholars at the end of 1890 were 
24,115, a gain of 2,518 over the previous year. The Kumi-ai 
(Congregational) churches report 148 Sabbath-schools. The 
seven Presbyterian Missions, organized as one ‘“ Japanese 
Church of Christ in Japan,” report 100—an approximate 
figure. The Methodist Episcopal report eighty. After this 
thereis quite a diminution in number, but all the Protest- 
ant missions. laboring in Japan have their Sunday-schools. 
The entire Bible is now translated and in the hands of the 
people, and good commentaries on the New Testament pre- 
pared. The Presbyterian and Congregational people have 
united in revising and enlarging a hymn book for their 
common use. It contains 274 hymns and 12 chants. The 
Methodists have a good hymn book. So, also, have the 
Episcopalians. The Baptists are understood to be prepar- 
ing one for themselves. Some of the churches write and 
study the same lessons without publishing any “helps.” 
One mission publishes both lessons and helps. It seems 
better to some to study books consecutively, rather than 
take portions here and there. When the Bible is better 
known the fragmentary method of study may prove to be 
of equal benefit. 

Sunday-school cards, both of’ English, American and 
Japanese manufacture, are now in common use and are 
very popular. Both children and adults invariably bring 
their mites for the contribution box or jar that never fails 
to put in an appearance. In some of the schools the lady 
missionaries are now giving instruction—using maps—in 
the world-wide work of the Lord, much to the interest and 
profit of the scholars. For some years a Sunday. school 
paper has been published with the assistance of the Foreign 
Sunday-School Association, and has been widely circulated. 
It has been a very helpful agent in instructing both women 
and children, and the evangelists have not disdained to use 
many a suggestion and story that has appearel in its col- 
umns. 

The time for the rapid growth of Sunday-schools would 
seem to be near at hand. Christianity is gaining in power 
and numbers every day. The people are coming to under- 
stand that it is a true friend to them and to their children. 
Heretofore the children of unbelievers and idolaters have 
been forbidden the Sunday-school by their parents; but as 
the parents become enlightened they cease to forbid. Until 
now the evangelist with his Bible has been the pioneer; but 
we may reasonably expect that it will not be long before 
the Sabbath-school teacher will take his place. With the 
Bible translated and in the hands of the people, with good 
hymn books to sing from, with useful a abundant lesson 
helps, with a bright and varied Sunday-school literature to 
distribute, together with faith, hope and courage, it cannot 
be long before the work will take to itself wings and move 
on with vastly accelerated speed. 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASs. 


MADAGASCAR. 
BY AGNES FREDOUX. 


PLEASE be assured of my appreciation of all that you have 
sent, and of your promises to help my work in any other 
way. I cannot disguise from you that the large pictures 
with the paper notes accompanying them gave me the 
greatest pleasure, inasmuch as they came at a time when | 
was at a loss where to turn for a fresh subject for the in- 
fant school. They will not only be useful to me but also 
to my fellow-missionaries, who are sometimes glad of a 
picture to take into the country, to attract the dull eye of 
these poor, superstitious people. My work here has so 
many branches that I will satisfy myself with giving a de- 
scription of our infant school, which has been, so far, under 
my supervision, and which will owe a great deal of its suc- 
cess to you and your fellow-workers. At 1:30 P.M. about 
ninety little Malagasy boys and girls meet in a school- 
room belonging to our mission. Children of all ranks mingle 
there, from the children of the Governor, and those of his 
suite, already adopting, in as far as they can, our Euro- 
pean customs, to the poorest little slave, with nothing -but 
a square cloth for a covering. Of course they only have 
their hair done about once a month, or at most once a 
fortnight. But to proceed to the teaching. We first sing, 
and then I call out the names, and the A. B. D., or reading, 
commences. The A. B.D. is the Malagasy name for the 
alphabet, they having no C. I have an old man and two 
or three young men to help me, asI do not do the actual 
teaching. Being hard up for room the children who are 
more advanced adjourn into an adjoining carpenter’s shop, 
and there, among the chips and shavings, perched upon 
the carpenter’s bench, they are initiated into the further 
mysteries of reading. As soon as they can read well they 
receive a New Testament and are drafted into the large 
Sunday-school. We have in this way passed over 156 chil- 
dren and more. Many of these, however, learn in the day 
schools, so that it is not entirely through us that they learn 
to read. At 2:30 they run out for five minutes, and on re- 
entering learn singing and Scripture stories. Pictures are 
a necessity, as some of the children who learn there, are, I 
should think, not more than four or five years old. Lately 
I have given the teaching into the hands of a Betsileo lad, 
who is learning here in town previous to going as a teacher 
in the country. The plan answers two purposes. I am not 
as glib in the Malagasy tongue as I should like to be, and I 
am rather afraid that the little ones donot always under- 
stand, whereas they cannot fail to understand one of their 
own countrymen. The Betsileo youth will get an idea of 
how to teach the Gospel when he goes into the country. 
The children are delighted with the pictures sent, and 
really remember the stories and the texts taught quite 
well. Nothing would be so valuable to us here as pictures 
on the Life of our Lord, arranged consecutively, like those 
sent. I have several pictures on Christ’s life, but many 
are wanting. We teach almost nothing but Christ. It is 
different from England, where history is so well known. 
The pictures also would help me considerably in my visit- 
ing the hamlets where the people are still living in the 
darkest heathenism. It is much easier to teach with a 
picture their minds are so blank. 

Very many thanks for the kind help. 





BOMBAY. 


FIANARANTOZOA. 
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THE IndianMedical Record has been look- 
ing into the question of the longevity of 
foreigners in India, especially those con- 
nected with religious societies. It finds the 
best results among the chaplains of the 
Established Church of England, while 
others follow precisely in proportion as 
their physical comforts are provided for by 
their societies. It says: 

“We have endeavored to obtain all the in- 
formation we could upon this important subject, 
and we are astounded, both from our own per- 
sonal experience and from reports which reach 
us from numerous quarters, at the fearful havoc 
that goes on yearly in the ranks of the various 
missionary bodies who labor in these foreign 
mission fields. We have seen scores and scores 
of men come to the country seemingly full of 
vigor and spirits, who within two or three years 
either die at their posts, or retire disabled tem- 
porarily and often permanently with an en- 
feebled health or utterly ruined constitutions. 
From one of the statements sent us, we learn 
that the mortality has been as high as 22 per 
cent. in a society that only finds a small portion 
of the monthly maintenance allowance for its 
missionaries. In another society that works on 
similar lines the death-rate is 18 per cent. per 
annum. Inanother, in which the members work 
without any allowance and are compelled to find 
their food, shelter and clothing among the very 
poorest of the Indian people whom they seek to 
convert, the mortality has been as high as 22 per 
cent. per annum, while its invalid list yields 
abundant evidence that its methods, while they 
may be praiseworthy in their ascetic simplicity, 
are too sacrificial to European life to justify 
their toleration and continuance. Missionary 
zeal and missionary enterprise have done more 
for India than any State effort could ever hope 
to accomplish, and the best work has been done 
by those societies, who, having a due regard for 
the health and safety of their workers, have pro- 
vided for the proper conservation and protection 
of their lives, and lives thus prolonged and pre- 
served have brought with them accumulated 
experience which has yielded the advantage not 
only of laying the foundations of lasting and 
useful work, but of seeing it cared for, nourished 
and brought to fruitful perfection by the hands 
that inaugurated it. Work to be productive of 
good in the mission fields of India must be life- 
long. The short service system is both imbecile 
and expensive. The language and habits of the 
varied peoples of this vast Empire cannot be 
familiarized sufficiently for effective work in a 
few years. But to enjoy good health and to pro- 
tect the lives of missionary workers, it is the 
beunden duty of the great religious societies of 
England and America to make a ful! and ample 
provision for the support and comfort of their 
representatives in India.” 


. The Baptist missionaries of Japan, at 
their recent Conference, voted to re-iterate 
their appeal for the twenty-three men for 
Japan. They note especially the facts that 
the population is increasing at the rate of 
over 500,000 a year; there are more than 
63,000 Shintu preachers, ane 92,000 Buddhist 
preachers and priests; there are more than 
65,000 heads of temples, not counting the 
females who alone outnumber the Protest- 
ant missionaries by over 100; the increase of 
Shintu preachers from 1884-’89 was greater 
than the present membership of all the 
Protestant Churches; skepticism and ag- 
nosticism are spreading on every hand. 
There is also a specific appeal for Northern 
Japan, where there is only one Baptist 
worker to 500,000 people, and where they 
wish especially to occupy the city of Ha- 
kodate. 


..The Church at Home and Abroud 
publishes a very interesting letter from a 
young Syrian Evangelist who, with the Rev. 
Mr. Zweemer, of the Arabian Mission, re- 
cently made a journey along the South 
Coast of Arabia, from Aden to Makulla. 
They met with every kind of experience, 
sometimes finding it difficult to secure food 
to eat or even water to drink. Generally, 
however, they were well received, and were 
listeried to with deep interest, as they told 
of the Gospel. In not a fewcases medical 
treatment of the sick opened doors that 
wotld otherwise have been closed. They 
were gone three weeks, and sold 110 copies 
of the Arabic Scriptures. 


..The efforts to reach Tibet that seem 
to promise the best success are those made 
on the Chinese border. A missionary of the 
China Inland Mission at Suifu, in the Prov- 
ince of Sz-chuen, writes that the work in 
that great section.is rapidly being pushed 
nearer and nearer the borders. On a recent 
visit to the city of Ta-chien-fu, where the 
French Roman Catholic Mission has a sta- 
tion, it was learned that they have about 
two hundred converts among the scattered 
farmers and hill-men. Access is compara- 
tively easily gained to those who come into 
the province for trade, and through them 
much may be done for their country. 


..The Baptists of New Zealand have 


recently established an Aborigines Mission 
for Eastern Bengal, with a station in the 





sidnary Society, of England, has stations 
all around, but this is the first attempt to 
work in the midst of the aborigines, whose 
condition is of the lowest. Two mission- 
aries have been on the ground for some 
little time, and they have recently been 
joined by three others. 


..-The Arcot Mission of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church at its semi-annual meeting 
in Madanapalle, issued an earnest appeal to 
the American Churches for help for the 
sufferers from famine in the Madras Presi- 
dency of India. Almost all the 6,000 people 
immediately connected with the mission 
need assistance. Money sent to the Board 
of Foreign Missions, 26 Reade Street, New 
York, will be forwarded immediately. 


..Among the recent accessions to the 
force of evangelists in India is Mr. James 
Monro, C.B., late Chief Commissioner of 
Police in London. Mr. Monro formerly 
held a high position in the Civil Service of 
India, and has always been especially inter- 
ested in mission work there, being a mem- 
ber of the Corresponding Committee of 
the Church Missionary Society at Calcutta 
for many years. 


... The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church South have decided to 
close their mission to the Greeks, which has 
had its center at Salonica, in Macedonia. 





Che Sunday-3chool. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 13TH. 


CHRIST’S RESURRECTION.—Joun xx, 
1-18. 











NoTEs.—‘‘ The first day of the week.”— 
Christ had been in the tomb since Friday 
afternoon, less than two days, but part of 
three days. “ Cometh Mary Magdalene 
early.”,-—With her were Mary the mother of 
James and Salome, as we learn from other 
gospels. John’s story only concerns Mary 
Magdalene, and he does not mention the 
others.-———“‘ The stone taken away.”’—A 
large, round stone, shaped like a millstone, 
which was rolled before the door to keep 
out animals. ‘* She runneth therefore.” 
—And left the others, who now had a vision 
of the angels; see Luke xiv, 4-8. ** Com- 
eth to Simon Peter and the other disciples 
whom Jesus loved.”—John, the writer of 
this Gospel. Very likely she went to the 
house where John was in attendance upon 
the Mother of Jesus, and where Peter may 
also have been staying.— “* Stooping and 
looking in.”’—It was a low door on the side 
of the hill cut in the rock. John saw the 
tomb was empty, but did not walk in; 
Peter was anxious to know what had become 
of Christ, whether there were signs of vio- 
lence, or any indications of what had hap- 
pened, so he walked in to explore. 
“The linen cloths.”’—The long pieces of 
cloth in which the body was swathed.——— 
“Unto their own home.” — This implies 
that Peter was living with John and the 
Virgin Mary. They doubtless went and 
told her.-——** Mary was standing with- 
out.”’—Alone, as the other Mary and Salome 
had gone, as directed by the angels they had 
seen, to tell the disciples. “* She behold- 
eth two angels.”—The same that had just 
appeared to Mary and Salome. ** Sup- 
posing him to be the gardener.”—She did 
not at first recognize the voice, and in her 
tears she could not well see him. ** She 
turneth herself.”-—She had before (v. 14) just 
“turned herself back’’ for a moment, but 
again averted her face until she heard the 
familiar voice of Jesus. “Touch me 
not, for 1 am not yet ascended.”—Perhaps 
Mary had wanted to touch him and feel if 
he were really Jesus, or only a ghost. Jesus 
tells her that he is nota ghost, but real flesh 
und blood, as he has not yet ascended to the 
Father. 

Instruction.—Mary Magdalene was a 
grateful woman. She had received great 
mercies and she was glad to do any service 
she could. We too should love Him who 
first loved us and be ready to run to tellany 
one about him. She waseager; she went to 
tell the news just as soon asshe could. She 
left the other women to take care of the 
spices, and hastened to tell the men who 
could best search for the body. She was 
ready, quick to make up her mind, and then 
quick to act. She did not wait; she went to 
the right place, and she ran. 

We can seem to see John always rejoicing 
in the thought that Jesus loved him. He 
would say to himself, ‘I was unworthy, but 
Jesus loved me.”” Jesus will love us too, if 
we will be like John. 

Love outran zeal; then zeal bustled about 
to see what could be done; and then love 
followed and believed, 
































been captured, condemned, crucified, buried. 
It seemed as if the last chance was lost. 
The disciples had heard him tell about his 
rising again, but they took it to be part of 
his figurative or parabolic style of speaking, 
and they did not take it literally. All was 

and hopeless. Just then John saw 
that Jesus was not in the sepulcher. He 
was gone, and the grave clothes left behind. 
No one but John would have believed. Lave 
“ believeth all things.” 

How much is left untold. How we Lem 
we knew whether John went back to the 
house where he had left the mother of our 
Lord, whom he had taken to his own house, 
and told her that he believed Jesus had 
arisen, and whether she also believed. 
Probably she did. 

Why did Mary Magdalene remain weep- 
ing atthesepulcher? Because her heart was 
so full that she felt as if she had nothing 
else to do. The other women had gone off 
to carry home the spices and tell the disci- 
ples what the angels had told them. Peter 
and John had gone off, the one to seek 
where Jésus’ body had been taken, and John 
probably toreport to the mother of Jesus. 
Mary Magdalene had nothing to do but to 
weep. 

The question is repeated by the angels 
and by Jesus, Why weepest thou? The 
answer is, Because she did not understand 
the goodness and glory of God. That is the 
reason why we lament in our trials. If we 
remembered that our dear ones Were arisen 
with Christ, or that no trial comes except 
from a loving Father, we too would be com- 
forted. We need John’s faith—he did not 
weep. 

Mary was so fullof her tears, that she did 
not recognize the Lord’s voice or face. We 
will do well to mourn less and believe 
more. 

There was comfort in the words “ My 
Father and your Father, and my God and 
your God.” What God was to Jesus he 
will betous. That makes God our loving 
Father, and it makes Jesus our loving 
Brother. We can trust such a God. We 
can lové such a Father. 





Biblical ieee 


Cat h€pothesis of Dr. W. F. Warren, 
that the North Pole was the site of Para- 
dise, is gaining friends in Europe, altho in 
a modified shape, especially in connection 
with the theory that has in recent years se- 
cured many advocates and defenders, that, 
if not the entire human race, at any rate the 
Aryans, as the highest among the races of 
mankind, had their original seats in the 
North, Finland having the best claims in 
this direction. The well-known German 
Darwinian scholar, Ernst Krouse, generally 
known by his literary pseudanym, Carus 
Sterne, has come to the defense of the War- 
ren idea. Krouse has ransacked the Eddas 
for new material, principally in favor of a 
Scandinavian seat for the original Aryans. 
According to his interpretation, the entire 
mythological system of the Southern Ary- 
ans. the Indians, Greeks, Romans, and 
others. is based upon Northern Sagas, such 
as are found in the Eddas; e.g., the original 
form for the Dyaus of the Indians, the Zeus 
of the Greeks, the Ju (piter) of the Romans, 
is the old Northern “Zio.” Krouse states 





' that the old Scholar Olans Rubbek, who 


in 1670 claimed Scandinavia as the site of 
Paradise, was about correct. The details of 
Krouse’s researches are found in his recent 
work entitled ‘‘ Tuiskoland, der arischen 
oe und Gotter Urheimat.” — 

.. The weapons of ridicule are now being 
used against the literary dissecting procliv- 
ities of modern biblical criticism. The Eng- 
lish work on Romans, by “ Dr. MacReal 
Sham,” has its counterpart in German in a 
work on the same epistle by Carl Hése- 
damm, directed especially against the radi- 
cal New Testament school of Loman, Pier- 
son, Sterk and Voelter. It is entitled ‘“‘ Der 
Rimerbrief beurtheilt und gevierteilt.” 
(Leipzig, Boehme, 1891. pp. 100.) By 
adopting the exact methods and manners 
of his adversaries, he concludes that Ro- 
mans must be distributed as follows: (1)G 1, 
a Gentile friendly Christian related in spirit 
to James; (2) G?, an author emphasizing 


faith, hay not yet Revtag an knowledge of od 
faith in Christ as the condition of — 

(3) J C an author who makes the vicarious 
death of Christ the basis of faith, and ic Cc 
J, an Sart cos em ni 
Christians wi 


author we have i, 18 to the end of chap. ii; 
also xii, 9-xiii, 18, as also the close xvi, 17-20. 
From second author = have iii, ‘div, 24 

(except iii, 21-26); also vii, 7. -24: ix, 6-88 and t 
1-86. J C wrote i, 1-17: ii, 16; iii, 21-26; v, 
"xvi, 21-27. 


vii, 
4 | 10; xiii, 14-xv, 7; and xv, 14-88, and 
x -1 








BAPTIST. 
Penn., accepts call to 


BELSHAM. R. A., Sac City, accepts call to Den- 


a nd New Whatcom, Wash., resigns. 
BROWNLEE, C. F., Montesano, Wash., resigns. 
BROWN, J, A., Bedford, O., accepts call to Still- 


water, Minn. 
penaietigany Stam aaeeptneel 


yOwLEE. F. 

to Olean, N. 
FRITTS, V. O., Middle Fork, Ind., resigns. 
BARD, A. W., Paterson, N. J., called to Keene, 


aah Ka oe = ha N. Y., called to Phila. 
LAMAR, 4." A. W., eatin Neb., called to Peters. 
rg, Vi 
PRIMM, J. W. ., Carrolton, accepts call to Ur- 
bana, Ill. 


READ, I. W., Seattle, Wash., resigns. 

ROCKWELL, B. O., Litchfield, accepts call to 
Bellevue, Mich. 

STEVENS, 8. W., Newport, R. L, resigns. 

TAYLAR, F. M., De Graff, O., resigns. 


WHITNEY, F. C., Crookston, ae od call to 
Chicago "Ave. ch., Minneapolis, M 


WOOD, M., Valley Falls, accepts call to Arkan- 
sas City, Kan. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
APTHORDP, Ruru enone calls to Unionville 
and North Madison, O. 


BELSEY, Grorce W., Dayton, accepts call to 
Geneva, oO. 


BLISS, Lzon D.. Fopower, Mass., accepts call 
to Woodland, © 


BRAY, WLM L. 
to Atlantic ch., St. Kener! 


BRIOL, P. P., pe Tramp in and Bethany, 
Minn., accepts call to Siloam, Ark. 
BROWNJOHN pr 
called to 


age accepts call 


W., Wisner, Neb., 
Bloomington and Blake's Prairie, 


CALHOUN, Harry C., Allison and Parkersburg, 
la., resigns. 


COATE, uae, Morenci, Mich., called to Wau- 
seon, O. 
COLE, THOMAS _ = 
Baye Grorce W. 
ton Hill, Conn., 
DICKINSON, Samuget W., Minneapolis, Minn., 


EELLS, Epwarp, Falls Papsch, Va., called to 
Memorial ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

FREEMAN, SAMUEL A., Honeoye Falls. N. Y., 
accepts Call to aperville, I. 

GLEASON, CHARLEs A., Angola, Ind., called to 
Harlan, Ta, 

GOODSPEED, Fran«k L., Enfield, accepts call 
to First ch., Amherst, Mass. 

tist, West 


Fairmont, Neb., resigns. 
, Washington and New Pres- 
resigns. 


GRAVES, Lucren C., Freewil Bavt 
, Me., accepts call a Union Village, 


banon 
Wakefteld, N- H. 
HAMPTON, W. H., Bristol Theo. Coll. jae 


land, accepts ts call to Summer Hill, 
HOLMAN, Davo A., Whiting, accepts call to 
Washington, Ind. 
HUNNEWELL, FrRanx 8., Warren, Me., re- 
signs. 


HURD, Fayette, Ann Arbor, Mich., accepts call 
to Vinita, Ter 


Ind. 
KING, Howarp A. a Union ch., Taunton, 


Mass., accepts call to Steubenville, O 
LUCE, ALBert A., Jamestown, Ind., resigns. 
MARSH, Rosert L., Olivet ch., Wichita, Kan., 


McNAIR, Davip C., Mine La Motte, Mo., re- 
signs. 


MORROW, Horace E., inst. 
Jewett City, Conn. 


O'BRIEN, James P., of Hope and Immanuel 
chs., St. Louis, Mo., to exclusive pastorate of 
the former. 


PEASE, WILLIAM P., Douglas and Tal: » AC- 
cepts call to Ogalalla and Kimball, Ne 


PYNER, ALFRED, Fairfax, accepts call to Wayne 
and hi ickory Grove, la. 


RICHARDSON, Joun P., Southampton, Mass.: 
accepts call ‘to Rindge, N. H. 
SWAIN, Avucustus C., Atkinson, N. H., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
a GEORGE W., Blairstown, N. J., 
BORDEN, Grorce W., Marion, N. Y., accepts 
call to Gladwin, Mich. 

GAGE, Joun L., Galesville, Wis., called to Mal- 
colm, Ia. 

GARLICK, 8. C., 
N. Y. 


November 29th, 


Rose, accepts call to Dresden. 
"kat J. E., inst. December ist, Minneapolis, 


HOOKE H., Oakes, S. D., accepts call to 
Kentland, Ind. 

LITCH, J. L. Norristown, accepts call to Beth- 
lehem, Pi enn. 

mogras, O. 8., Holden, Mo.. accepts call to 
Sunbury, Penn. 

SMITH,  Feaness E., Washington, D. C., aecepts 
call to New Rochelle, N. 


WALLACE, 8. H., Uhrichville, O., resigns. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ANDREW. M. E., Advent Christian, accepts call 
to Westfield, Mass. ; 


BARING, Ezna M., Meth, ieee. Evanston, IIl., 
died November , aged 76. 


BATFERSON, H. G., D.D., inst. November 29th, 
Ch. of the Redeemer, New York City, N. Y., 


BODEN, James M., Meth. Epis., anaes 
nn., died November 15th, aged 66. 


CARNEY, J. W.. Unit., Holyoke, Mass., resigns. 
GRAMMAR, Jutivs E., Prot. Epis., Baltimore, 
Md., resigns. 


HEISSL A. J., Luth., Millville, N.J., ac- 
ahs ibany, N.Y. 


HILL, THom Unit., ex-President Harvard 
died in Mt. Waltham, Mase, aged 


HORN, A. P., Ref, Ger., Summit Hill, Penn., re- 

HUNT, Jonn W., Brangolion), died November 
28d; Baltimore, Md., aged 70. 

KALLOCK, Fiorence, Univ., Englewood, IIl., 
resigns. 


SMITH, V. Mi , wi ’ 
Da dict a ee ilmington. 


to Univ. ob, Jersey Clty, NJ 


cepts 
WHITE, R, A., Univ., Newtonville, Mass., Te 
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Literature. 
[The prompt mention m our list of “ Books of the 


their publishers for all volumes received. The inter- 
ests of our readers will quide us in the selection of 
works for further notice.| 


LADY DUFFERIN’S CANADIAN 
JOURNAL.* 


THERE are no official people in the world 
who see life under such generally favora- 
ble conditions as the Governors of British 
colonies and dependencies. They are ap- 
pointed without reference to the people 
whom they. govern, or to the Ministers 
who are their servants. They have a con- 
stitutional authority the measure of which 
has never been fully taken, and which 
is full of contingencies and surprises. 
They have a social authority which is al- 
most absolute and which extends its influ- 
ence, without any active exercise, over 
every class in the community in which 
they reside. No account may ever be de- 
manded, either by Parliament or by the 
people, of the work which they do or the 
policy they pursue. They are always sup- 
posed, and justly in the main, to be occu- 
pied for a reasonable part of their time in 
the serious and responsible business of 
State; and, omne ignotum pro magnifico, 
as this serious and responsible business is 
in the nature of things confidential, the 
public estimation of its importance is 
greatly and constantly increased. They 
move about from one part of the country 
to another always ina species of public 
state; they are received with addresses 
and dismissed with salutes. It is only at 
some time of acute political agony that 
those chartered libertines, the newspapers, 
take the liberty of offering advice, of 
using menace, or of expressing anger and 
opposition—for which they must eventu- 
ally, and invariably, pay the penalty of an 
apologetic attitude; for such is the irony 
of constitutional government that success 
over a Governor in a political contest in- 
stantly converts the successful party into 
courtiers by State necessity. 

If aGovernor in a British Colony is thus 
abeing of magnificence and mystery, his 
wife shares alike in the mystery and the 
magnificence, besides having a wide mar- 
gin of splendors of her own. It is only in 
the Governor's prerogative that she does 
not share, and even this she would proba- 
bly share were it not that the ‘‘ Ministers 
of the Crown” are the persons who keep 
the key. But short of this ‘*‘ Her Excel- 
lency” is a very important personage, 
holding in some measure’a power of so- 
cial admission or exclusion—occasionally 
exercised; wielding a wide influence in all 
matters charitable and religious; exercis- 
ing great influence in matters of social 
amusement; contributing to the success of 
public functions by her presence and her 
graciousness; making amends for the mis- 
takes of officials, who will occasionally 
blunder; and often strengthening the ties 
that bind an administration together by 
promoting the intimacy of their personal 
relations and cultivating their regard for 
each other as well as for herself. 

It may besaid with some degree of con- 
fidence that few women who have occu- 
pied so high a position have ever succeeded 
more brilliantly in fulfilling its numberless 
duties to the satisfaction of everybody 
than. Lady Dufferin, whose Canadian 
Journal has just appeared. It is but two 
years since Lady Dufferin’s volumes on 
“ Viceregal Life in India” won a success 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The picture 
given in the volumes of the way in which 
a viceregal household lives and moves and 
has its being in the picturesque scenes of 
India was most interesting. The mag- 
ical carpet of the Persian seems to have 
become the inheritance of the Viceroy of 
India, and he moves from the sea to the 
hills and from the hills to the sea with a 
magic swiftness. And the lamp of Alad- 
‘(lin is his too, by means of which he sum- 
mons his dusky slaves, his red-coated war- 
riors, his Princes covered with jewels and 
with submissive swords. 

_In Canada the scene is different, tho 

*MY CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872-8. EXTRACTS 
FROM My LETTERS HOME WRITTEN WHILE LORD 
DUFFERIN WAS GOVERNOR-GENERAL. By the 
MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. With Illns- 


trations from Sketches by Lord Dufferin, Portrait 
&nd Map. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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the means of seeing life at its best and of 
exercising power, without the purely per- 
sonal responsibility of a Governor-General 
of India, are still very rich and liberal. 
Lord Dufferin came to Canada as Gov- 
ernor-General in 1872, and he departed in 
1878. For six years he exercised the 
functions of Governor-General under more 
or less trying conditions. He encoun- 
tered a weakening Ministry. He had to 
sustain a constitutional crisis acute in 
character in 1873 and to exercise a large 
measure of personal power. In 1874 he 
had to change ministers with whom he 
was largely in sympathy for ministers 
who had dealt him out sharp treatment as 
Opposition members. He had to encour- 
age the country during four years of un- 
foreseen depression. He had to aid in 
lessening the discontent of the Pacific 
Province with the manner in which its 
interests had been treated. Finally he 
had to steer himself safely through a tem- 
pest in the Province of Quebec. And he 
came through all his difficulties with 
apparent ease, with a buoyant spirit and a 
high bearing, forgetting like a prince, 
forgiving like a gentleman, and convert- 
ing oppenents into friends by virtue of a 
sincere and tactful impartiality. 

These are the years which are covered 
by Lady Dufferin’s journals. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the volume contains 
no politics and no cause of local or inter- 
national offense. Says Lady Dufferin: 

“‘The Governor-General and his wife be- 
long to no party; and we met with such 
universal kindness from all persons with 
whom we came in contact in the Dominion 
that I; at least, never wanted to remember 
that people differed from each other in their 
political views and was only too glad to 
leave politics to those whom they necessarily 
concerned.”’ 

This is the moodin which Lady Dufferin’s 
lettersand journals were composed and, this 
is the mood which permeates them now. To 
the Canadian reader much of the volume 
is like a tale that is told. Descriptions of 
skating carnivals; of snow-shoe proces- 
sions; of struggles with salmon in the Resti- 
gouche; of canoe trips on the Ottawa, the 
Gateneau, the Liévre; of balls in Montreal 
and balls in Toronto and* balls at Halifax 
and balls on the ‘‘ Royal Alfred” in the 
harbor; of tours along the Great Lakes, 
and tours on the prairies—these things 
have been often told and there is no new 
thing in them. They will be read, how- 
ever, with interest by many thousands of 
men and women who take a keen personal 
interest in the authoress and because -the 
magic charm of “Do you remember,” 
recalls the fact that we were present at 
this or that ball, took part in this or that 
procession, had converse with the au- 
thoress at this or that dinner, were present 
at this or that parliamentary scene. The 
years fall away; the past comes back to 
us; and 

“We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore.” 

To the American reader the book pre- 
sents points of interest not without value 
and suggestiveness. Lord Dufferin was 
personally popular in the United States. 
Lord Elgin, too, in his time, was exceed- 
ingly popular, and very amusing stories 
are told of enthusiastic persons, charmed 
by his eloquence, making after-dinner 
proposals to elect him President. Lord 
Dufferin’s speeches at Chicago were the 
earliest he delivered in the United States, 
and they elicited great admiration. On 
the 15th of August, 1874, the party in 
their tour of the Great Lakes, reached 
Chicago. Lady Dufferin says: 

“We lunched early, and the Committee 
of Reception came on board. The President 
of the Committee is from County Down 
(Mr. Dickson), and his wife wasa Miss Reid, 
who was at Killyleagh the day of our mar- 
riage. He is very happy here, and is pleased 
at being so well acquainted with us.” 

The party were constantly meeting 
somebody from their own part of Ireland, 


a circumstance which the constant emi- . 


gration from large estates makes natural 
enough. Then follow descriptions of the 
procession which took them through the 
town; of the Palmer House from top to 
bottom; of the breakfasts served at the 
hotel; of the park, the German people, 
the bands, etc., all things familiar enough 
locally, but new and delightful to the un- 





initiated. On the occasion of this visit 
Lord Dufferin made a speech, in which he 
reminded his hearers that ‘‘a constant 
friend of America (John Bright) playfully 
proposed to test the acquirements of the 
rising generation of English politicians 
and the chevacter of their education, by 
ascertaining whether or no they preserved 
due and accurate information in regard 
to the condition of Chicago”—a reference 
which, naturally enough, would bring 
down the house in much less emotional 
places than Chicago. 

In September, 1874, Lord and Lady Duf- 
ferin were in New York. Mrs. Nelson 
had issued cards for a reception. Mr. 
Duncan sent a box for the opera. Mr. 
Sam Ward called and made engagements. 
The ** Gilded Age” was being played, and 
Lady Dufferin notes what is of course too 
common in all countries, that ‘‘ the people 
seemed especially pleased at jokes which 
alluded to the corruption of their own 
Legislature.” The authoress does not 
make many comments expressive of opin- 
ion, but sometimes ventures on one. ‘As 
a crowd,” she says, ‘*‘the Americans are 
better dressed than we are, but I do not 
think that they excel our best dressed 
people such as appear at Ascot or Good- 
wood; and they are not, to my mind, so 
pretty.” Perhaps Lord Dufferin’s opin- 
ion on that point might be more valuable 
and more natural. Mrs. Stewart, Mr. 
Dayid Dudley Field, Mr. Sam Ward, Miss 
Stevens, Madame Van Hoffman, Mr. Bret 
Harte, Mr. and Mrs. Morton, Mrs. Yznaga, 
Mr. Duncan and some others figure in 
Lady Dufferin’s notes of her New York 
visit. On this occasion Lord Dufferin 
made no speeches. 

In 1876 in the course of the grand tour 
across the continent, Lady Dufferin is 
again at Chicago, and she writes: 

‘“ WEDNESDAY, 2d Aug., 1876. 

“The Count de Turenne breakfasted with 
us and drove with us to the station. Mr. 
Palmer took a tender farewell of ‘Mr. and 
Mrs.’ Dufferin, as he called us, and Mr. 
Forrest and his daughters (old acquaint- 
ances) also saw us off, and I was introduced 
to Mr. St. John, the Globe reporter. The 
Chicago morning paper speaks of me as 
‘Her Royal Nibess’ and says that I do not 
Wish my Hubbie to go and see that ‘ nausty’ 
man, Brigham Young. It also reports that 
we went to bed early to ‘save gas,’ and that 
‘if our money holds out’ we shall go to the 
Centennial.” 

No doubt they do not say these things 
in Chicago now; and the papers are quite 
cultivated in tone, for that was long ago 
by Chicago time. At Ogden Lady Duf- 
ferin began to collect information: 

“ Our driver gave us much information as 
we went along, showed us the house of a 
bishop who owns eight wives and forty chil- 
dren, one of the wives busy clothes-wash- 
ing at the back door. Our reporters went 
to Salt Lake and interviewed Brigham 
Young. The American found that the 
Prophet had married a relation of his; for 
on hearing his name and where he came 
from, Brigham Young said: ‘Oh, I must 
have married your father’s sister; but I 
have forgotten all about the family!’ This 
reporter thinks no name bad enough to ap- 
ply to his new relation.” 

Finally the party arrive at San Francis- 
co, see the lions, shiver in the cold, and de- 
part for British Columbia. 

In June, 1878, Lord Dufferin was invit- 
ed to Harvard, where he was invested with 
a Doctor's Degree. The party were the 
guests of Mr. Winthrop, and met here 
Holmes, Parkman, Longfellow and other 
celebrities dear to every one who loves 
books and reveres those who write them 
well: 

“FRIDAY, June 28th. 

“David and I went to breakfast with Loug- 
fellow. He and his daughter, a Mr. Green, 
and ourselves were the party. Longfellow 
was very pleasant and kind and gave me at 
leaving a copy of ‘Kéramos’ in which he 
wrote my name. He told us of a letter he 
received from a lady suggesting that he 
should copy her one verse of that lovely 
poem of his beginning, ‘ Break, break, 
break!” 

This was the last of the American ex- 
periences. The six years allotted to a Gov- 
ernor-General were over; and Lord and 
Lady Dufferin were to go away to fresh 
fields and -pustures new, he to win honor 
as the Governor of India and Lady Duf- 
ferin to win the glory a good woman 





loves best, of being always at the side 
and in the heart of her husband. Every- 
where they have left pleasant memories of 
people with bright emotional natures, full 
of high spirits yet restrained by the sense 
of responsibility and made gracious by 
that training which the circumstances of 
their birth and the education of their high 
position have conferred on them. 


> 
> 


Indika: The Country and the People of 
India and Ceylon. By John F. Hurst, D.D., 
LL.D., with maps and illustrations. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 1891. $3.50.) With 
the help of the wonderful book-making re- 
sources of Harper & Brothers, Bishop Hurst 
has produced this handsome octavo of about 
800 pages. His aim is to describe these 
countries ‘‘ as they are to-day ’’; but his plan 
embraces much more than entertaining ac- 
counts of what he saw and heard in a visit 
which took him to “nearly all the large 
places and to many of the more obscure.”” He 
endeavors to show what India has been in his- 
tory, what elements compose its vast popula- 
tion, and what its natural climatic and civil 
divisions are, its industries, religions, etc. In 
addition to the chapters which are devoted 
to this purpose there are copious appendices 
at the end, giving the principal dates in In- 
dian history, a summary of the census of 
trades and occupations, a list of books and 
periodicals published in India in 1886, and 
much other information in convenient form 
for reference. The descriptive portions, 
those which are specially characteristic of 
Bishop Hurst, we need not enlarge upon, as 
our readers are intimately acquainted with 
his style, and have already enjoyed some of 
the choicest of these chapters, which ap- 
peared as contributions in our columns. 
One of the best of them is ‘‘ The Enchanted 
Road to Kandy,” in Ceylon. The rich, 
tropical scenery, the succession of cultivated 
fields, wild forests covered with a _ tan- 
gle of luxuriant vines, and ragged moun- 
tains hidden by a wealth of soft, green veg- 
etation, are made to pass before one as a 
wonderful panorama. The Bishop is evi- 
dently as fond of architecture as of the won- 
ders of Nature, and tells in an easy, grace- 
ful and entertaining style of the cave tem- 
ples, long since abandoned as places of wor- 
ship and standing as relics of an India of 
ages ago, and as proofs * that the gross and 
grotesque Hindu paganism of these later 
days is only a vile lapse from the earlier 
and better faiths”’; also of the later tem- 
ples, the tombs and other notable buildings, 
of which copious illustrations serve, with 
a clear text, to convey full impressions of 
the various examples of Indian architecture, 
There are notable chapters on the Brahmo 
Somaj, the Opium Question, Christian Mis- 
sions, and what England has done for In- 
dia. The native movement toward a purer, 
theistic faith, as represented in the four 
Somajes, or divisions, is sympathetically 
treated. It is not condemned because it is 
not distinctively Christian, nor is it ridi- 
culed because it has so soon become much + 
divided; but itis recognized as significant, 
of the breaking away of the Hindu mind 
from the bonds of a corrupt and supersti- 
tious faith, and of an honest endeavor to 
establish a purer and more ethical religion. 
The author believes, as we do, that when 
India shall have become a Christian country, 
it will be seen that the result was hastened, 
not alone by the labors of the missionaries, 
but by the weaker efforts of such Hindu 
reformers as Rammohun Roy and Chunder 
Sen. Since the chapter on the Opium Ques- 
tion was written, Parliament has spoken in 
condemnation of the traffic. This would 
have furnished our author with an admira- 
bleillustration of the growing conscience of 
th» English nation on the subject. The 
vote of Parliament, however, was only ex- 
pressive of the moral view of the matter. 
It is not action, only expression; but it is 
undoubtedly significant of the approach of 
the day in which the complicity of the Gov- 
ernment with this monstrous business will 
be ended. The history and development of 
Christian missions are given with sufficient 
fullness; but we greatly miss a chapter 
summing up the results, indicating the 
lines of influence radiating from them, and 
suggesting the particulars in which they 
need strengthening. The chapters on this 
subject are not given consecutively. but 
are separated, widely in some cases, and do 
not therefore have the effect that continu- 
ous treatment would give. ‘* What England 
has Done for India” is an excellent subject 
for the last pages which are strong and im- 
pressive. We do not-atall disagree with 
the very hearty encomium which Bishop 
Hurst bestows upon English rule in India. 
It has been benign, it has brought peace and 
unity to a divided country, it has estab- 
lished a reign of law under which Thug- 
gism and peculiar social disorders have a}. 
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most ceased, it has tended to develop in 
dustry and general prosperity. ‘“ The real 
fact,”’ says our author, is not that the Eng- 
lishman “has conquered the country, but 
that he has discovered it, and now governs 
it by as generous laws, and as even justice, 
as he rules over the millions within sight of 
his Parliament at Westminster.” If the 
reader will bear in mind, while reading the 
last chapter, how severe are the criticisms 
which some of the missionaries, particularly 
English missionaries, have written of Eng- 
land’s policy in India concerning matters of 
religion, he will be able to appreciate more 
fully Bishop Hurst’s enthusiastic, and, we 
think, just tribute to England. The publish- 
ers have made a very beautiful volume of 
Indika, and we are sure that those who 
venture to buy it,on what we have said 
about it, will find that it will answer ad- 
mirably a useful purpose if placed among 
books of reference on India, and will furnish 
many an hour’s entertainment, if pleas- 
ant resding and beautiful illustrations are 
desired. - 








































































































































































Childe Hurold’s Pilgrimage, by Lord By- 
ron, and The Lady of the Lake, by Walter 
Scott, Bart., Moore’s Lalla Rookh, and Ten- 
nysows Idylls of the King (A. C. McClurg 
& Company, Chicago, 31.00 each), are the 
latest additions to the neat and convenient 
series of ‘ Laurel-Crowned Verse” pub- 
lished by McClurg & Co., and edited by 
Francis Ff. Browne. The series is to be a 
compilation of English poetic master- 
pieces, edited from the best text and with 
the author’s notes, prefaces, etc.———The 
same publishers are bringing out a handy 
series of prose Musterpieces of Foreign Au- 
thors, which cannot fail of being both use- 
ful and attractive. The volumes before us 
are two, one from the matchless pen of M. 
Sainte Beuve, of all literary critics, whether 
judged for the solidity of his judgment or 
the perfection of his style, the first and fore 
most, the other, Portraits of Women, trans- 
lated by Helen Stott, and Portraits of Men, 
translated by Forsyth Edwain, with criti- 
cal memoir by William Sharp, and Goethe's 
Wilhelm Meister, translated by Thomas 
Carlyle, with an introduction by Professor 
Dowden—this last a work with which, so 
far as English readers are concerned, Carlyle 
has linked his name almost as intimately 
as Goethe; for his English is most truly an 
riginal creation, the product of a genius 
which was not only able to comprehend 
Goethe, but in many respects kindred to 
his. It is one of the few translations 
which bear the stamp of original genius. 
This is a very convenient edition and mod- 
erate in price. (Two vols. at 75 cents each.) 
published in this series. It is the prod 
uct of one of the earliest victims of the 
* Young Italy” party, who under Charles 


in Paris. The battle of Novara drove him 
into literature. He is also the author of 
‘Lorenzo Benoni.’ The volumes which 
compose this series are uniform in style and 
price. From the same publishers (A, 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, $2.50 the set) 
we have a similar edition of Elizabeth Shep 
pard’s charming musical novel, Charles 
Luchester—a unique romance, of which we 
hardly need remind our readers that it is a 
memorial of Mendelssohn. The value of 
the present edition is enhanced by Mr. 
George P. Upton’s introduction and notes. 


enterprise 





| Tract’’ series. 


Doctor Antonio isa still later volume | 


\lbert had represented Sardinia as Minister | 


Vinnesota Historical Society) Collections 

isnt. Vol. VI, Part 2. The West does 
not mean to be behind the East in historic | 
Not a day too soon for the pres- | 
ervation of her invaluable traditions State 
societies have been formed at most of the 
historic centers of the West. The Minne- 


exhaustive sketch. The other papersin 4 
volume are an entertaining sketch by him- 
self of the long-standing, old-fashioned, 
self-complacent United States Indian agent 
at Fort Snelling—-Maj. Lawrence Taliaferro; 
a Memoir of Gen. Henry Hastings Sibley; 
and a short paper on Indian mounds in Da- 
kota, Wisconsin and Minnesota, by A. J. 
Hill, who writes on the basis of a personal 
survey and examination. 


The Reader’s Guide in Economic, Social 
and Political Science. Edited by R. R. Bow- 
ker and George Iles. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $1.00.) This -unpretending vol- 
ume is a labor of love, emanating from ‘The 
Society for Political Education” through 
two of its most influential members, Mr. 
Bowker and Mr. Iles, its indefatigable sec- 
retary and the successor of Richard L. Dug- 
dale. In the past twenty years political 
progress has passed far beyond of the stage 
where its leaders require only to be men of 
stanch character and leading power devoted 
to a few simple ideas. They now have to be 
versed in political, economic and even so- 
ciological science. The attention and ear- 
nest study now given to these subjects is 
one of the striking and promising charac- 
teristics of the times. The science is by no 
means a new one; but it will surprise a 
reader who is not already familiar with the 
facts to observe how large a part of this 
bibliogy is composed of books not more than 
ten years old. Those ten years have been 
wonderfully productive in this department 
of thought and study. How much of the 
very best thought and brain and public 
spirit of the day has gone to work of this 
kind, the manual before us shows. Itisa 
classified bibliography, American, French 
and German, of Economic, Social and Polit- 
ical Science, with descriptive notes, author, 
title and subject index, courses of reading, 
college courses, etc. The subjects are ar- 


| ranged in a good natural order which covers 


the ground and is easily understood. The 
topical subdivisions lead up naturally to 
the title sought for, and the student is as- 
sisted when he can be with judicious notes. 
The lists are compiled impartially to exhibit 
both sides and, in fact, all sides of a ques- 
tion. We do not believe a more intelligent 
or useful aid can be offered to the student 
or general reader in these lines of work than 
is offered in these compact and lucid pages. 
The volume is No. XX VII in the “Economic 
We doubt if there is a more 
useful tract in the series. With this man- 


/ ual before him no one need be at loss 


where to turn for the best light on any 
point or department of social or economic 
science. 


On The Threshold. By Theodore 'T. Mun- 
ger. Revised and enlarged edition. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and New 
York. $1.50.) We first noticed this book in 
our columns more than ten years ago, in 
1880. Since that time, we understand, twen- 
ty-six thousand copies have been published. 
The condition of the plates at the end of this 


|. hard usage called for the resetting, which has 


given the author his opportunity to revise 


| andenlarge. The revision has told on the lit- 
| erary finish of the volume and its perfection 


of style without, we are happy to say, dis- 
turbing the polished force which was so 
striking in the book from the first. Opening 
at random, for example, we strike on this in 
the chapter on “‘Self-reliance and Courage.” 
We print the passage entire, for if it was 
true eleven years agoto the wise and the 
prophets, it is true now in the open view of 
everybody (p. 110): 

“One should always question the prevailing 
craze, whatever it is, till he finds out if it has a 
reason for him init. It is true that men move in 
masses, and that there is a gregarious instinct, 


| that great passions and purposes often make 























































sota Society celebrated last year with great | whole populations as one man, but they are 
enthusiasm at Minneapolis, and as only a | movements that need to be carefully scrutinized. 
Western American city can, the two hun- | Those that have swept over ourcountry have not 
dredth anniversary of the Discovery of the | been very creditable to it, and have forced us to 
Falls of St. Anthony by Father Louis Hen- | V®* national sackcloth. I d not urge stolid 

: pea A . . insensibility to a prevailing enthusiasm. There 
nepin. The proceedings of the occasion are | , ein nie : 

pe ; ~ “ is no objection to marching in a procession and 
published, with other matters of interest, in throwing one’s cap in air, but it is imperative 
the volume mentioned above. The present, 


that one should know why he does it. Still 
or sixth volume, published by the Society, | marching in a procession is not the noblest way. 
resumes the series of short sketches and As a rule, resist the gregarious habit; 
papers on Minnesota history which had been | suspect the crowd, and before you march in 
interrupted in Vols. IV and V, and resumes | companies, of whatever sort, find out if you are 
it in Vol. VI to good effect in three papers of | marching to please yourself or the captain.” 
raré interest and value. We do not often 
read such papers as Mrs. Adams’s Reminis- 
cences of the 160 Swiss families who came 
into the Northwest in connection with Lord 


The additional matter is the very much 
needed chapter on purity, a difficult subject, 
which Dr. Munger has handled without 
shocking the refined sentiment on which he 
Selkirk’s emigration scheme. A permanent | must rely to affect his readers, and without 
value is given to this volume by the long | 
and full paper on “* Protestant Missions in | 
the Northwest,”’ by the great missionary of 
the Dakotas, the late Stephen R. Riggs, 
D.D. No man living in his day or since had 
the personal familiarity with this subject 
of Dr. Riggs. In the present paper he goes 
far beyond the limits of a personal narra- 
~ tive, and treats the subject in a well-nigh 


speaking in so low a tone as to lose his 
breath altogether. We quote one striking 
passage from this fine chapter. Dr. Munger 
has been saying that impure habit generally 
begins in the body, in its evil solicitations 
and depraved impulses. 

“On the other hand, I may say that a man 
who is saved and becomes a true man lays the 
foundation of his success in his body; he was 








first saved injhis body and then all the way up; 
he first got into right relations to his body, se- 
cured the mastery of that, set and kept it to its 
right use and place, and on such a basis reared 
the structure of character. The physical under- 
lies all, and the moral and spiritual are no less 
fine because they have such a foundation.” 

We will only add that no better book than 
this exists in our language nor, so far as we 
know, in any language, to place in the hands 
of a young man. 


The illustrated weeklies are coming out 
for Christmas in high colors and all kinds 
of sensational art. Asa rule, there is small 
trace of Christmas in them, except of revel- 
ries and misrule. The Christmas number 
of The Art Annual for 1891 is devoted to 
“Briton Riviere, Royal Academician, his 
Life and Work,” by W. Armstrong, with 
copious illustrations of his art work and a 
number of good full-page etchings of his 
masterpieces. We have also the Christ- 
mas numbers of Black and White, of The 
Pictorial World, of Figaro Tlustré and of 
The Lady’s Pictorialand Ywle Tide which, 
on the whole, is the best and has the most 
Christmas flavor to it of the five last men- 
tioned. These all come to us from the Inter- 
national News Company, and make no high 
impression of English workmanship as 
compared with American workmanship of 
the same class. They appear to aim at 
breadth and effect, and sacrifice too much to 
sensational impression both in color and de- 
sign. Chatterbox Christmas Box has some 
pretty designs, but more of the, sensational 
type. All of these come out with oil-chromo 
supplements generally as magnificent as pos- 
sible,and some of them very bright and bril- 
liant things to hang on a dull wall. 
The Graphic Christmas Number is a bril- 
liant, amusing and entertaining affair, 
beginning with the comical, illustrated ver- 
sion of “Sally Brown and Ben, the Carpen- 
ter,’’ written by Thomas Hood (Sketches by 
W. Ralston), and ending in the jolliest 
possible mood, with the merry winding-up 
of Mr. “Jollyboy’s Bachelor Party” by 
Hugh Thompson. The colored cuts are 
irresistible. Mr. Archibald Forbes contrib- 
utes a tale of the Franco-Prussian War, 
“Ambush against Ambush” (illustrated). 
—— The Iustrated Sporting and Dramat- 
ic News sends out as usual for its Christmas 
Number the resplendent Holly Leaves, 
with its rich large block full-page illustra- 
tions in all keys, and plenty of fun and 
comedy sprinkled in between. The wood- 
cut illustrations in this number have a 
startling breadth and life-like freedom. 
They are not as finely drawn nor as deli- 
cately designed as much of our American 
work; but the marked difference in style is 
refreshing, while from the art point of 
view some of these big block engravings are 
almost above praise, noticeably the one en- 
titled ‘“‘Cast a Shoe,” by John Sturgess. 
———Along with these our never-failing 
and forever-shining friend Puck with his 
Christmas Number deserves honorable 
mention, with his quips and quillets, his 
jeers and jibes, and occasional saucy sobri- 
ety. 








Mexican Painters and Painting; a Brief 
Sketch of the Development of the Spanish 
School of Painting tn Mexico. By Robert 
H. Lamborn, Ph.D. (Limited Edition of 500 
copies. J. W. Bouton, Publisher, New 
York.) In the preface of this elegant vol- 
ume Mr. Lamborn makes the astonishing 
assertion on the authority of Seftor Don 
Matias Romero, the present Minister of 
Mexico at Washington, that not fewer than 
twenty-five thousand pictures were painted 
in Mexico during the Colonial period. Ina 
residence of about seven months, in 1881 and 
1883, the author, Mr. Lamborn, managed to 
secure, from strange hiding-places where 
they had generally remained hidden, 
seventy-seven of these Colonial paintings. 
This collection has now been placed where 
it may be seen to advantage and studied in 
the Memoria! Hall, Philadelphia. A further 
aid to the intelligent.study of these pictures 
is furnished by the author in this volume, 
which most of our readers will find as sur- 
prising as it is delightful. The masterpiece 
of the collection appears to be the portrait 
of Juana Inez de la Cruz by herself—a beau- 
tiful witness to the excellence of the collec- 
tion. The phgtotype from an untouched 
photograph of an old life-size oil copy of the 
original makes the impression of a first-class 
work. Mr. Lamborn follows this surpris- 
ing example with several interesting chap- 
ters on the rise, development and final ex- 
pansion of European Art in Mexico ending 
with “a list of one hundred and twenty-one 
Mexican painters belonging to the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, with dates observed on their pic- 
tures.”” The volume ends with a catalog of 
seventy-seven paintings illustrating the 
Mexican Branch of the Spanish School of 





Art. These are the paintings which Mr. 








Lamborn brought home and has now placed 
in the museum at Philadelphia. This cat- 
alog is descriptive. The seventh chapter 
contains brief biographical sketches of the 
most distinguished Mexican painters and 
their works. Chapter II. is an interesting 
recapitulation of what we knew before from 
Mr. Hopkinson Smith and Charles Dudley 
Warner of the ‘‘Entombment at Tizint- 
zuntzan” attributed to Titian. To this 
should be added the notices of the Virgin 
of Gaudalupe in Chapter IV, and of the 
Murillos and Velasquezs, which it is said 
may still be found in Mexico. Mr. Lam- 
born notes also the Mexican claim to be 
the American pioneer in the printer’s art. 


Sunday Reading for the Young, with Up- 
wards of Two Hundred and Fifty Original 
IlWustrations. By Gordon Browne, George 
Montbard, Helen Miles, G. W. Rhead, T. 
Pyrm, A. G. Walker and others. (E. & J. 
B. Young & Co., New York. $1.25.) This 
is the select volume of Sunday for 1892, 
made up of original stories and 250 original 
illustrations drawn especially for this vol- 
ume by well-known artists, some of whom 
are named above. Asa collection it is full 
of spirit and well selected and winnowed 
contents. Katie, a Daughter of the 
King. By Mary A. Gilmore. (A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., New York. 60 cents.) A 
bright and sweet story amid allits pathetic 
incidents ofa child strangely lost, but found 
again by the sorrowing mother while faith- 
fully and painfully treading the path of a 
“Daughter of the King.” Twelve 
Months in Peru. By E. B. Clark. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. $1.50.) Thisisa 
graceful and intelligent record of the 
author’s journey, bright, picturesque and 
always pleasing. One Summer in 
Hawaii, by Helen Mather (Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, $2.00), is a more 
elaborate, deliberate and in all ways larger 
and fuller record than the book named 
above, but no less graceful and pleasing. It 
is copiously illustrated with spirited photo- 
types and engravings of the country, and 
glows with the rich color and general 
tropical temperament of the island and the 
people. It is a book that easily reads itself 
and will be remembered as worth reading. 
Historical Memortals of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
D.D., late Dean of Westminster. This su- 
perb work was fully noticed by us when 
first published. We need only call atten- 
tion to this newly issued illustrated edi- 
tion, published by A. D. F. Randolph, 
& Co. (New York, $7.50), with broad mar- 
gins, fine, heavy paper, perfect type work, 
and an opulence of illustration.———We are 
glad to note that the Christ and our Coun- 
try; or, A Hopeful View of Christianity in 
the Present Duy, by the Rev. John B. Rob- 
ins, A.M., has reached a third edition. It 
deserves this recognition. (Farnsworth 
Brothers, Ga. 25 cents, paper.) 


A Chicago Bible Clauss. By Ursula N. 
Gestefeld. (U.S. Book Co,, New York. 31.50.) 
This isa series of earnest and thoughtful 
religious discussions based each on its own 
distinct passage of Scripture. The author's 
thought and sympathy run substantially 
in the lines of the Catholic faith. She 
thinks, however, for herself, and sometimes, 
as in the chapter on the Atonement, swings 
off the beaten track, not so far nor so alarm 
ingly, however, as she herself appears to 
apprehend when she writes in exaggerated 
vein and with rather loose grammar: 














“A heretic is a redeemer. A part of the 
world’s work has been done by these from the 
least to the greatest, and by these only will ii be 
finished. So, as a helper in that work which 
alone has (sic!) or will uplift humanity, * I con- 
fess unto thee, that after the way which they 
call heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers.” 
——How to Mark Your Bible. By Mrs. 
Stephen Menzies. (Fleming H. Revell Co. 
New York. 75 cents.) The Bible marking 
scheme explained in this little book is in 
every way excellent. Mr. Moody commends 
it in a prefatory note. The major part 
of the book is occupied with ‘ mark- 
ings’? the author has to suggest——— 
We have always found the Commew 
tary on the International Lessons, by the 
Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., and his wife, 
Mrs. M. A. Peloubet, one of the very best in 
use in the Sunday-schools. The volume for 
the present year has been prepared with 
great pains. It is provided with maps, with 
blank registers for marking the class, and 
all sorts of conveniences. ‘The Commentary 
is “ explanatory, illustrative, doctrinal and 
practical, with illustrations, maps, pictures, 
chronology of the Old Testament and the 
Acts, Suggestions to Teachers and library 
references. ‘There is small fault to find 
with a commentary which contains all 
this. 


On the Border with Crook. By John G. 





Bourke. (Charles Scribner’s Sons,New York. 
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33.50.) The author of this vivid narrative is 
Captain in the Third United States Cavalry, 
was with General Crook and on his staff. He 
begins his goodly octavo with a sketch of 
the condition. of things in Arizona in 1870, 
prior to the arrival of General Crook. From 
that time on the volume is a soldier’s sketch 
of events and the personages concerned. As 
the army was about all there was in the 
country to represent order and government 
of any kind, Captain Bourke is called on to 
unite in himself nearly every kind of civil- 
ized observer and to look at the scene before 
him and the problem involved in it at every 
angle at which it could be scanned by a civil- 
ized man. General Crook is the heroic figure 
of the book, and we apprehend that the 
tarther we recede from the confusion and 
battling details of such warfare, as he was 
engaged in, the more his heroic stature will 
impress itself on students of our his- 
tory, and the more they will appreciate how 
much was implied in General Sherman’s 
assertion that General Grook was the great- 
est of all Indian fighters and Indian mana- 
gers. Captain Bourke’s book presents both 
sides not only of his commanding charac- 
ter, but of the problem he was engaged in 
working out, on the military side and on the 
civil or civilizing side. His book is full of in- 
terest from both points of view, with more 
than enough in it of thrilling adventure, 
and with plenty of sobering reflection and 
testimony as to the more serious aspects of 
the Indian problem.’ The volume is copi- 
ously illustrated with sketches from the 
life and is written in an entertaining style. 


Art and Criticism, Monographs and 
Studies. By Theodore Child. Illustrated. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York. $6.00.) 
This volume, in form and spirit, is an offer- 
ing to modern art. The author plants him- 
self, in his descriptive and critical chapters, 
on the highest plane. He cares little for 
reputations and less for conventions, and 
drops his laurels where he believes they be- 
long, with little regard to the popular voice. 
The volume, a square octavo in form, pub- 
lished in the best manner, and manufactured 
of the richest materials. It consists of a 
round dozen chapters, illustrated with sixty 
or more beautifully executed reproductions 
and, as a whole, may be said to represent 
modern art, as known in Paris and London, 
in its best examples. Mr. Child writes well, 
on the basis of a sound theory of art, with 
an open mind and a quick and well-trained 
eye. He sees what is good and true in mod- 
ern art, and makes his readers see it also. 
‘The charm of his style never fails, or, if by 
any possibility it should droop for a moment, 
here on the next page is one of his well- 
chosen and splendid examples, over which 
one Can pore and ponder till the curtain fall. 
Not the least charming and useful feature 
of the volume is the introductions it con- 
tains to living artists, and to the critical 
sketches of their work and genius as well. 

——Hints to Amateurs. A Hand-book 
on Art. By Louise Jopling. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 50 cents.) We have 
found the practical value of this little book 
to be in the reverse ratio of its size, espe- 
cially in the chapters on anatomy and on 
perspective. The notes on sketching from 
Nature are exceedingly brief, but very sug- 
yestive. 


VWens Christi, and Other Problems in The- 
vloyy and Christian Ethics. By John Stein- 
fort Kedney, D.D. (S. C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago. $1.25.) The first five Lectures in 
this volume were delivered last winter be- 
fore the students of the Episcopal Seminary 
at Cambridge, Mass. The sixth was given 
to the “Summer School of Theology” at 
Sewanee, Tenn., in 1889, and printed in the 
November number of the Magazine of Chris- 
tiun Literature. Professor Kedney begins 
with the intention of defining and indicat- 
ing in the first three Lectures some impor- 
tant modifications which the doctrine of the 
kewosis may have on the doctrines af biblical 
inspiration and of the atonement. His 
thinking on this subject is not at all ordi- 
nary. Those who are ready for the hard 
wrestle required to understand him will 
(draw from his first two lectures some stim- 
ulating conclusions. We should be glad to 
be assured that the young men in the Epis- 
copal Seminary at Cambridge understood 
them; but we doubt it. The third Lecture, 
ou The Possibilities of the Future as De- 
termining the Modeof Human Moral Activ- 
ity,” is nobly thought out, rich in far-reach- 
ing suggestions, quité above and out of 
the ordinary. The same is true of the fourth 
Lecture, on “‘ The Functions of the Christian 
Ministry.” In the closing Lecture, on ‘The 
linpotence and the Right Use of Imagina- 
“ion in Dealing with Christian Doctrine,” 
Dr. Kedney is wholly at home, and writes 
With a strong and direct simplicity which 
‘spires enthusiasm and is certainly the 
mark of very unusual ability. We observe 


‘ 





that in those lectures where Dr. Kedney 
writes clearly we hear no complaints of the 
inadequacy of language. 


History of Calwary Baptist Church, New 
York. Robert S. MacArthur, D.D., Pastor, 
Frank R. Morse, D.D., Associate. - (E. 
Scott, New York. $3.50.) This is a partic- 
ularly rich memorial volume prepared un- 
der the direction of the officers of a church 
which was an offshoot of the old historic 
Stanton Street Church and which has in- 
cluded among its members two such dis- 
tinguished laymen as the late Ebenezer 
Cauldwell and Dr. Nathan Bishop, LL.D. 
The memorial volume is published on heavy 
ivory finished paper and enriched with por- 
traits of pastors and sketches of the houses 
in which the Church has worshiped from 
the first down to the present elaborate and 
extensive edifice on Fifty-seventh Street 
near Sixth Avenue. The sketch of the 
Church’s history, of its present condition 
and work, contain many points of interest. 
1791-1891 Memorial Volume of the 
Centenary of St. Mary’s Seminary of 
St. Sulpice, Baltimore, Md. (John Mur- 
phy & Co., Baltimore.) We adverted to the 
centennial celebration of St. Mary’s (R. C.) 
College at Baltimore among our religious 
notes last week. The volume named above 
is the literary commemoration of that cele- 
bration and of the one hundred years’ his- 
tory of the institution from its first branch- 
ing off from the seminary of St. Sulpice in 
Paris. The volume is handsome, and par- 
ticularly rich in portraits of founders and 
conductors of the Seminary. It contains a list 
of students of St. Mary’s College apparent- 
ly down to 1852 and of students who have 
been ordained priests, of presidents, profes- 
sors and teachers in the same, etc. 





A Decade of Foreign Missions.  1880- 
1890. By H. A. Tupper, Foreign Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
(Richmond, Va. Price, $2.50.) The title of 
this book is somewhat misleading, as it 
gives the impression of being a general sur- 
vey. The more complete statement on the 
title page gives, however, a very accurate 
description of the book: 

“ A continuation of a work entitled ‘ Foreign 
Missions of Southern Baptist Convention,’ pub- 
lished in 1880, including abstracts of the 
former volume with maps of mission fields and 
portraits of missionaries, secretaries and presi- 
dents of the Foreign Mission Board.” 

In some respects the book is merely a 
compilation of the annual reports of the 
Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, by the author, the Rev. 
Dr. Tupper, who is foreign secretary of the 
Board. If any criticism on it were passed 
it would be that it is too full. A volume of 
954 pages on ten years of a single society, 
and that by no means one of the largest, is 
considerable. The book would be far 
more valuable for general use, certainly, if 
it had been condensed into half the space; 
and we think it could have been so con- 
densed without damage. The ided of the 
book is excellent, and it would be very help- 
ful to the student of missions if the same 


| idea could be carried out with regard to all 


of our missionary societies. 


Ex Oriente: Studies of Oriental Life and 
Thought. By Edward P. Thwing, M.D., 
Ph.D. (Published by the author, Brooklyn, 
New York. Edition de luxe, 300 copies 
only. $2.00 each.) The author of this pleas- 
ing and popular volume is a traveler and 
observer as well asan author. He has trav- 
eled in the East with a view, we assume, to 
the publication of this volume. It is not a 
collection of statistics nor an elaborate ex- 
fcsition or discussion of any kind. The 
author’s aim is to present in a popular and 
suggestive way the salient and character- 
istic features of Oriental peoples and their 
civilization. He finds in general, we should 
say, what he looked for, and his reports will 
not greatly disturb the established impres- 
sions and notions of his readers as to the 
East. His book covers the ground and con- 
tains the fruits of much personal observa- 
tion, conversation and reading. We could 
wish sometimes for more definite state- 
ments and citations of authorities, tho for 
even this defect the avowed popular charac- 
ter of the book is perhaps a sufficient ex- 
cuse. The spirit of the book is excellent. 
Its relation te the missionary problem and 
work is healthy. While written through- 
out on the basis of Christian ideas and as- 
sumptions it is warmed, broadened and 
colored by a genuine sympathy with the 
East. 

King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table. A Modernized Version of 
The ** Morte D’ Arthur.” By Charles Mor- 
ris. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. #2.25.) The author of these three at- 
tractive little volumes has had much expe- 
rience in making the American public 
acquainted with the good things in their 








literature, as, for example, his ‘‘ Half Hours 
with the Best American Authors. ‘In the 
present edition of Malory’s King Arthur 
he makes an attempt which, to some will 
appear both ungracious and audacious, 
and to all perilous. We take up all such at- 
tempts to modernize an English classic with 
an aversion, which we confess is very much 
modified in this case by the discovery how 
little of such work Mr. Morris has done. On 
the whole, we are inclined to think that the 
book will have more readers in the present 
form. The omission of prosy passages we 
cannot regret, nor the respelling of words. 
The quaint, antique flavor is much weak- 
ened,and this we regret, tho enough remains 
to make the book delightful; and we cannot 
doubt that the average boy will find ten 
times as much to delight and fire him in 
this edition as in Malory undiluted. 


Hermetic Philosophy, including Lessons, 
General. Discourses and Explanations of 
“Fragments” from the School of Egypt, 
Chaldea, Greece, Italy, Scandinavia, ete., 
Designed for Students of the Hermetic, 
Pythagorean and Platonic Science and 
Western Occultism. By the “ Styx” of the 
“H. B. of L.” (Vol. IL. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. $1.50.) In this 
book pretension and nebulosity mingle in 
about equal proportions. The author, fresh 
from what he appropriately calls ‘‘ Styx,” 
is on familiar terms with Stygian nonsense, 
with Sanchoniathon, and with a line of 
Egyptian priests whose records went back 
20,000 years into antiquity. He complains 
of modern scholars that they “ assume that 
the Greeks were hardly known to the Phee- 
nicians in Sanchoniathon’s day,” and noti- 
fies us that these Phoenicians ‘‘ extended 
their explorations to all parts of the earth, 
including the Indies and the Americas, as 
more recent developments have proven” 
(Italics ours), with much more of the same 
wonderful character. But astonishing as 
this ‘‘Stygian’’ history is the philosophy is 
yet more so, fuliginous, impenetrable, 
topsy-turvy, chaotic, delirious mysticism. 


David Brainerd, the Apostle tothe North 
American Indians. By Jesse Page. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. New York. $1.50.) 
This is a neatly compiled Life of the Great 
Apostle to the Indians, contrived to bring 
out the main points both of his character 
and work in an effective and pleasing way. 
The book is most readable throughout, and 
the unfortunate episode which cost him his 
degree at college, barring some minor de- 
tails, is told with substantial fairness. 
Sunday Hours. By Mary D. Brine. (Ameri- 
can Tract Society. New York. $1.00.) This 
is a collection of good stories with good 
moral or religious point published by the 
Tract Society to meet that great desidera- 
tum in Christian homes, something for the 
children to read on Sunday. These stories 
are spirited, and they all have a good point. 
The book is made attractive by its general 
style and graceful illustrations. --Daphne 
Dallas, by Elmer Lynde (American Tract 
Society, $1.00), is another publication of the 
same general character. The stories are 
short, told in good style, with plenty of 
spirit and with great brevity. 








The December number of Romance comes 
out in a new cover which to our eye is a 
decided improvement. The idea of this 
publication is its own and, thus far, appears 
to be only its own,viz., tosupply every month 
a good handful of stories which, tho simply 
stories and not novelets, shall be full of life 
and action. It is now in the fourth year, 
having passed the grand climacteric on 
which publications that have no raison 
d@’étre founder, and has realized the expecta- 

ions and good impressions we had of it 
from the start. The stories published in it 
have been wholesome in tone and char- 
acter, and preservative against the dull- 
ness we grow into amid the monotony of 
hard work. The reader’s chance of getting 
such stories is rather increased by the indif- 
ference of the editors to the source whence 
their stories are drawn. They may be orig- 
inal, or they may have been published be- 
fore. Provided they are good and likely to 
be fresh, it matters little where they come 
from. The novel and extremely handy form 
of Romance is one of the minor but after all 
considerable points in its favor. 


Ocean Steamships. A Popular Account 
of their Construction, Development, Man- 
agement and Appliances. By F. E. Chad- 
wick, U. S.N., I. D. J. Kelley, U.S. N., 
Ridgely Hunt, U.S. N., John H. Gould, 
William H. Rideing and A. E. Eaton 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.00.) 
This very handsomely published volume is 
composed of the ‘“‘ Ocean Steamship ”’ series 
of papers published in Scribner’s Magazine. 
They have been recognized as such an array 
of expert authoritative papers on the sub- 
ject as has not been made before, an im- 





pression which will be confirmed by the 
present publication. The illustrations are 
superb. Among the Camps; or, Young 
People’s Stories of the War.. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.50.) The stories which com- 
pose this volume are republished from 
Harper’s Young People. They are com- 
posed of stories of the War, in which boys 
and girls play their part, a part sometimes 
plucky, sometimes successful and some- 
times not, but always bright, clever and 
interesting. 

Battlefields and Victory. A Narrative 
of the Principal Military Operations of the 
Civil War, fromthe Accession of Grant to 
the Command of the Union Forces to the 
End of the War. By Willis J. Abbot. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $3.00.) This 
is the third and closing volume of Mr. Ab- 
bot’s popular history of the War, and real- 
izes very closely its own aim and ideal. It 
is a book for young readers, and will leave 
on their minds a strong and clear general 
impression of the course of the War in its 
closing years. It is eminently patriotic, not, 
however, in the sectional or partisan sense, 
but in the broad and national sense. It 
deals gently with the Confederates and 
justly with the Federals, and steers on 
a very happily chosen line between strict 
technical military history on the one hand 
and between loose florid sensationalism on 
the other. Mr. Abbot’s ‘‘ Blue Jacket’’ se- 
ries and other war histories have given him 
a good reputation which the present volume 
will on the whole improve. Of the illustra- 
tions by W. C. Jackson the less said the bet- 
ter. 





Three Vassar Girls inthe Tyrol. (Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston. 31.50.) This is Eliza- 
beth W. Champney’s *‘ Vassar’’ book for 
the holidays. The picturesque scenery and 
people of the Tyrol furnish an attractive 
and fruitful subject which is worked out by 
the author with her usual versatility and 
enterprise and in the style of the now well- 
known and_ well-established ‘ Vassar” 
series.-———Zigzag Journeys in Australia; 
or, &@ Visit to the Ocean World. (Estes & 
Lauriat, Boston. $1.75.) This is Heze- 
kiah Butterworth’s new juvenile for the sea 
son. We wish we could say the same of the 
illustrations, but they appear to have seen 
service before. In plan and execution the 
book follows closely the previous volumes in 
the popular ‘“‘ Zigzag Series.”,———Little 
One’s Annual. Storitsand Poems for Little 
People. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston. $1.75.) 
This volume is made up from Our Little 
Ones and The Nursery, from which the 
selections are taken. They make a varied 
and sprightly volume with taking things in 
it for all sorts of youngsters. 

Elsie’s Vacation, and After Events. By 
Martha Finley. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. $1.25.) It is pleasant to find that the 
pen which gave us the “ Elsie books” and 
‘* Elsie Dinsmore”’ has not lost its cunning, 
tho we miss on the title-page and somewhat 
regret the author’s familiar Gaelic pen 
name, ‘‘ Martha Farquharson.”’ The pres- 
ent volume will hold its own with the 
others. For healthy, patriotic and good 
religious tone, for well-sustained interest, 
natural dignity of style and thought we 
choose books like these for the youngsters. 
There is no fever in them.———The Rock-a- 
bye Series, by Anna F. Burnham, is a little 
nursery treasure, of six charming stories, 
neatly and simply told, arch, graceful and 
with moral point. They are meant for the 
youngest readers and are appropriate for 
school or home. The illustrative element is 
well done, adds grace and spirit to every 
page, and even overflows onto the covers. 
(Congregational 8. 8. and Publishing Soci- 
ety, Boston. $1.50 the sct.) 

By Land and Sea. Incidents of Travet, 
with Chats about History and Legends. 
By Harriet E. Francis. (Nims & Knight, 
Troy, N. Y. $2.50.) Mrs. Francis, the author 
of this volume, was the wife of the Hon. 
John M. Francis, of Troy, in this State, and 
United States Minister at different times to 
Greece, Portugal and Austria. Unhappily, 
Mrs. Francis died before her work was com- 
plete; and it is now published in a handsome 
small quarto form and with abundant il- 
lustrations by her husband. Mrs. Francis’s 
plan was somewhat novel. It was to select 
such things from what she saw in her jour- 
ney around the world as she wished to write 
about, and to make of them a series of chats 
forryoung people. This idea is happily car- 
ried out in the volume before us, and sub- 
stantially by her own hand, tho the volume 
was not carried through the press under her 
supervision. The topics make a fairly well 
connected whole, and form something like 
a literary journey around the world in the 
compar” of a highly intelligent lady. 

The Knockabout Club on the Spanish 
Main. By Fred. A, Ober. (Estes & Lau- 
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riat, Boston. $1.50.) This is another in- 
stallment of the ‘* Knockabout Club ” series 
for young readers. The ‘ Knockabout 
Club,” “ Historian’ and the “ Professor ”’ 
are one and the same, and all combined in 
the enterprising personality of the Hon. 
Fred. A. Ober, now special commissioner to 
the West Indies and Spain in behalf of the 
approaching Columbian Exposition. Mr. 
Ober has distinctly developed the passion 
for adventure and for certain kinds of nat- 
uralistic exploration. The two united have 
carried him into the recesses of the Spanish 
American woods and waters and given him 
a large and rich store of material which 
might be worked up into a series of boys’ 
books like the one before us. The book is 
partly description,partly tales of adventure, 
and partly history. It is printed in the 
style of the ordinary small quarto holiday 
book and illuminated with a miscellaneous 
lot of engravings. 


God and Home and Native Land. A 
Crown of the World’s Choicest Gems in 
Prose and Verse, Illustrating the Glory and 
Love of our Heavenly Father, the Charm 
and Influence of Home, and the Greatness 
and Beauty of our Native Land, By the 
Rev. P. C. Headley. (Eastern Publishing 
Company, Boston, Mass.) This is an old 
fashioned feast of things fat and hearty, 
not strung out in many courses, but all put 
on the table together. The author’s de- 
scription of his work on the title-page can- 
not be improved, and needs only to be sup- 


plemented by the statement that his prom- | 


ise to devote a portion of the profits to the 
aid of the “‘ Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union” has drawn out Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard with a brief commendatory Introduc- 
tion. The book is published in large, read- 
able type, contains many popular illustra- 
tions, and makes a good thick octavo of se- 
lections that have seemed good to the au- 
thor, and will seem good to others. 


The Expository Times (published in 
Edinburgh and imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, $1.50), is now begin- 
ning its second year. It is a useful exposi- 
tory magazine,conducted on a basis and with 
a purpose peculiar to itself. It has asso- 
ciated with it a guild of Bible students to 
whose direction and development it is de- 
voted, supplying them with the means for 
systematic biblical study. Readers study- 
ing other portions of the Scripture than 
those appointed for the guild may be en- 
rolied. No fees are required, and the only 
obligation is systematic study of the Bible 
in connection with the guild. Even this 
obligation may be laid down when the mem- 
ber desires to be relieved of it. 

In the * Expositors’ Bible” series we have 
for the two most recent volumes first, The 
Acts of the the Rev. G. T. 
Stokes, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Dublin and 
Vic ar of All Saints, Blackrock, published by 
A. C. Armstrong & Sons, New York, at $1.50 
per volume, and second, The Gospel of St. 
John, by Marcus Dods, D.D., Professor of 
Exegetical Theology, New College, Edin- 
burgh. This is a delightful volume which 
sticks close to the main purpose of the fourth 
Gospel, brings out its plan as well as its 
point, and by its large, rich and pertinent 
exposition renders the student a service 
which is not possible in purely textual ex- 
position. 


Apostles, by 


The Study Class, A Guide for the Student 
of English Literature. By Anna Benneson 
McMahan. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
$1.09.) This is a manual for clubs and vol- 
untary classes as well as for school use. It 
is essentially a method of study and aims at 
laying before the student a well directe. 
course of study and supporting them in it 
A good point in the manual is that the ques- 
tions,“asked and the topics proposed can- 
not be met by looking up answers in the 


cyclopedia, but only as the result of direct 
study of the text. The author’s knowledge 
appears to be sufficient, and the critical 
srinciples and methods laid down 
book-are sound. Wecan on all points com 
mend the book. 


Chicago. 


The Ceciliaw Series of Study and Song. 
Edited, arranged and composed by John W. 
Tufts. (Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) We have noticed as fully as our 
space will allow this general series of man- 
uals of song. The volume before us is Part 
IV for mixed voices. 
in tune and time, part-songs and choruses, 
occasional patriotic and sacred selections. 
It is adapted to the use of schools and chor- 
uses, is gotten up in good convenient form, 


on a sound musical method, and with good 
sense and good taste. 


We acknowledge with thanks, from the | 


Hon. the Commissioner, Carroll D. Wright, 
of the Sixth Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor for 1890, on the Cost ot 
Production—iron, steel, coal, etc., in three 
Parts. (Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


It comprises studies | 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


MEssRs. Estes & LAURIAT have just is- 
sued both the English text and French text 
editions of Goupil’s Paris Salon of 1891. 


--Tolstoi’s latest production, ‘The 
Power of Darkness,” a prose drama in five 
acts, has been translated into English by 
Count Norraikow and Mr. Emery McLean. 


- The holiday number of The Critic is 
admirable with its increased size and even 
more than usual interest. It contains 
twenty-two pages of reading matter and 
twenty-six pages of advertising. 


.. The Harpers will publish this week a 
biography of Stonewall Jackson, by his 
wife; Mr. Du Maurier’s stcry, ‘* Peter Ib- 
betson,” and Dickens’s Letters to Wilkie 
Collins. 


.-_Longmans, Green & Co. announce a 
book on angling by Andrew Lang, copious- 
ly illustrated, and a volume of “ Japanese 
Letters,” giving the impressions of a “Jap” 
on first visiting Europe. 


.-The last number of The Christian 
Union had for its cover frontispiece a wood- 
cut of Miss Frances E. Willard; and The 
Boston Budget, of November 29th, contains 
a poem by its editor, Miss Lilian Whiting, 
addressed to Miss Willard on her birthday. 


.. Our Language is a little monthly pub- 
lished in this city by Frederik A. Fernald, 
and devoted, as it says “to preserving and 
improving the English speech.” It is, how- 
ever, chiefly devoted to phonetic spelling; 
and we know hardly anything else that 
would more improve the English speech and 
extend it by making it easier to acquire. 
Its spells has “haz,” and very “ veri,” and 
yet sometimes there will be two or three 
lines in which there is not a change of spell- 
ing. We thoroughly believe in its purpose 
and wish it were possible for us to make our 
spelling equally abreast of the current his- 
tory of pronunciation. The subscription 
price is only fifty cents a year. 


. The frontispiece of The Century for 
this month is after a painting by Mr. Frank 
Vincent Du Mond, a young Ameriean art- 
ist, and with the title The Holy Family, 
represents our Savior asking a blessing at 
the humble meal in hishome. The beauti- 
ful boyish figure with bowed head is most 
effettive. On the opposite page is a poem, 
The Christ Child, which we take to be by 
Mr. Gilder. In addition to this, as appro- 
priate to the Christmas season, there are 
five full-page engravings of the Madonna 
and Child, by different aitists, old and 
modern. We have an illustrated paper on 
‘**Mozart—After a Hundred Years,” and 
one of Mr. Julian Ralph’s entertaining gos- 
sips about the Bowery. There are more 
than a score of poetical contributions in the 
number, but save for Mr. William Sharp’s 
lyric and one or two others, the !ess said of 
them the better. Mr. Aldrich is represented 
by a whimsical prose sketch for Christmas 
time. 

-The Critic, in its issue of November 
28th, prints the following piece of “blank 
verse as an example of possibly unconscious 
versification, crediting it to one of the New 
York dailies: 

Still there are those who trim the vestal Jam > 
And feed its sacred flame with precious oil. 

In the deep twilight of a changing age 

A twilight that may deepen into night 

Or fade away before a golden dawn 

(And no man living can with certainty 

Foretell the end of poesy’s eclipse)— 

A few true spirits loyal to their faith 

Renew the covenant from time to ime 

For poetry is prayer, thanksgiving.| >’ 

Life, inspiration to the poet who, 

With reverence for divinity in art 

And for the concepts of the immortal soul, 
Refrains from baseness both in thought and word 
And strives to give expression to the pure 

And holiest emotions of the mind. 

There is no impropriety in our saying what 
The Critic could not, that this was the 
opening (printed as prose, of course) of a long 
and appreciative review of Mr. Gilder’s 
recent book of poems. And from our 
acquaintance with the reviewer we more 
than half suspect that he purposely dared to 
his admiration for Mr. Gilder in 


| this unwarranted way, and in some manner 





to reflect the fine and serious feeling of the 
volume under his hand. 


..It would be hard to discriminate be- 
tween the Christmas numbers of the great 
monthlies, were such a thing needful. Each 
is pre-eminent in its own way; and together 
they make up a bundle of most delightful 
reading fora holiday. They have all,this year, 
devoted more than usual attention tu the 
seasonable character of their contributions. 
Perhaps it may be said without invidious 
comparison that the most beautiful thing 
in these Christmas numbers is one of the 
pictures by Mr. Albert Moore; engraved to 





accompany a& paper on that artist by Harold 
Frederic. Under the title, “A Painter of 
Beautiful Dreams,” Mr. Frederic has told 
us something of this little-known genius, 
and laid all lovers of art and beauty under a 
heavy debt; giving us, as examples, four 
lovely full-page reproductions from his 
work and several smaller drawings. One 
can only wish devoutly for the spread of 
such noble art as this. To this magazine, 
too, belongs the honor of publishing by far 
the best poetry ofthe month. Mr. Aldrich’s 
tribute to Lowell, a couple of pages of blank 
verse called ‘‘ Elmwood,” seems to us one of 
the finest things he has done. It appears to 
avoid pathos in its simple directness, yet it 
is infinitely pathetic. We have had no poet 
who .could surpass this masterful and 
lovely style in dignified iambics. Another 
most attractive feature of this issue is Miss 
Louise Imogen Guiney’s ballad, “ Peter 
Rugg the Bostonian,” fully illustrated by 
Howard Pyle, a piece of work which must 
assuredly take its place beside the master- 
pieces of New England balladry. There are 
here, too, short stories by George A. Hib- 
bard and Sarah Orne Jewett; and pictur- 
esque summer sketches of Venice and the 
Nile in pleasant contrast to this wintry 
time. 
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The Story of Colette. From the French of La 
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lustrations and rh A Vi > By Jean 
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Annual Report of the State en of Charities 
for the Year 189). a ag bee Legis- 
lature, February 5th p. 349. 
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Wigxit4, pp. xv, 128. 

The Afghan Wars. 00-4 nd 1878-80. By 
Archibald Forbes. With 
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was Governor-General. By the Marchioness 
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School Union. oexbh4, pp. 16. The same..... 
In Bi — Asia. By Henry Cc. Mabie D.D. 
p. 175. Boston: W.G. Corthell....... 

Friendship. .~ Marcus Tullius C 
Bacon, Iph wee & ene 

pp. 104. 


1% 


1% 
of Pearls. 

rated by Lancelot S: 

“Tendon England: 


200 





Sa: rd. 06 i ede “a 
‘ord. v. ew 
York ayy. Sat & Bros........ - niattenseniaiae 
Chee «. Nature. By Andrew Wilson, 

F.L.S. With * illustra- 


tions. "gas pp: xil 


ae the Gleaner, bo Mae the Queen. By 
William M. M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D. 73¢x5, pp. 


English Words. ‘aa Elementary Study of Deri- 
se. 5 A, Charlies F. Johnson. 434, pp. 


Thomas R. Louns! olumes. 
9x64. Volum m, I, pp. my 504. Volume II, 
PP. wt, 551. Volume III, pp. vi, 512. The 


Studies in an val His Life and Writi: 
ury. In Three 


heeeersegpwdacoanpransngnttinedsiekin 3 mw) 
Helen eee aan By_Helen Pot- 
~~ pp. xxiv, 239. New York: Edgar 
§ pee secenenereesesccecceccensbenessesashanes 
The ot at the Mystery in McAll Mission 
Louise Seymour Hough: 


are wid New York: The American Thane 13 
eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee » 


Elton Haniow ood: A peepee, by Friend 
Henry = ia here , Wiritta: 
ps x534, pp. 1 ew York: A, Gomrs 
BD. cecccocccccccnecccccossccccoseeesooshe bie eeee 


The Alerander Stacl hrist, and Gober Sermons. By 
xand aclaren, 6x54, bv 
New York: E. ta Dart ton _ 


jon. 
York: aie BE. Meersdll 6 OO... .cccccccccsces 
A Little Brown Seed; , ET oa .n Iinprov 740 
nity. By Mrs. pp. 
1%. New Yorks i Hunt & Easton 
The Industrial Prima: far. By James 
7. Ph.D. 7 Boston: Ginn 


ei. ‘aadianes jue. Reproduction of the. Text 
of 1697. The t ge 


» Lee of 
Racine. 74¢x5, pp. 75. The same.............. 
Siberia and the _— - System 
nan. In two volu VS tL 
. XV, * "Volume It i pp. x, 5 

SINE COR. ons s'es<a0hcesceedeecesnasscnets 6 00 

Back to Life. ‘ae ht. 634x5, pp. 
New York: John A. wis & Co...... ve. ms oodee 
The =e Cook-Book. 
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Littl Girl: Papa, | THINK GEORGE IS 
GETTING SPOILED AT COLLEGE! 

Papa: WuY so? 

little Girl: HE SAYS HE IS TOO OLD TO 
READ “St. NICHOLAS" ANY MORE. 8 


You know St. NICHOLAS .S costs £ oe 
and it is published by The Century Co., of 


100 pazie AES @ catante arch So. 


Price, 3c. ad gd 
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The Popular Hand Atlas of 


the World. 


By JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. With 
Descriptive Index of Thirty-five Thou- 
sand Places. This Atlas contains Sixty 
Full-page beautifully colored Maps, 
with all recent discoveries and Political 


changes in the Continent of Africa and ; 


other parts of the World, and will be 
found invaluable for reference and gen- 
eral use. 


Large Imperial 4to, half Morocco, $6.00. 

“This Atlas is learned, accurate, and 
beautifully clear in drawing. In atlases 
published in America there has been a ten- 
dency to crowd out full representations of 
Europe and Asia. In the present work our 
own country receives adequate portrayal, 
while the rest of the world is set before us 
with equal fulness, detail, and beauty of 
map-making. The descriptive index is a 
novelty which will be welcomed by all lovers 
of geographical information, good taste, 
and enterprise.” —THE CHURCHMAN, Nov. 7, 
1891, 

“Anadmirable atlas. ... 4 All (maps) are exqui- 
site examples of the highest style of engraving and 
the most tastefal coloring. . . The hand of the 
true geographer is seen in the fact that they are all 
revised down to the latest possible date. ... 4 An- 
other feature is the liberal space given to this coun- 
try. Besides the general map of the United States, 
there are six others presenting the States in grou ps 
on a much larger scale; and there are also well-exe- 
cuted plans of the chief cities and their environs. Ad- 
ditional tables of population, commerce, and other 
statistics complete a particularly satisfactory vol- 
ume.”—N, Y. Trine. 


THE GLOBE HAND ATID, 


series of Fifty-four Maps, illustrating 

Political, Physical, Commercial, As- 
tronomical, and Classical Geography, 
along with Sixty Sectional Maps of Im- 
portant Cities and Districts, and a Gen- 
eral Index giving the Situation, Lati- 
tude and Longitude of over Five Thou- 
sand Places throughout the World. By 
J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 


8vo, Cloth, Inked Sides, $1.00. 

This Atlas has been curefully prepured, 
und contains all Recent Discoveries and 
Changes, and its Physical and Classical 
Maps and other Educational features 
nuke it valuable for Schools and Colleges. 


“Comprehensive and accurately adjusted to repre- 
~ent the latest discoveries. . . . We have not met 
with a more complete book of the kind in such a 
cheap form, and we cordially recommend it.”—The 
Churchman, 

‘An excellent book of reference for the general stu- 
wut, representing as it does the latest discoveries in the 
‘ferent departments of geography. It is in a most 

venient form for the study table.”—Puablic Opinion. 

“A most valuable work in a small compass,’’— 
Journal of Commerce. 

~ These maps are of sufficient size and detail for all 
rdinary purposes. One map showing the North At- 
intic Steamship routes will attract special atten- 
tion,”’—School Journal, 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


33 East 17th Street (Union Square), 
NEW YORK. 











IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE GIFT 


or of an addition to one’s library, elegance 








and usefulness will be found « ombined in 
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SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Ten years ———- 100 editors employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the the Best. 
Py by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
c. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 














THE ~ THE HANDSOMEST OMEST CHRISTMAS ANNUAL TAL ISSUED 


It is the 
tween its co 


; Arlo Bates, 


eaying of books than is this handsome | ttle peric Lodi 


Send Ten Cent Cents for 
The Christmas Book Buyer 


most beautiful literary annual published. Be- 
vers of gold, crimson, and green will be found a 


full review of the holiday books of 1891. More than 80 of the 
richest illustrations from the leading works are given, mak- 
ing of the number a complete and handsome résumé of the 
illustrated holiday literature. 


Famous writers contribute special articles and signed 
reviews. The list of writers includes: 
Susan Coolidge, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, Rossiter Johnson, Mrs. A.D.T.Whitney, 
Dr. Henry M. Field, Mary Wilkins, 


J. Ashby Sterry, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Kenyon Cox. 


Tudor Jenks, Hamilton W. Mabie. 


The illustrations are by the following eminent artists: 


Edward Whymper, Howard Pyle, Joseph Pennell, W Hamilton Gibson, Reginald B. Birch’ 
Alfred Parsons, Frank T. Merrill, W. 8t. John Harper, Freieric Remington, E. H. Garrett, 
Robert Blum, A. B. Frost, Hy. Sandham, And others. 
FROM THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
There is not in America or in E 


ngland a more comprehensive, tasteful, and suggestive aid to the 
ical.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
Pa een re neem 
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. Cut This Out 


And send it with your name and address to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y., 


and you will receive by return mail a sample set of 


AMERICA’S 4 GREATEST PERIODICALS. 











IMPORTANT BOOKS, 


CHRIST HIMSELF. By Rev. ALEXAN- 
DER MCKENZIE, D.D. 12mo, exquisitely 
bound in white and silver, $i. 00. 

“The title is no eee: from every page Christ 
is breathed forth. We have seen few recent books 
with such a richness, such a fragrance of meaning, 
yet written in such entire simplicity ity of language.” 
Presbytcrian, Philadelphia. 

THERE AND BACK. By GEORGE MAc- 
DoNALD. 12mo, cloth, %1.50; paper, 50 
cents. 

“Mr. MacDonald’s deep apiriteal tlie,” keen out- 
look, gentle philosophy, and 4 ae e spirit are 
nowhere more apparent than in th k.”"—Advance, 
Chicago. 

THE oe ARE TRUE HISTO- 

RIES, JoHN HENRY BARROWS. 
With fnteodactina: by Rev. F. E. CLARK, 
D.D. 12mo, 75 cents. 

Apart from its value as a solid contribution ae 

Cc nition evidences, this is a very attractive book tc 

one who can appreciate s sound reasoning and briltiant 

rhetoric.” —1 man, 

THE STILL HOUR, By AusTIN PHELPs, 
D.D., LL.D. Cloth, 60 cents; gilt edges, 
$1.00. 

New and enlarged edition, containing the chapter 
on “Faith” and new preface perenees by Professor 
Phelps just previous to his deat! 


“A book for all time.” —The Critic. 


GAIN BY LOSS. Cheer for Invalids. By 
ROSE PoRTER. 16mo, white aad gold, 75 
cents. 

‘ender, comforting, helpful words wf the “shut- 
jns, a that will bring solace and strength and hope in 
ark hours. A precious gift-book for an invalid. 
THE NEW WOMANHOOD. By Rev. J 
C. FERNALD. Introduction by MARION 
HARL AND. 12mo, $1.25. 


SHORT CUTS AND BY-PATHS. By 
HorAckE Lunt, author of “Across Lots. 
12mo, $1.25. 
Bright descriptions of the delights he sprin, 
= Ae the seashore, trees fh undress, Ag in- 


“Tt will make a person who enjoys outdoor life wish 
that vacation lasted all the year.”—Interior, CO; gu. 


ee ae By LEANDER S. KEYSER. 
12mo, $ 
Such cha) oo 4 as ~~ of Bird-Son, 
“A Tiny iter ” “Britian Plumes,” “A Jolly 
* Red-Head,” f 2 “ Good- 


the Birds,” a give . a ‘ee of the character or 
these fascinating studies of bird life. 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 


Send for Full Catalogue and INustrated Holiday List. 











THE LEADING MAGAZINE AOVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..202 Broadway.N.Y 


"NOW READY-—THE DECEMBER | 


FAMILY HERALD! 


It contains Feur New and Complete Stori 
the continuation of the thrilling ey ot entitled 


“‘PUT ASUNDER,” 


which was begun in the November psc together 
much — and entertaining miscellaneous 
alue in every household, forming 
ont ATTRACTIVE AND LOW- 
EST-PRICED family magazines ever published. 
e, 15 cents monthly; $1, 75 ‘Yearly. For 
sale ‘by all book and news dealers 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New New York. 


A BEAUTIFUL 
Holiday Gift 


HOME OR OFFICE. 
“Holloway Reading Stand, 


Bookrest and Dictionegy Holder combined. aides 
turned before you by slightest push ofthehand. Books 

held open any i on. Avoids unhealthful habit bend. 
ing forward reading or study Send for cata- 
logue. HOLLOWAY CO., Caya ioga Falls, 0. 


WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR MR. GRANT. 


Miscellaneous and Holiday Books 


AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


—A DOLLAR CALENDAR— 
GIVEN AWAY. 


A beautiful 12-page Cotewine for 1892 entitled ** Hap- 
py- Sy! Calendar” with every order over $2.00. 
This beautiful Calendar is sold for $1.00 retail. 
ge BUYING BOOKS WRITE FOR tee gsm 
rtment of catalogues sent for 10-cent stamp. 
Special. slips of books at reduced prices sent t ton 5 
cent stamp. Orders solicited. 


| F.EGRANT, Books, 7W.42dSt. 0. 


Mention this Advertisement and receive a dis count. 


























Samples free ae the stationers 
or we will 


TADELLA PEN Co. 


The real problem of living is how to 
take what the hours bring.” 


Making the Most of Life. 


By Rev. J. R. MILLER. 16mo, gilt top, 
parti-cloth, $1.00; levant morocco, $2.50. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 








“ What we call trouble is only the key 
that draws our heartstrings truer, and 
brings them up sweet und even to tive heav- 
enly pitch.” 


Ad Lucem. 


18mo, gilt top, $1.00; seal leather, $1.75; 
levant padded, $2.50. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 





* Conduct is three-fourths of human life 
and three-fourths of our average conduct 
is simply taking off the brakes and letting 
things go.” 


Golden Words for Daily 


Counsel. 


16mo, red edge, $1.00; gilt edge, $1.25; seal 
leather, flexible, $2.00; levant morocco, 
$2.50. 


T. Y. CROWELL & C0., 


46 East Fourteenth sihdanatete New York. 


 (PHE NEW | WORLD AND 
THE NEW BOOK 


Kindred Essay ys. By author ot 


Atlan tic Essays, “* Out Door Pa- 

M3 per: rs,” “Oldpo et Daya.” * * Young 
‘olks’ History of the United 
States,” etc., etc. 


Cloth, #1.50. 


| Every true American, as well as 
jevery lover of pure English 
‘should read these essentially 
American Essays. 
THE ABBESS O OF 
PORT ROYAL 
And Other French Stories, 
| With an introduction by THomas 
WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. $1.50. 


Ellery I Col. Higginson says that “many 


vears of enlightened study, both 

lin pea country and Paris, have 

al a) [i {helped a matere th the execution 
< en the backgrou 

‘these French studies.” ied 

Somnel THE BATTLE OF 

GETTYSBURG. 

|By the author of “ thet eee In. 

| pm aoe of TTT, bak = — iy 


sburg, 1745,’ 


= oe anal aon 
. 1) sides, andi estratey 





|DECISIVE EVENTSIN AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY. 





.,_ |THE WOMAN 'S MANU AL 


OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW 


| WithPractical Pinetations, maine 
r- 


cial iy of asapees te 4 
ganiza ident 
R. of the Gann yeh Class.75c 


F As —o pcentaintns all the mi- 


LEE & SHEPARD, 10 Milk St, Boston 


presiding,of debat- 
Samy an ie motions of voting 
etc., etc.,nothing being omitted 
which is essentia fea a Knowledge 
of Parliamentary L 
Illustrated C Jatalogue Maitea Free. 











Sronubes 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Contributions from 


Rudyard Kipling, 
T. B. Aldrich, 






Frank R. Stockton, 
Gen. W. T. Sherman, Mary Mapes Dodge, 


T. W. Higginson, 
Mary Hallock Foote, 


Rose Terry Cooke, Maria Parloa, Kate Putnam Osgood, 29, “7; *“{pinstelm “Sold every. 
Julian Ralph, and many others. cn ahonk gcca zor Ths Coutery 


S. Weir Mitchell, 
Wolcott Balestier, 
George Parsons Lathrop, Viola Roseboro’, 


A magnificently illustrated issue — Christmas Stories, Christmas poems, Christmas pictures. 


The Christmas Number of The Centu 


Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer, 


Amelia Gere Mason, 


ry Magazine 


i send the Ni 
to bu; this Chris 
Elizabeth W. Champney, io wil misoiie or tna Content re 
year Subscribers will 
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The 
Gift 


When subscribing 
mention this paper. 














‘“A Christmas Present that comes every week in the year.’ 


The Youth's Companion, 


The Double Christmas Holiday Number of The Companion and the beautiful picture, “A Yard of Roses,” 
will be sent in time for Christmas to New Subscribers who send $1.75 at once. 


92 Xmas Presents and “A Yard of Roses.” 


50,000 Copies Extra of ‘‘A Yard of Roses’? Ordered for Christmas. 











550,000 
Copies 
Christmas 
Companion. 





The Volume for 1892 will Contain 


Many Notable Features. 
Nine Ifustrated Serial Stories. 
Articles of Practical Advice. 
Railway Life and Adventure. 
700 Large Pages. 


Among them are the following. The Full Prospectus will be sent on Application. 
100 Stories of Adventure. 
Sketches of Travel. 
Charming Children’s Page. 
Weekly Supplements. 
Subscriptions sent at once with $1.75 will obtain The Companion Free to January Ist, and for all of 1892. 


THE YOUTH’S nS aebivoe ote 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. | 








The Best Short Stories. of the 


Hints on Self-Education. 


Household Articles. 
Five Holiday Numbers. Year. 




















Best Books for Girls, 
HILDEGARDE’S HOLIDAY. 


By LAURA E. man HARDS, author of “ Four Fee t, Two 
Feet and No Fc ’ etc ‘he great demand for “Queen 
Hildegarde,’ ‘and the warm welcome it received has 
called for thise menvenicn veene iastrete d with or ig 
inal designs by Copeland. 1 vol., 2mo, cloth, 


QUEEN HILDEGARDE, 


By LAURA E. RICHARDS. A new edition of this 
popular girls’ book, comtamning caine teen illustrations 
rom new and or iginal drawings. 

* Weshould like to see the sensible, heroine-loving 
zirlin her early teens who would not like this book. 
Not to likeit would simply argue a screw loose some- 

where.” Boston Post. 
I vol., 12mo, cloth, e $1.25 


Holiday Edition, illuminated quarto covers, - $1.50 
A GREAT SUCCESS. 


CAPT. JANUARY, sr:20:0x ow neany 


By LAURA E. RICHARDS. A very striking story 
written in an original manne r, full of spirit, and thor- 
oughly interesting. A miniature ented Fauntleroy. 
l6mo, cloth, unique, . . DO cts. 


SIX GIRLS. sew rorrios 


A charming book for girls. By FANNY BELLE IR- 
VING. This book is regarded as a second “ Little 
Women.” Beautifal designs by, Merrill, the illus- 
weaees cr the holiday edition of “ Little Women.” 1 
vol., 2mo, cloth. Reduced to $1.25 


Holiday Edition, illuminated quarto covers, $1.50 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on ngceipt of 
price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


18th Edition, TIVE for 2c. (or stamps.) 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and , the Re mec 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S 
C.8. LONG & Co. 8 Arch Bee Philade iphia, Pa. 


The People’s Worship and Psaller: 





, WI 
‘Every one should re — this little book.”—Atheneum. 


SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 


New Books and New Editions of Value. 


“ One of the Historical Claasics.” 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. By ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY. New Edition. With 13 full-page reproduc- 
tions of etchings, mainly by Railton, and numerous 
woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, in white and violet cloth, 
with jacket, $7.50. 

No one was better fitted to write a history of West- 
minster Abbey than the man who for so long added 
one more to its many glories by being its Dean. None 
knew it more thoroughly or loved it more truly, and 
none could more readily command access to its ar- 
chives and secure the hearty co-operation of writers 
and archeologists who had made the Abbey their spe- 
cial study. 

In this new edition the full-page Wustrations will con- 
vey to the readers a vivid impression of the wonderful 
architect ure of the Abbey. 


Of the mechanical execution of the work the N. Y. 
Evening Poat says: “* The painstakt care and the 
taste of the Messrs. Randolph are visible throughout, 
and are sure of recognition by book-buyers.”’ 


“One of the best, if not the best.” 


JESUS, THE MESSIAH. Cabinet Edition. By 
ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., Oxon. Large paper 
copy. Illustrated with 24 of Hoffman's celebrated 
orev ines. Bound in ornamental cloth, gilt edges, 

3.50. 


It is one of the best, if not the best, condensed, relia- 
ble, , apd raphically written lives ot the C hrist ever 
issu The 5g 3s ial feature of Dr. Edersheim’s larger 
work is the Jewish background to the picture” of 
Jesus it prese nts. This stands unimpaired in this edi- 
tion, and the student is able to gain a view of Christ 
more fully in harmony with the natural and national 
surroundings of his life than can be found elsewhere. 


The illustrations of Hoffman are in complete sym- 
pathy with the text, and the book is one of the most 
useful and attractive of the Holiday books of the sea- 
son. 

THE GREAT DISCOURSE, A Topical Ar- 
rangement and Analysis of all the Words of Jesus 
the Christ the Son of God recorded in the New Tes- 
tament separated from the Context. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. The or ages Edition, lémo. limp 
cloth, full gilt edges, $1. 

*A wonderful book.” 
pa —, 

SER MONS, By HOWARD CROSBY. I2mo, cloth, $1.25- 
This volume contains 22 sermons of the great 

preacher. 


a imen pages sent on ap- 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


In addition to their own publications, Messrs. Randolph & Co. keep for sale the books of the other leading 
publishers in the departments of Religious and Standard Literature, Complete Holiday Catalogue sent on ap- 


plication 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


38 West Twenty-Third Street, New York, 


A Complete Order of Service for Morning and Even- 
ing Worship in Christian Congregations, by RoB- 
aer 5S. MACARTHUR, D.D., and Kev. FRANCIS BEL- 

AMY. Regular Edition (half morocco) 50 cents; 
clan cloth, flexible cover, 30 cents. 


The}Pastor’s Handbook 
gad Ritual of Scriptural and Poetical Selections, 
Rey W. Evarts, D.D. Cloth % cents; 
flexible ‘leather, $1.00. 


Historical Atlas and General History, 


By ROBERT H. LABBERTON. Cloth ’ Library 
Edition (half morocco), full gift, $3.5: 


Principles and Practice of Morality; 


or, as thical Principles Disc moved gt Angited by 
Rev. E.G. Rosrnson, D. , ex- President 
of Brown University. C doth sit Ki 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing the 
early publication of several important new books. 
Among them: 


Studies in Ethics and Religion, 
By Pres. ALVAH Hovey, D.D., LL.D., of Newton 
Theological Institution. 


The Revisers’ Greek Text: 


An Examination of Some Readings adopted by the 
recent Anglo-American Revisers of the New Tes- 
tament, by Rev. S. W. WHITNEY, A.M. 


Songs for all Seasons: 


Containing a Song for ong my in the year, by 
Rev. 8S. DRYDEN PHELPs, D. 


A Treatise on Psychology, 


By Prof. NOAH K. DAvis, of the University of 
Virginia. 


Send for Catalogue containing full list of our pub- 
lications. 

"Vem BURDETT & CO., Pubs., 

6 HANCOCK AVE., Boston, Mass. 

a, ,, Selec’ a and tastefully 

sit Cape’ 6 views, 30c.; 12 views, 

Seters promptly filed. Stam 

8 


ps 
taken. Send for a. riptive list of views. EXCELSIOR 
VIEW CO., Bank Building, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


DR. JOHN BROWN AND HIS SISTER 
ISA BELLA, Outlines by E. T. MCLAREN. Iémo, 
cloth, 3 portraits, % cents. 

Will be welc amet by all those who ‘have read “ Rab 
and His Friend 

KATIE, A DAU GHTER OF THE KING, 
By MARY A. GILMORE. I6mo, cloth, @ cents. 

A charming story Masteating the work of the order 
of the King’s Daughte 

THE CHANGED c ROSS, and other Religious 
Poems. 


THE CHAMBER OF PEACE, and other Relig- 
lous Poems. 

THE SHADOW OF THE ROCK, and other 
Religious Poems. 


THE UPLANDS OF GOD, and other Religious 
Poems. 


Cloth, gilt edges. Each, $1.25. New editions of these 
favorite compilations. 

AT THE BEAUTIFUL GATE, THE PALACE 
OF THE KING, and UNTO THE DESIRED HAVEN. 
he Three volumes in one. I6mo, cloth, 
$1.75. 


These are poems of aspiration, hope, and consola- 
tion. 
wihE SCRIP AND STAFF, A Story of the 

hildren’s C nde, with numerous illustrations. 
teen cloth, $1.00 

A graphic sketc : of this episode in the struggle te 
regain the Holy Sepulchre 
THE RED CORD IN THE BI BLE. The Bible 

Story made piain to Little Keaders. By 8. B. Ros- 

SITER, D.D. i6mo, cloth, HO cents. 

A —_ that will’ be read and greatly valned by 
young children. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS TO GIRLS, By HEL- 
EN A. HAWLEY. I6mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
Simple, earnest, practical, on every-day life and 

conduct. 

FRIENDLY TALKS TO BOYS. By HELEN 

1émo, cloth, 50 cents. 
ey pt —: talks are on the common topics of 
every-day life. 

HOW TO GET MUSCULAR, Addresses on 
Higher neue By CHARLES WADSWORTH, JR. 

mo, aoe, ornamental, & cents. 

mathlet cs is to-day the oe Qh among y young 

en. ¢ author, a yours man. ht toempha- 
size as need of spiritual strength, exert ise, rest and 





food, air, etc. 








HOLIDAY BOOKS--LEGGAT BROS. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 

265,672 Gorgeous Holiday and Juvenile Books, AT YOUR PRICE. 
351,672 Magnificent English and American Books, AT OUR PRICE. 
148,782 Bibles, Prayer Books, Etc. AT ANY PRICE. 

GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 


Third Door West of City Hall Park, 
or la about. Catalogue free, Mention this pape 


AN EW L t G H T & CO,16 Beekman Street,New York. 


Branch. 189 La Salle St. Calumet. Batidinel, Gene m™m., L. L. Davis, Manager 


NEW-YORK. 


FOR MA MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new features worth 











_ PICTURES, ETC. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


We will send the first five packages for %3.25, postpaid, and of the 

complete oe for $5.40, postpai 

No. 1.—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 Prang 
& Co.'s Se fine Christmas Cards, together with a cut- 
out fancy-sha ‘ard 

No. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 la pont 
finer Cards from the above publishers, together with a s 
om ae Booklet. 

o, 3-— £81.00; an a6 Cents for Postage, a choice selec- 
"T 35 ciel fares, of L. Prang & Co.,’s, alsoa hand- 
pn Souvenir Book} 

No. 4,—Feor $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, : a selection of 10 
of our largest ‘and finest ©: ards, together with a Santa Claus Let- 
ter, illustrated, by Mary C. Hopkins, assistant editor of St. Nicho- 
las, and a foldin Calendar or 1892. 

No. 5.—For + 3. pens 2 Cents for Postage, 10 
War rds, and other beautiful card 

50 ¢ cake ape 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Christmas 
booklets, viel one one sha anima! Booklet. 

Ne. 7.— nd 8 Cents for Postage, 7 baygeone 
Houvesir hoo ‘lets, together with a colored Picture Book | 


Wa 
7; srg brrge PACKET. For 50 Cents. 17 Fine 


> 
De SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 
arcus Ward’s Freee ¢Cn ards asso) 
s N ELVED 


Jent d i Oo a for Birth- 
2 “i ch will be selected with care for dif- 
fe rant tastes 


fled. 
ry a. Ward's, Prang’s,and other 
FOR TEACHERS. “go tiful Cards, no two alike, for 1.00, 
and 8 conte, for A ‘Better ——— 2-00, and 10 
’ . 7 cents for Postage. A very choice selection 
Chateepad canes Sub enese yea, cents for Postage. And for 50 cents‘ and 4 cents ‘for oF, 25 
And when it comes it brings good cheer. Cards, no two alike 


ER i BEACON HILL LINEN. For Fashionable Uses is the Best Paper Made. 





COM BONWEA ALTH LI st oe 


; 4 RIT Ls “s Best and cheapest in the market.” 
PAPER BY ee ree ry, Weta oe oan Lr a a. oo of val oe 
5 1h cents a pound and upwa: with prices an 
spe coves ete. 10. cer papers are the correct sizes and finish for ‘fash- 


ber of sheets to o pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents. 
SDELIAL OFF On orders of $10 and over we will pre 
SPECI 1AL OFFER. me b 


ay taht charges to nearest 
ailroad atagion. Clab your eptore w th frien 


¢ and take advantage 

espond w us. 

Dealers =e he FEES 5 we cond a co per plate, _ Snaky om reves. with 530 cards. 
or 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS, fa,tye nit ca secday teeieatans 


Street Dies, Crests, and Stamping. Samples free on application. All the work done on our premises. e 
em oy only the best workmen and use the finest cards. We guarantee satisfaction, 
ndseme boxes of fine stationery, pisis or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 
s 


$1. 00. to $2.00 cack, y onre s to weit’ xe 02S BEAC ON STREET, BOSTON. __ 


KLACKNER’S AMERICAN ETCHIN Gs. 
New Subjects, Copyrighted and 
Just Published. 


“SUNDAY MORNING IN SLEEPY 
HOLLOW” 
(From Washington Irving), 


after JENNIE BROWNSCOMBE. 
Etched by Jas. S. King. 


BREAKING THE woe TIES, after the 
painting by THos. HOVEND 


SIRENS, an ctchin by ot ‘4. King. 
r the painting by JENNIE BROWNSCOMBE. 


uasuners REALM. An etching by W. C- 
Bauer. After the painting by JULIAN RIX. 


THE DISTRESS SINGNAL, after the paint- 
ing by WINSLOW HOMER 


‘“*“WHERE PEACE AND QUIET 
REIGNS.” 
Etched by G. Mercier. 

Painted by C. eo EATON 
SUBROSA. sn 


from a painting wy. 
KLACKNER’S PORTFOLIOS AND STANDS. 
Stands made of Ash, Oak, Cherry, Mahogany or Ebony. Portfolios covered 


with linen and half morocco leather, in all sizes. 
N. B.—Purchasers of my Copyrighted Etchings and Engravings have an absolute 
rotection from the inferior re roduction to which all — prints are liable—there 
ing no international copyright law—so when you are visiting art stores in any part of 
the United States, don’t fail t to ask for Klackner’s American Etchings and Engravings, 








tching by ‘Leon Girardet, 
J. HAYNES- WILLIAMS. 








C, KLACKNER, 5 E. 17th St,, New York, 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
NEW AND STANDARD 
~ PUBLICATIONS. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO ALLIBONE’SCRITI- 
CAL DICTIONARY 


or ENGLISH LITERATURE AND BRITISH AND AMERI- 
CAN iy By JOHN FOSTER = bas 
volumes. a. 


Svo. Near n hun 
eis.0); sheep, ee ee halt eS 
Poro0; 0; half at, 22.00; ‘half msrocco , $22.00 


Prospectus with a pages mailed on application. 
‘The exhaustive and valuable 
~ en © encyclopee ia nore Seuapiled. The first 


volume was iss it has since = — 
a standard work of XL in every libra: 
Bea civ Shiined 








peta, | ublic or private, throughout t! 
worl d.’ Iphia Evening Telegraph. 
THE NEW 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Vols. L, II., II1., IV., V., VI., VII. ane VIII. ready. 
Vois. 1X. and’X. to be published during 18. Re- 
vised and rewritten. New t new "il ustrations, 
new subjects, new maps. Conci cise, — se clear. 
accurate, and easy of reference, it is 
for general use; when completed it will be fif 
years later than any —, en ‘sly Clot, in the 
market. Price per vol.: cloth oe cloth, uncut, 
$3.00; sheep, $4. half morocco, $4 aD. 


Specimen pages mailed on application. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 
Is, in the truest sense, the STANDARY DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, and it is so accepted 
by the great body of literary men. The truth of "this 
statement may be readily ascertained by an 


country and of ane 
now “substantially” wanet in the use of the word- 
forms civen in reester’s Dictionary. 
qu: arto. nd “a. shee P, $10.90; half Russia, se 
ith staal index. 7 coats additional. 


Specimen pages mailed on application. 
LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 
Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all 


Ages and Countries, and accounts 
Su bjects of the Norse, Hindoo and Classic Mytholo- 








gies, with the Pronunciation of their Names in the 
Different Cry ge in wat they occur. By 
JOSEPH TH M.D., LL.D. Large octavo. 
Bound in sheep, $13. 00; haif Russia, $15.00 


It is really a cyclopeedia within itself, including 
every character that has strong claims to our notice, 
either from public notoriety or lasting celebrity, and 
from it may be gathered a now ledge of the lives of 
those who have made the world’s history famous. 


a 
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STANDARD AUTHORS IN FINE 
BINDINGS, 





DICKENS’S WORKS, 


The Tavistock Edition. Just issued in connection with 
the English Publishers. Printed from the plates of 
the best Octavo Edition. The vol 


appea id only in Com lete 
Sets of thirty vols. Bound in Cloth, $45.00; three- 
quarters calf or morocco, $100. This’is the best edi- 
tion of Dickens’s Works ever offered at a popular 


price. 
THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


Library Edition. Tilustrated. Complete in twenty- 
fog volumes. 8vo. Per set, English cloth, gilt, 
Ms... 

Popular Edition. Complete in twenty-six volumes. 
trotusely Illustrated. 12mo. Per set, cloth extra, 


These are Author’s Editions, printed in England 
from the original plates. The Illustrations are all 
from electros from the orginal blocks. The editions 
contain the author’s latest revisions, and the typog- 
raphy, illustrations, paper, and binding are in every 
Way THE BEST. Ask for the Original English Edition. 


SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Library Edition. Complete in twenty-five octavo 
volumes, Illustrated with ee | on Steel. 
Extra sich, #1.75 per volume. loth, gilt 
top, $43.75; half morocco, 356.25; half calf, gilt, mar- 
bled edges, $75. 00; three-quarters calf, $87.50. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN KEATS. 


Given from his own editions and authentic sources 
and collated with many manuscripts. Edited by H. 
BUXTON FORMAN. Third Edition, augmented and 
corrected. Three volumes 0. Cloth, gilt +: 
$4.50; half calf, gt top or marbled edges, $7. 
three quarters calf, gilt Pop. 89 $9.00. 








*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, free of expense, on receipt 
of the price. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 


715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 








Siberia 
‘and the Exile System, 


BY 
George Kennan. 


The book upon which Mr. Kennan has been 
, 50 long engaged,— his world-famous articles 
from ‘THe CENTURY, revised and rewritten, 
with appendixes containing important original 
documents, secret stenographic reports, cita- 
tions from Russian newspapers, etc. Issued 
simultancousiy’ in five languages. 1000 pages 

chly illustrated, two volumes, price $6.00. 


Now Ready 


id by booksellers everywhere and published by 


THE CENTURY CO., 
23 East 17th Street, New York. 
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ty 204 and 998 Ww. Ape TISING AGENCY 
the lowene rates nah papers. ect, Boston, Mass., for 





AND THE BUSY WOMAN’S 





“It is not only the ‘Busy Man’s Magazine,’ but is es- 
pecially adapted to the ‘Busy Women ’—such as most 
of us are.”—Lucy A. OSBAND, Michigan State Normat 
School. 


“IT PLEASES EVERYBODY.” 


Miss Frances Willard.—The brightest outlook 
window in Christendom for busy people who want to 
see what is going on in the world.” 


Providence Telegram.—“A great boon to the 
busy, the lazy and the economical.” 


The Congregationalist.—* This monthly has no 
peer in originality of design, scope and accuracy of 
vision, thoroughness in execution and ability to trans- 
form its readers into citizens of the world.” 

bien Interior.—“We know of one high railroad 

ote who for a month 1 has worked until 11 o’clock at 

" an and yet has kept well informed of c urrent world 
events. He reads THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS.’ 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! price int be navancea 
from $2.TO $2.50. 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION Seven Months for $1.00 


Club rates upon eusiiestion. Desirable agents 
wanted in every community. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


Send We. for Sample Copy. 13 Astor Place, N.Y. 





The Romance of Christmas 























As iRustrated in the Wild 
eet oolly West can only 


rovided he was a very 
y, without vicious 
habits. The sparkling 
snap of electricity is no- 
where, compared with the 
Christmas Great Di- 
vide, Among the good 
things, illustrated, of ¢ 

pa anges ba our particular 

whe ¥ 

; Phantom Steer, 

Hy Me iling illus- 
trated story of 
Cowboy life on the 
lains, by J. M. 
tanks, an old- 
time cowboy; Mid 
Snow, ce, 
and Sunshine . 
in the Rockies 





20 Gemstones Free. 


the great 
orator of 
theSioux 
Nation; 


ft; 
Whit te Buffalo, 
a Red Cloud; Sil- 
ver Talk, the 


joes; Avolistine, 
a Jicarillo Indian. 

All of the above 
—4 illustrated di- 
rect from photo- 
negatives, which 
assures 
accura i tartling ori- 
ginal il Bs -— and 
pot ly gameross to 





Fs, and marvel- 
ous works of nature, burning 
rock and wild flowers, com- 
lete the Christmas GREAT 
IVIDE 
The most novel Christmas 
For yours you can possibly buy 
‘or yourself or to 
give to a friend is 


@ year’s subscrip- Rg MS 
tion to The 


Great Divide. 
Itis only a dol- 
lar a year,includ- 
ing the Twenty 


Twenty Cemstones Free 
As A PREMIUM WITH 


THE GREAT DIVIDE. 


The Gemstones are as follows: 
Cameo, sidolivens ft Tiger Eye, Sardonyx, 
o i 


Fancy Creci bbon Agate, ‘Parselian, 
ewel A = n Spar (he poor ‘oonstone), 
ontana 1 gate for Sass button: 


gate, 
Green Movs A “Ws, capa Agates, Jewe 
Gemstones 


The Great Divide 1616-18 Arapahoe St» Denver, Col: 


_— 





HRISTMAS SELECTION 


A New Numoer, 
BY REV. E. 8S. LORENZ. 


No 3 of this popular series is just issued, and is re- 
Inte. avieh interesting matter for Christmas yd 
inments. It contains 


New Recitations, Poems, Exercises, and Dialogues, 


Making it exceedingly practical and hel 1. Itfur- 
— fe es material for ose be . = 
make up a one pregeaine, or who desire to cupple- 
ment their chosen service with additional exercises. 

‘os. land 2,which have met with the greatest suc- 

cess, are still ae. price, 15 cents each, postpaid; 

40 cents for the three. Write for circulars and price 
lists of our latest 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES. 
For sale by all booksellers, and by the Publisher, 
W.dJ. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 
N EWSPA ago: AP ER TUNG. 


es, 30 Cents. 
ar rowel. Pe Cnrane © oN. V 











MUSIC. 


CHRISTMAS: 


















CHRISTMAS SELEGTIONS scenes cers 


Cee 


fia ciniss Of BETHLEHEM. <2.22:°°s.Ae2 


ontaining an In- 

structive Respoanve, Pons oa inte: with New and A 

re rice, § cents a single copy. OT 
ERVICES ree same Neh and at the same price, are 


“Christmas Joy Bells,’ 
ll-known writers is sure 
the Chi cents a single copy. HER CANTATAS for 
ti T 
wage Santa Claus,” 

the principal events of 
errendered, Price, so cts a single copy. 

The JOHN CHURCH co. Cincinnati, 


to M — = ** Peace on Ear 

-A NEW CANTATA 
i pear y these two 

1 CHRISTMAS visiON a 
a, An oy a aed — This new work is the pret- 
tiest and most entertaining the . have produces thus far, 

mas Season are “One Christmas Eve,” 
‘The New Santa Claus,” 
“ “Santa 
aifs' Christmas.”” Price of each, 30 cents per Single copy. 
THE WONDERFUL STORY toievesdines sd aust 
= readings and music, 
chists s ue on ae oxi Rest instructive. Price, 20 cents 
BE ETHLEEM A Cantata for Adults only (no child- 
« ren's part) that cannot fail to please wher- 
ev 
Ae 10 pt. ~ A sample copy of ‘Musical Visitor” for Choirs. 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 

Reot & Sens Music Co., | fhe John anati, 0 Oe,. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 EF. 16th St., New York, 





















(891.FORCHRISTMAS TIME. 1891 


’ H. DOANE’S 
Santa Ss Surprise, Cc RAT for this Sea- 
pon. Brice, Sc. SY Dr. ROBERT 
The Lord’s Anointed, a ee 
Serine Cs oe. i). Christmas Exercise. Price, 5 
cts. 
The Christmas King. Aine". 


the little folks, by Mrs. WILBUR F.Crarts. Price, 
cents. 
Christmas Annual No. 22 m1 
new carols for this season by experienced « ompos- 
ers. Price, 4 cents, 


Recitations for Christmas Time, NO., sent 


on receipt of two 2 cent stamps. 
A large line of Octavo Anthems for choirs, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN co. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
cues vied te a rte 


FHOOD'S CAROLS, No. 13. (New). 
CHRISTMAS JOY. (New). 
HAPPY TIDINGS. (New), 








SONGS OF ADORATION. 
OUR GUIDING STAR. 
ISRAEL’S “PROMISED DAY. 
THE GIFT OF GOD. 
THE WONDROUS BIRTH, 
CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 
JESUS OUR KING. 
Either of the above Seriices for 
Christmas will afford delightful music, 
with instructive recitations and re adings. | 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. } 


John J. Hood, 1024 Axcu Sr. 


PHILA., PA. 
SS C8CRy 


vi 
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Christ's Nativity (Sabbath School Ser- 


. 3 * te pees -Danks, 5¢ 
Heavenly Tidings re i te 
In the Sweet Long Ago ( ‘ AS Mg, 
Glorious News - ° 5c, 


Hark What Mean (Anthem) Haesche. “266. 
And there were 

Shepherds, ( ‘* ) Williams. 20c, 
The Morning Star( “‘ ) Warren. 30c, 
Christ Child (Solo 0 or A Flat) 

Vandewater.4(0c, 

Glory to God (Ascription) Warren. 250, 
Sleep Babe Divine (Oradle Song) “ 150. 
Caro) Annual No, 26 (6 carols by var- 

rious authors). . sis.e00 5e, 

Also Carol Annuals ‘Nos. 1_to % initiates itiind 

a blished) 5c. am. Liberal discount to Churches an 
unday-schoo 

tro Aetbame, etc., sent on selection When de- 


no list of Christmas Novelties sent free on applica- 
ion. 


WM.A.POND &CoO. 


25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ON THE GROUND FLOOR! 


Rockwood’s New Photographic Establishment has 
the Office, Reception room and 


Posing Room on the found Floor. 


1440 Broadway (¢ a N, Y¥,, Holland Bufiding, 














Financial. 
SOME BANKING CUSTOMS. 


In many important particulars Ameri- 
can banking differs materially from that 
obtaining in Europe. The fact that there 
is ineach of the countries of that conti- 
nent asemi-national bank, makes a dif- 
ference all through the system. As has 
already been explained in these columns 
these great public banks are given the 
privilege of issuing bank notes which pass 
as money, and also are allowed to do the 
ordinary business of banks. Because they 
issue the ordinary circulating currency of 
the country they are under strict Govern- 
ment rules, tho within these rules they 
can use their own judgment. Partly to 
facilitate the circulation of their bank 
notes and partly as a banking convenience 
to their customers, these public banks, be- 
sides their central office in the national 
capital, are allowed to establish branches 
in all cities. The Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many has a branch in every German city 
of 50,000 people. This Imperial Bank re- 
ceives deposits and is willing without 
charge to transfer such deposits from one 
branch to another or to and from the 
home bank in Berlin. This greatly facili- 
tates trade between the German cities, for 
it is equivalent to granting depositors the 
privilege of exchange without cost. For 
this reason the Imperial Bank system is by 
degrees drawing to it the bulk of the 
floating deposits of the Empire. 

In Germany, next in importance to the 
Imperial Bank comes a class of anony- 
mous or limited banks, whose stockhold- 
ers are liable only for uheir paid-up capi- 
tal. The Deutsche Bank of Berlin is the 
best representative of this class. This 
bank has also branches throughout Ger- 
many (partly using local capital) having 
eight branch offices in the city of Berlin 
alone. These limited banks receive de- 
pusits, but their main business is to buy 
and sell securities of all kinds. Many 
German authorities consider this to be the 
only financial business really deserving of 
the name “ banking,” holding that receiv- 
ing deposits and loaning them out on 
secure collateral is but a small part of a 
great profession. The difference between 
American and German custom in this 
respect is great. The charters of our 
banks allow of such buying and selling, 
tho there is but one bank in New York 
City that takes full advantage of the per- 
mission. Such business is left to the 
large banking houses like Drexel, Morgan 
& Co., the usual banks considering it less 
speculative to confine themselves to re- 
ceiving and loaning deposits. German 
banks are required once a year or oftener 
to publish a full statement of their 
affairs sworn to by their officers. About 
these public statements the German 
courts are very strict. If it is shown by a 
failure that the items were incorrect, the 
officers are at once sent to prison; no ex- 
cuse is taken except absolute and explain- 
able error. The theory of the banking 
laws seems to be that a bad failure must 
involve some criminal conduct or negli- 
gence. It will be recollected that the 
recent failure of one Berlin firm was fol- 
lowed by the suicide of the two partners 
to avoid imprisonment, while another 
banker, on his failure, was at once put in 
confinement to await almost certain sen- 
tence. In these two cases investigation 
has revealed dishonesty and falsehood; 
but the penalties in Germany are severe 
and—what “is also of consequence—are 
enforced. Private bankers, it should be 
remarked, are subject in general to the 
same kind of rules and laws that govern 
limited corporations. 

England has no system of regular or 
irregular examinations of banks by Gov- 
ernment officers. Lately a public senti- 
ment has grown which asks for periodic 
statements from all banking houses, but it 
fias not the force of law. Many of the 
private banks of England have been in 
existence hundreds of years with many 
old charter privileges which cannot be 
disturbed by any new legislation. Never- 
theless, modern commerce demands pub- 
licity, A few of these private banks are 
now beginning to publish statements; 
others have as yet declined, Some have 
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sold out at a large price to the joint-stock 
banks, feeling that public statements of 
their assets would certainly show these to 
be sound but undoubtedly not equal in 
‘liquid assets” to the joint-stock banks 
at atime of pressure. These joint-stock 
banks were started by wresting a part of 
the old privilege of monopoly away from 
the Bank of England because that great 
bank had not given banking facilities to 
interior cities and towns as had been the 
intention. Since their inauguration the 
joint-stock banks have grown greatly, and 
now have branches all over Great Brit- 
tain. They are what are called banks of 
deposit, and resemble American banks in 
their general business. They differ in 
this, however, that they all keep a much 
smaller percentage of reserve on hand. 
Our own banks in cities are required to 
reserve twenty-five per cent. of their de- 
posits; in England the average is about 
fifteen per cent., and in one or two cases 
runs as low as eight per cent In these 
English reserves are i>cluded the amounts 
kept by the joint-stock banks on deposit 
in the Bank of England. This in turn ex- 
plains one reason why the latter bank 
feels compelled to reserve so large a pro- 
portion of its own deposits ranging from 
thirty to fifty per cent. Financial opin- 
ion in England is to the effect that these 
reserves of the joint-stock banks are too 
low and should be increased. 

One favorable feature of the system of 
branch banks is the additional protection. 
The parent bank sends its most skillful 
men to examine the accounts (already 
known) of its branches, and the chances 
for successful fraud are less than if each 
branch were an independent corporation. 
Practically the only danger is the wreck- 
ing of the home bank, and this is very dif- 
ficult because of the better system and 
watchfulness which a large business per- 
mits. We system of central 
banks and branches in the United States, 
tho its advantages have been noted. In 
Europe these centralizzd banks, powerful 
tho they are in their own department, are 
strictly under the Government and never 
attempt to subvert it. In 


have no 


control or 


America, however, a centralized bank 
might easily get into politics. Our form 
of government cannot encourage the 
amalgamation of large interests in cur- 
rency, finance, or in any other public line 
where such amalgamations might find 


profit in influencing elections and bending 
administrative decisions to their plans. 
Our American banking must work itself 
out on separate lines from those found 
favorable among the great nations of 
Europe. 

a 


THE NINTH NATIONAL BANK. 


THE recent re-organization of the Ninth 
National Bank has resulted in the elec- 
tion as President, of John K. Cilley, the 
head of the house of J. K. Cilley & Co., 
of New York, importers of and deal- 
ers in furs, hides and wool. Mr. Cilley 
was born in New Hampshire, and fitted 
for Harvard College at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. After spending a brief period 
as a clerk ina country store, he entered 
the Army in the summer of 1862, where 
he remained for three and a half years. 
He left the service in 1866 and came to 
New York where he has since beeen en- 
Mr. Cilley 
in*his business career has always as- 
sumed charge of the credits, and the 
general management of his house, 
and through his connection with social and 
political organizations has a wide ac- 
quaintance with business men in New 
York: His selection as President of the 
Ninth National Bank has met with favor 
in banking circles, for his business 
methods have always been conservative. 
The Ninth National Bank has a capi- 
tal of three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars, and a surplus of one-quarter of a 
million dollars. Its deposits have in- 
creased four hundred thousand dollars 
since Mr. Cilley became President, and 
now amount to three and a half million 
dollars. 


gagedin mercantile business. 


i. 
> 


THE annual report of the Great North- 
ern Railway shows net income for the 
year $4,818,109 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Brine broken by a national holiday the 
financial week developed little feature of 
importance. Speculation generally drags 
during the holiday season, and there is but 
small expectation now of u particularly 
active market until January ist. We are 
close upon the season of the year when se- 
curities are sold by individuals and corpo- 
rations to make their annual balance sheet 
appear well. This year we are favored in 
that almost every condition affecting the 
market is favorable to higher prices, and 
the investment demand is increasing so 
steadily that the forced annual selling is 
likely to exert little influence in compari- 
son with what it has done in other years. 
Another small failure in Berlin banking 
circles is reported, but the impression is 
very general here that the importance of 
the foreign disturbances has been greatly 
exaggerated. The Bank of England rate 
of discount remains unchanged. The 
failure of Field, Lindley, Wiechers & Co., 





of this city, who have been promi- 
nent in the Stock and Produce Ex- 
changes, was announced. The _inci- 


dent served to create a little uneasiness 
here toward the close of the week. Ordi- 
narily at about this time of year many 
dire forebodings are heard as to what 
Congress wil! do upon re-assembling. This 
season nothing of the kind has been 
heard, for radical measures are expected 
to be few at the next session in view of 
the near approach of a national election. 
In general, therefore, the attitude of the 
street is one of hopeful conservatism. 
Gold is beginning to flow to our shores 
again in spite of the comparative firmness 
of sterling exchange rates due to the scar- 
city of commercial bills for immediate de- 
livery. 


Bradstreet’s makes the bank clearings 
of 57 cities for the past week $1,007,576,- 
544, which total is practically the same as 
last year. General trade is fairly active, 
but wholesale dealings were necessarily 
restricted to some extent by the holiday. 
The distribution of products and of stocks 
of merchandise to consumers is steadily 
improving. Crops are moving freely. 
Southern reports of trade are remarkably 
good, a few Georgia cities alone failing to 
show improvement. In the Eastern States 
general trade is steady, with considerable 
activity in holiday lines. In Pennsylvania 
there is more activity in dry goods, and 
all worsted mills are working full time. 
At Chicago the trade the 
largest of the year in some products, such 
as flour,.cattle, oats, hides and dressed 
beef. Inspite of trouble by ice the Minne- 
apolis mills are turning out 28,000 barrels 
of flour daily.. In the country west of 
Kansas City trade is active, except at Salt 
Lake City. 


week's was 


The volume of speculation is so restricted 
in most directions that legitimate busi- 
ness is not embarrassed. However, a Chi- 
cago corner advanced corn to 75 cents for 
spot. Wheat is off 1 cent, and oats j cent. 
Pork is up 35 cents. Cotton is heavy. 
Receipts were 50,000 bales heavier than in 
the same week a year ago, and exports 
92,000 bales heavier; but stocks on this 
side of the water are 525,000 bales heavier 
than in 1890. Receipts of wheat at West- 
ern distributing points aggregated8,000,000 
bushels, and exports were about 4,200,000 
bushels from all ports. Corn is moving 
more freely than for a few weeks past. 
Wool is more active. Sales at Bos- 
ton reached 3,250,000 pounds, prices 
favoring buyers. Boot and shoe fac- 
tories are well employed, but are feel- 
ing Western competition. The iron mar- 
ket continued dull, and there is growing 
dissatisfaction among makers at the low 
prices now ruling. The bar iron industry 
has been especially depressed, but the al- 
most unprecedented demand for new cars 
is filling up the country mills and gives 
them assurance of steady work through 
the winter. Steel rails are firmly held at 
$30, orders for 50,000 tons being placed 
during the week. The hog-packing indus- 
try is active. The number packed at 
Chicago November 1st to 22d being 605,000 
against 552,000 in 1890. 


The latest estimates of the world’s 





wheat crop make the total this year 16,- 
000,000 bushels in excess of the crop of 
1890, and make for rye a deficiency of 
224,000,000 bushels, largely due to the 
failure of the Russian crop. Chicago has 
been estimating anew the European 
wheat requirements, some statisticians 
making the total 430,000,000 bushels, in 
addition to 330,000,000 bushels of rye. It 
seems almost incredible that Europe will 
require so much. As closely as can be 
estimated we are likely to be called upon 
for 800,000,000 bushels of wheat. Our 
capacity for furnishing it can be approxi- 
mately stated as follows: Total crop and 
surplus from 1890, 640,000,000 bushels; 
required for consumption and seeding, 
378,000,000 bushels; surplus, 262,000,000 
bushels; already exported (about), 90,000,- 
000 bushels. It will take longer than a 
single season for our country’s business 
to reflect the full importance of such 
figures as these. The statement of 
foreign commerce for October shows 
exports of merchandise to have been 
$102,933,296, compared with $82,854,085 in 
September, and $98,328,846 in October, 
1890. The October exports have not been 
equaled in any month for years. Imports 
in October were $66,795,239, compared 
with $61,505,534 in September and $72,- 
550,279 in October, 1890. Imports were 
the lightest for October since 1888. The 
excess of merchandise exports in October 
was $36,138,057; in September it was $21,- 
348,551, and for four months it has been 
$59,846,496. The dutiable imports in Octo- 
ber were $29,927,162, and the free $36,- 
868,007. A year ago in October the duti- 
able imports were $47,292,827, and the 
free $25,257,452. There was an excess of 
dutiable imports up to April, 1891, when 
free became in excess and have remained 
so in each month since, except in August 
when there was $269,111 excess in duti- 
able. 


Harmony rules in the coal trade, at 
least for the present. It has been agreed 
to restrict the output of anthracite in De- 
cember to 3,250,000 tons, but nothing has 
yet been done looking to a re-adjustment 
of percentages among the companies. For 
three weeks of November the output was 
nearly 3,000,000 tons, and the month’s out- 
put promises to be within the 4,000,000 
tons allotted, a fact which will at least ex- 
ert a favorable moral influence. Follow- 
ing the close of navigation a large ton- 
nage of anthracite is expected to go for- 
ward by rail, particularly to the West. 

The loan market is still growing in ease 
under the marked expansion of bank re- 
serves. The banks gained about $1,300,000 
through their express movement with the 
interior, $890,000 through their ordinary 
Treasury business, and $500,000 through 
the foreign movement of gold. To partly 
offset this movement the banks transferred 
$750,000 to the interior through the Treas- 
ury. All these operations are reflected in 
the bank statement, which shows a large 
gain in the reserve items as well as in de- 
posits. Call loans on stock collateral were 
made at rates ranging from 2} per cent. to 
5 per cent., averaging about 34 per cent. 
Time loaning rates are also easy; 4@4} 
per cent. for all terms on choice collateral, 
and 44@5 per cent. on less desirable lines. 
The demand for commercial paper is im- 
proving, the Boston banks again appear- 
ing as moderate buyers. Rates aresteady. 


BANE STOCKS. 


The following were the bids for bank 
stocks: 



























Bid. Bid. 
Ameries............... 203 
American Ex......... 146 1% 
B WAY»... snese ses 235, - 220 
Butch & Drovers’ 130 - 
Sentral National..... 138 +. 220 
hage National....... 400 . 
hatham..........-+++ 415 - 120 
heimical. - A400 Be 
OW .ccee-ces .- .. 350 
itizens’... -- WO -. 1 
Columbia. . ve SO | 230 
Commerce..... +» 14 | 605 
Gorm Exchange...-.. 40 [Ninth National in 
* xc ae | Nin al pobes 
Deposit........ .. 145 |Nineteenth Ward.... 150 
East River.. -- 10 160 
Eleventh Ward -- 20 230 
fth Avenue......... 2000 -. 190 
First National........ 2500 -» 3% 
First National S’n I.. i07 -- % 
r th Street.... 170 -- 1 
Fourth National...... T7446) 
National.... 310 
Garfield National.... 400 
( -American .. 122 
| ig 
‘ - 
145 ® 
rs’ and Traders’. = Western 








Sales of bank stocks during the week end- 
ing November 28th, 1891: 
Market & Fulton... 223 
litan 








The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


*Nov. 2. Nov. 21. Differences, 
Ue eereeee $412,453,300 $408,604,900 Inc. $3,848,400 
A 88,589,990 87,970,800 Inc. 619,10 
Legal tenders... 33,120,700 30,932,400 Inc. 2,188,309 
Deposits. . -» 427,313,000 422,321,800 Inc. 4,991,200 
Circulation...... 5,611,000 5,574,300 Inc. 36,200 


The following shows the relation he- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


cc as cnccses $88,589,900 $87,970,800 Inc. $619,100 





Legal tenders... 33,120,700 30,932,490 Inc. $2,188,509 
Total reserve. .$121,710,600 $118,993,200 Inc. $2,807,400 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 106,828,250 105,580,450 Inc. 1,247,800 
Excess of re- 
serve above 
legal require- 
ee SE 14,382,350 13,322,750 Inc. 1,559,600 
*Excess of reserve Nov. 29th, 18W)............. 382,350 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Bid. Asked. 
UW. G. Ge, BRE, BORIIOIIOR, . 0.000 sec ccascssccnce ug lis 
UO, B.. BARE, CONOR eccccvcccocs svcsscvcsagé 7 is 
Ext. U.S, 2s, registered ............ssceseeees 100 aa 
GENT GO, BIRR ccc ccvcncccccccesecesesicess ul 
I Gy, Ba od ck beck ccc ceetedeesiciived 112% 
ES ee ee 114% 
CO Gi cdcénn cc cccktesccetsccsdecsed iv 
CUBPemey Gay BAD... cccccccscocessteccevssesen 1196 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling exchange 
was dull and a_ shade _ easier. 


Rates for actual business were as fol- 
lows: Sixty-days’ sight, 4.80%@4.81; de- 
mand, 4.84@4.844; cables, 4.844@4.843; 
commercial, 4.79}. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

....There will probably be shipped to 
this market this season 3,500,000 boxes of 
Florida oranges and 1,500,000 boxes from 
California. The price will be favorable to 
the public.» 

.... Valuable deposits of coal have been 
liscovered on the Niga Islands, Alaska. 
[tis said that the coal is virtually inex- 
haustible in extent, and that cargo lots 
can be delivered in San Francisco at $4 a 
ton. 

....The National Cordage Company 
have acquired the plant of William Deer- 
ing & Company, of Chicago, making its 
ownership of binding twine properties 
forty-five plants in the United States and 
Canada. 

....On Thursday preceding Thanksgiv- 
ing, about 200 members of the Stock Ex- 
change engaged in a lively game of foot- 
ballon the floor of the Exchange. The 
Chairman of the Board fined the players 
from $1 to $5 each. 

....The stockholders of the Concord and 
Montreal Railroad were greatly surprised 
afew days since by the declaration by 
the Board of Directors of a dividend of 
$2.00 per share on class 2 stock, it being 
the first time that a dividend on this stock 
has ever been paid. 

....The Sub-Treasury in this city has 
now on hand over thixty-six tons of cop- 
per coins. They have been accumulating 
for some time, and the stock of pennies is 
now worth $104,000. It is supposed that 
the penny-in-the-slot machines are re- 
sponsible for this large accummulation of 
pennies. 


....One of those mysterious mysteries 
which sometimes take place in connec- 
tion with railroad stocks, has been the 
selling for several weeks of quite 4 
large number of shares of Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad stock. Considerable of 
the stock is held by some of the richest 
men in the country, and there are also 2 
very large number of small holders. The 
stock has declined from about 141 Septem- 
ber 5th to 122. 

...-It is stated that a beet sugar com- 
pany is to be established at Omaha, Neb., 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000, of which 
$750,000 has already been subscribed. 
Factories are to be built at different 
points in the State, the central company 
furnishing all the capital necessary to con- 
struct them. The success of other beet 
sugar factories in Nebraska would seem to 
indicate that this company, if properly 
managed, would be a dividend payer. 
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_Mr. Percy R. Pyne has resigned the 
presidency of the National City Bank of this 
city, on account of ill health. Mr. 
Pyne became president of the bank on 
the death of his father-in-law, Moses Tay- 
lor. about eight years ago, and during his 
presidency the affairs of the Bank have 
been managed very successfully. The 

Bank has a capital of $1,000,000, a surplus 
of $1,000,000, and undivided profits of 
$1,484,114. The stock sold at auction re- 
cently at 470, The successor of Mr. Pyne 
is Mr. James Stillman, of the firm of Still- 
man & Woodward, cotton exporters. 
The Directors of the National City Bank 
are Perey R. Pyne, Samuel Sloane, Wm. 
Walter Phelps, Lawrence Turnure, George 
W. Campbell, Cleveland H. Dodge, Rose- 
well G. Rolston, James Stillman and H. 

Cc. Taylor. The Bank was chartered 
in 1812, and is, therefore, the seventh old- 
est bank in the city. 


.Minister Conger, of Rio Janeiro, re- 
ports to the State Department that mer- 
chants desirous of establishing export 
connections with the markets of Brazil 
have most wonderful opportunities if they 
will only properly and intelligently take 
advantage of them. The Europeans now 
control the market and trade, not because 
they make better or cheaper goods than 
can be made in the United States, but be- 
cause they make such goods as the trade 
demands. They manufacture in such 
style, quality and quantity as the people 
desire, and they pack them to suit the 
convenience and taste of their customers. 
Manufacturers and merchants who desire 
to open trade with Brazil will do well to 
write to the State Department for a copy 
of Minister Conger’s report. 


..The following tables, showing the 
imports and exports at the Port of New 
York for October, for four months and 
for ten months from January Ist, ought 
to interest every reader: 


Foreign Imports at New York for the Month of 





October. 
1891. 1890. 
Ent'd for consumption. ..$14,606,858 $22,334,523 
Ent’d for warehousing.... 4,229,556 7,189,715 
Free Q0GUs sccckiedsddackhos 24,291,630 20,554,186 
Specie and bullion........ 14,554,281 1,171,175 
Tete... cssosernconmeat $57,682,325 $51,249,599 


Withdrawn f’m wareh’se. 4,491,548 9,912,775 
Exports from New York to Foreign Ports for the 


Month of October. 





1891. 1890 
Domestic produce.. ...... $36,880,765 $31,191,533 
Foreign free goods........ 321,614 602,303 
dutiablle.......... 164,385 265,645 
Specie and bullion........ 3,418,055 462,609 
Total exports ......... $40,784,819 $32,522,146 


do. exclus. of specie 37,366,764 32,059,531 
Foreign Imports at New York for Four Months 
ending October 3ist. 

1891. 1890, 
Ent'd for consumption. $62,522,460 $89,295,300 





Ent’d for warehousing.. 18,643,791 87,492,053 
Pree Gees ck saveceeds 86,682,794 63,975,082 
Specie and bullion....... 22,756,650 6,105,482 

Petal. «scacccteonss $190,605,695 $196,867 917 
Withdr’n f'm wareh’se... 18,898,509 39,135,869 


Exports from New York to Foreign Ports for the 
Four Months ending October 3ist. 





1891. 1890. 
Domestic produce ...... $137 731,595 $116,418,340 
Foreign free goods...... 1,202,019 1,213,578 
Foreign dutiable........ 899,442 1,057,615 
Specie and bullion....... 14,881,364 20,630,418 
Total exports........ $154,714,420 $139,319,951 
do. exc. of specie... 139,833,056 118,689,533 


Foreign Imports at New York for Ten Months 
from January Ist. 
1891. 1890. 
Ent’d for consumption. ..$169,385,456 $213,067,045 





Ent’d for warehousing.... 55,869,635 90,261,585 
Free goes, .s. 5553.8 220,460,712 156,630,171 
Specie and bullion........ 25,307 925 13,575,551 

Tet. cscnsnpeavndbecnic’ $471,023,728 $473,584,302 
Withdrawn f’m wareh’se. 54,836,868 82,805,648 


Exports from New York to Foreign Ports for 
Ten Months from January Ist: 











1991. 1890. 
Domestic produce........ $299,898,790 —3280,211,055 
Foreign free goods........ 3,670,824 2,029,077 
Foreign dutiable.......... 3,465,946 3,838,718 
Specie and bullion........ 93,450,453 37,670,047 
_ Total exports.......... $400,485,471  $324,679,797 
Total exe. of specie 307,085,730 287,000,750 
The following are the details of Customs Re- 
ceipts: 
3 1891. 1890. 
Six months ending 
July 30th... esses $63,289,559 02 $80,386,700 52 
a OT ee - 11,304,108 48 7,178,523 06 
August. ice. i.i002 ++ 10,461,042 29 12,978,344 20 
September.......... 9,962,117 26 = 15,769,706 21 
October........5..45 - 9,837,373 9€ == -16 090,811 29 
VAM ae Seseae $104,957,024 68 $142,879,175 28 


‘ 


.-Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion, on November 24th and 25th on the 
Real Estate Exchange, were the follow- 
ing lots: 

$2,000 Federal Valley Coal Co.,6 per cent. aes 
RR pete cE BARE ies 
$3,000 Covington and Macon Rd. Co., 6 per Tar 
bonds, due 1915 6814 


1,000 shares [ron Silver Min. Wvecesce $1.35 share 
10 shares Real Est. Loan and Trust Co......... 155 
$10,000 New York Club 6 per cent. bonds......:. 91 
$10,000 Virginia Deferred (Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Co., receipts)...........0.essseeseeeees 84 
170 shares N. Y. and Har. Rd. Co............. 26044 
400 shares Am. Loan and Trust Co......... $50 lot 
15 shares Continental Ins. Co................ 215% 
20 shares Rutgers Fire Ins. Co...............+++ 108 
$1,000 Metropolitan Gaslight Co. of N. Y. 6s. due 
iran snatindospnaictes apis duisan hdackes Chane 109 
$1,000 Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y. 5s. deben- 
UD. - Fas ko claad chceccwac es hicbaed<secesc 1068 
$4,300 State of Tenn. 3s. settlement, due 
ei snnceelavinpdbswie eh tsanvadsbssewerenet 6956 
$1,000 Ches. and Ohio Rd. Co. “Series A.” 6s. 
RE eer toe PE: RO a A Pe 11534 
$1,000 Ches. and Ohio Rd. Co. purchase money 
ne Oh, Ta od fac Sn adbes che cacddancd 110% 
$3,000 D. L. and W. Rd. Co. 1st consolidated 
Ml Boho wudwadaghen minds nsmenen wiimnbabe t 131% 
$6,000-C. and N. W. Rd. Co. gen. con. 7s. reg. 
RE A Ag ed re A 121% 


$5,000 Warren Rd. Co. of N. J. 2d mort., now 
first (guaranteed by D., L. and W. Rd, Co.), 


7s. due MCh tach inn adbebinets tercsesete 119% 
$1, ~ “Metropol. Ele. Rd. Co., Ist mort. 6s. 
Risatecsheled dnedbmadsgus thiwck enna pceeeee 114% 
$1 Eliz. Lex. and Big Sandy Rd. Co. Ist 
Re ee oe er ee 801g 
$1,000 Phil. and Reading Rd. Co. ist pref. 
ee ee ee ee 6936 
122 shares Delaware and Hudson............. 12436 
20 shares N. Y., N. H. and Hartford..... ret 76} 
20 shares 42d St. and Grand St. Ferry....... 246% 
$5,000 Fremont, Elkhorn and Mo. Valley consold. 
Wy, UII. SENG S ccnchccasncceaceqencete 122 
$5,000 N. Y, Chi. and St. Louis Ist mort. gold reg., 
iiss cacti Oats Daik'eee sed thaitesee cde seneed 
60 shares Garfield Safe Deposit Co............. 100 
200 shares Cen. Rd. and Banking Co. of 
Cllduchbdhievesic< sisansnsundeuemsteaeeeieee 8990 
12 shares Mech’s. and T’d’s’ Bank, Brochiya. 255 
5 shares Knickerbocker Trust Co............... 17 
50 shares N. Y. Bowery Fire Ins. Co............. 72 
$25,000 C. M. and St. P. Rd. Co. Mineral Point 
Division) Ist mort. 5s. 1910................ 100% 


$30,000 State of Louisiana 8 per cent. bonds. ..$25 
$12,000 Utah West. Ry. Co. 1st mort., due 1919. ..5 
15 shares Franklin Trust Co..............+0++++ 235 
Pew No. 189, Grace Church, front pew, North 


transit. Ground rent, $78 per annum.. $2, 
50 shares N. Y. Bowery Ins. Co.................. 72 
8 shares The Financier Co.................0+5 100% 
2 shares Col]., Hocking Valley and Toledo....... 25 
100 shares Keokuk and Des Moines Rd. Co. 
sont. thoscddadadnnsh ch ipnciewatpnserseesshs 123% 
16 shares Third Avenne Rd Co................. 229 


DIVIDEND. 


The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
December ist on the following bonds: 


Galveston, Harrisburg and lL fomute Eastern 
Division Second Mortgage 7 pe’ 








Letters 
of 
Credit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, NO. - 9 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicage Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


Investment 
Securities. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Eugene 2, Cote! 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPHER. 
Kew with ew Rostnese | ete Co rations, 


variet. 
Complete © outfits tele Btation- 


a ‘or new offices imm firs ~~ a 


Wikia Stree. |- 





(Hanover Square), N. ¥ 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. = 
Paid-Up Capital... ... . - $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 

deposit of lst mortgage with the Union Trust 

Cony opt ~_fit ~— Fork. Amount of issue 
m 


Tr 
Executors, one wre permitted by law to invest 
in these bonds. 

EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, D. w. 8. 
wm +R, GLE, DALLAS & Co., 
LONDON: Roucn & PARKHOUSE, T Queen Vic- 
toria Street. 


6% Minneapolis Investments 1% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 











on application. 
Loans in amounts from $500 te 905,000. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn, 


ROANOKE, VA. 

1S8S82-Population 400, 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 

oke. Increase of PBanks ion and values unprece- 

dented. Refer to all _e of Roanoke. ‘will be glad 

o answer all correspon 

FRANCIS s KEMP & CO., Roanoke, Va. 


ACOMATFiuxcaLcextes 


Real Rotate, 8 

tate. i . 

References: Merc etisraction ci miescohises: 
COTTAGE HOME BULLDING CO., Wm. P. Pyfer, See 


0 T MORTGAGE LOANS. 
A jit LR y secure. luterest pay 

or semi-annually by drafton New 
York. Personal attention es all 








a references. 
HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash, 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Eo cansareveeurentns acéanssenied $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 
The Debentures issued by this Company are recog. 
pisee by investors seeking perfect security instead 6 of 
igh rate of interest as among tlie safest investments 
offered t as the public. 


wy - Dewing & Son, New York City. 
aaaate Merton, Bliss & Co., New York Ci y. 
Geo. Williams, Esq., of the Chemical National 
Hank, xg York City 

F. 34, ray. Kea. of the National Safe Deposit Com- 

pany, Chicago, I 
re ayy _Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Iso the Savings Banks and ‘Investors throughout 
the East. Corresp 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


BETTER THAN 77% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell a a sneme time 
lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, with fa 
mile ey Court House and center a ‘a ity = prices 











r lot. 

The money obtained from the sale of these lots will 
be expendec ee company in the ry ment of a 
large I a mill already erected near the lots offered 


Ve circulars to 
HAHA TRUST COMPANY, 
108 State x Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


“Apply tor for mare 





DULUTH’S FUTURE. 


iy) tarmers ot Srey and the Dakotas will re- 
alize from $150, 200,000,000 on this year’s crops. 
Duluth is the pany for these products and the dis- 
— peneed for all that ric : country—and much 
mo ts commerce is already | erger than many cit- 
ies ‘of 150,000 inhabitants, and both »¢ ommerce and 
manufacturing is rapidly increasing. To buy Duluth 
rey ~ A is like buying Chicago real estate 25 
ys oo eae. Loans at 7 and 8 per cent. carefully placed. 

as £ perticulers. 

C. E. LOVETT & CO., DULUTH, MINN. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a — for the investment of money in 
large or small sums that will commend itself to all 
who desire a safe investment with r— ee 

Port. Oregon, 








T. A. woop, REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
rtland, Oregen 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 
for circular to 
PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 Stark St., Portland, Oregon. 
Bank references all over United States. 





Tae MA Sz ere {role investments made 1oF 
to100 cent.can be realizea 
within next year, year. to on froméi( 
vi perty rented now 
sent. Pratle the Pin city and country prope Fe 
lends, 
properties. Write E. P. Russell & Co., Tacoma, Wash- 
Walter J. Thom Pres. Hew V.-P: 
Samuel Gontyer, Cash. a" pevisn A Asst. C fash. 
Sargent, od Asst. Cash. 
Merchants’ National Bank, 
aan ne Lge ge ge od 
EST Pry IN THE CIT 
Capital, '$230,0 00 00. Surplus, #73,000 00 
Correspondence solicited. 


10 Undoubted Security! 
% Satisfactory References! 

The rapid wth of Tacoma makes great demand for 
og A ws pa a Borrowers can better afford 











y 10 per cent. than Eastern ones 5 per cent. 
Write us for t Seventh illustrated documents, no 
matter whether you wish to invest or not. 


__A,. A. KNIGHT, Tacoma, Wash. 


DENVER 

Land within five miles 

Real E state from the center of Denver 
eaper than land tle same distance byw the cen- 

Ay ne FF A, e) L size and iaportance § n America. 
Eve 0 has purchased Real Estate of us 
during =o = ion years has made a | rofitatle in- 
a who have Xi _ the property 


TT fall in from, three, to AFF, upon upon 100% %, 
Vie CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO., 


ENVER, COL. 


FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 
FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUN 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and comme 
cial center, because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
purpose s. 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 

tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


oat 
AIRHAVEN LAND © SuPany ’ 
___ Fairhaven, Was 


To Investors and Manos. 








; water works ex- 
ve system of s sew wage begun; rapid 
transit secured with Koanoke, seven mi —~ \acemmeme 
re chartered and franchises secured 
and Koanoke are the industrial center of 
Southwest > and being in the iron district, 
with cheap coal and coke and with many advantages 
for manufacturing, they are sure to grow. Salem is 
an old town with excellent social, educational, and re- 
ious advantages. Notwithstanding the * general 
depression South, polo is — ing steadily and sub- 
stantially. New is the time te invest. Corres- 
pondence with manufac’ carers Soltel ted. 


llustrated book of 40 pages sent free 
Address, 


J. W. F. ALLEMONC, 


President Salem Improvement Company, 
SALEM, VIRGINIA. 


MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY, 


Wall and Nassau Streets, New York. 


CAPITAL, - - + - = 1,000,000 


A Legal Depository for Court and Trust Yunds and 
General Deposits 


Transacts a General Banking Business. 
ows Interest on Balance 
Transfer Agent, Registrar and “Trustee 
nder Mortgages. 

This Company, offers to executors and trustees of 
estates and to religious and benevolent institutions ex- 
ceptional facilities for the transaction of their business. 

DIRECTORS—1891. 


Francis Ormond French, President, New York; R. 
J. Cross, of Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co. . New bf H. 





ay York; C.C. Baldwin, Sow Yorks 
of Chas. F. Tag & Son, New York; 
Chase Nat. Bank, N 


harles F. Tag, 
H, we go Pres. 
ew York; John R. Ford, New ork; 
° Jr., Pres. Old Colony Trust 'Co., Bosto' 
James O. 8 1eldon, New York; A. S. Rosenbaum, of 
Messrs. A. S. Rosenbaum & Co., New York; Samuel R. 
Shipley, Pres. Provident Loan & Trust Co., Vi ag 
hia; Kk. T. Wilson, of Messrs. R. T. Wilson & C ‘o., New 
York; Ex. Norton, "Pres. Lowisville and Nashville "R.R., 
New York; H. O. Northe ote, of Messrs. J. Kennedy Tod 
&Co., New York; Marshall Field, of Messrs. Marshall 
Field’ & Co., Chicago; John I. Waterbury, Vice- 
Prosifens ‘New ¥ ork. 

F. 0. FREN cH” President. J. I. WATERBURY, 

T. FRENCH 


> »} Secretary and Treas- 
urer. JOHN L. CADWALADE Counsel, STRONG 
& CADWALADER, Attorneys. 





KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


MIDWAY CITY.” 
1733 aites pote Boston. 

1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 
Advantages: 

Good Schools, Thirteen Churches, Three Railroads, 
ets, Water. Sew erage, Gas, Terephones, Electric 
Electric Street Cars, W , 4 ORS, $140,000 
Opera House, $590,000 Cotton Mill, Cou ay 
Iver $2,000, boo his oy e expended in public improv e- 
ments during 
For Sdoreaiten regarding KEARNEY asa place of 
residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 
_KEARNEY, » NEBRASKA, 


Ss CITY LOANS. 


Te ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


We have never handled farm loans. On 
P hand for sale, $500.00 to $10,000.00 loans on city 
property. Interest 6,7and8 percent. Write 





A ‘or our regular list. 
u_ |The Standard Investment Co. 
L. OF ST. PAUL, MINN, 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


Py yt | the best opportunity for inve: stment of any c a 


alicen wanted S per cent. to 10 per cent. 
et, on City property. 

The mines b Utah are unsurpassed, Gold or silver 

ya wal for sale. Printed matter on application 

WATTS, No. 9 West 2d South St,, Salt Lake City 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


650 lots in Park Addition to East Superior. Galy a 

ew blocks from Depot. The coming Manufacturing 
Center of Superior. Only #100 to $150 each, % cash. 
Balance on easy yments. We look for these to 
double in a year if not sooner. Free maps and other 
nformation 


JOS. C. HENVIS, Sec’y 
Superior Real Estate Improvement Co., 
25 Wisconsin _ Block, West Superior, Wis. 


is enjoying greater prosperity 
than any city in the Union, and 
M ill continue at the head of the 

rocession, owing to her supe- 


No vanaiaae city in the world can 
offer such. inducements to home seekers and investors. 
Write for full particulars and a copy of our Souvenir 


of Helena. 
THE WITHERBEE -ANDREW INVESTMENT CoO., 
3, 4 and Gold Block, Helena, Montana. — 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. — 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Tac 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 


53 Cougress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash 











Bepenstes 5 a of the 





THE ‘GILBERT-ARN OLD LAND CO. 


sfunic cipal, and Eee investors in the cities of New York and Broo! 
fake tenpeoued yielding from six to ten per 


mn ABSOLVTEY, SURE, TO, BE, PAID, PROMPTLY AT MATURITY... 


THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND CO., 806 Tower Avenue, West Superior, Wis, 


klyn. They control 
wer and other bonds, and applications for loans upon 
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| 73 Per Cent. Interest, 


A few shares in a high-class Industrial 
Company, which is paying and has paid 1744 
Per Cent. per year for years, can be obtained 
by applying before December 10, 1891. 


W. M. EARL, 


50A BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO, 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 
FIXED AND LOW FEES. 
No charges for disbursements, 
34 NASSAU ST. (Mutual Life B’ld’g), N. Y. 
189 Montague St.(Real Est. Ex, Bldg.) B’klyn 
ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. 
JOHN A. BEYER, Vice-President. 
WM. WAGNER, Treasurer. 
S. B. LIVINGSTON, Secretary. 


* 
First mortgage loans on ‘'acoma realty made at 
from seven to nine per cent. perannum. We refer by 
srmission to the Tacoma National Bank and other 
leading banks and individuals in the city of Tacoma. 
Correspondence solicited. 


c.W.& W.P. PRITCHARD, 
Real Estate and Loans, TACOMA, Washington. 


TACOMA, (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST. 

MENTS, LGuarantee 12 percent, perannum 
in aay of the above cities, I have made from 40 to 50 
per cent, per annum for non-residents. I also make 
first mortgage, improved real estate loans on unques- 
tionable securities from 8 to 10 per cent. per annum net. 
Also have choice bargains in Farm, Hop, Hay 
and Garden Lands, Correspondence solicited re- 
garding Western Weahingte. All inc uiries answe red 


promptly. Address A. C, SICKELS, 
Real Estate and 7 and 8S 
DENVE percent, First Mortgages. 


We are now forming a cash agndicase. for the pur- 
chase of a valuable tract of lanc afecning the city 
limits of De mt vs Wor ise culars. Co 
: Bchermerh orn, orre myestment mpan 
= APAHOE STREET, o . 
VER, OLOWADO, U. 
And 58 Old Broad Street. "Laniie. E. 


CREAT FALLS, Montana. 


The year 1891 will witness the greatest growth that 
has ever occurred in the history of this city, the re- 
sources of which place it in the front rank of the 
growing towns of the great Northwest. For full in- 
formation concerning reliable investments write to 


H. F. COLLETT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
BARNES & COLLETT. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 2OUgH7, aud Soup 
PROPERTY RENTED 3" 


remittances made promptly. 


TAXES —. assessments 
LOANS sun romns 4 


‘acoma, Wash. 


cared 
and 


looked after and 


“i rio r ) ‘ 
rhe Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 

Capital Paid Up, = $150,000. 
Choice Inv estments in the most Conservative 
ield inthe W oat, , - 

e Guaranteec irst Mortgages 
Six Per Cent. on improved lands in towa 
and Eastern Nebraska. SAFE AND DESIRABLE. 

* Debenture Bonds, Secured 
Six Per Cent by deposit of fan] Mortgage 
Loans wit a local trustee. FIFTEEN Y CESS- 
FUL EXPERIENCE. SEND FOR PAMP . ; 
W.A. HOTCHKISS, GEORGEH, LEWIS, 
Act’ « Secretary. President. 











LEGAL NOTICES. 


EXTRACT FROM THE BY-LAWS 
OF THE 


Vonsolidated Fireworks Oompany of America. 
ADOPTED JANUARY 2D, 1891. 


PUBLISHED ACCORDING TO LAW. 
ARTICLE I. 

The number of Trustees shall be seven, elected an- 
nually by ballot at a meeting of Stockholders attend- 
ing in person or by proxy, each share of stock counting 
one vote, and the persons receiving the greatest num- 
ber of votes shall be Trustees for the ensuing year. 
THe Trustees hold over in case of a failure of election, 

‘bait a new election may be held for that purpose 
within sixty days of the time of the annual meeting of 
the Stockholders, of which at least ten days’ notice to 
the Stockholders by mail shall be given. 

° ANTICLE II, 

Vacancies in the office of Trustee shall be filled by a 
majority vote of the remaining Trustees; but if the 
Trustees cannot agree upon achoice to fill any va- 
cAncy aseparate meeting of the Stockholders, upon 
terf days’ notice by mail, shall be called for that pur- 
poser 

ARTICLE Il. 

The annual meetings of the Stockholders shall be at 

he office of the Company in the city of New York on 

he third Monday of January in each year, at twelve 
o'clock meridian. Stock transfer book shall remain 
closed for fifteen days preceding and five days suc- 
ceeding such annual meeting. 

Special meetings of the Stockholders may be called 


TACOMA. 


$100 Lots, one-third cash, balance in Pes in- 
stallments, or 1 and 2 years, secured b “eG 
caly 8 a few will be sold.” Street cars to Heart ol ‘ty ty 
Wt —— For further err 
Ss. HOWELL T79 
Real Boats and Loans, Tacoma, Wash. 


CH IN, MA REAL ESTATE. 
AL’ ESTA E AND LOANS, 
OFFICES: eo Royal Insurance ao Te 207 Tacoma 
Bullding, Caro A. ae 

Investments made and p for non- 
residents. We have on hand. a line ‘of Gi t Mdge 6 and 
7 per cout. M es on Chicago property for sale. 
een any Bank in rene 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
3308: 888 


Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 
CAVErY, ee ate te VAU Te nie AL TO 

NY IN THE COUN 
asa K. nT President, 
ARTHUR LEARY, Vice-President. 
G “ener 8. HICKOK. Cashier 
WARD J. BALDWIN, ‘Aant. Cashier 








DIRECTORS: 
Arthur Leary, Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. artists, 
Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S 


Hart, 
Charles Feeembach, | Charles Sc ribner, Edward C. Hoyt, 
Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill — “August Belmont, 
Richard Delafield, Wilson G. Hun 





_ DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE S00 THERN PACIFIC COMPANY,) 
23 Baodp Se, +» (Mills palléing.) 
w YORK, Nov. 25th, 1891. 

COUPONS DU E DEC EMBER ist, ‘1891, 
from the following bonds will be paid at this oimce: 
Galveston, Harrisburg a ys ee Eastern Di- 
vision Second Mortgage 7 i 
TIMOTHY. or KINS, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
AMERIC. a? EXPRESS Co., 65 broad w way. 
NEW YORK, November llth, 1991. 

The Board of Directors of this Company has this 
day declared a dividend of three dollars ($3.00) per 
share payable on and after the second day of January 
next. 

The transfer books will be closed on the 5th day of 
December at 12 o’clock M. and reopened on the second 
day of January next. 

by order of the Board, 

J.N. KNAPP, Secretary 


Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


ALTHO the 





business of the week was 
broken in upon by the Thanksgiving holi- 
day, there still an 


was improvement 


in the aggregate of transactions at 


first hands. A number of the inquiries 
referred to in last report have resulted 
in buyers and sellers coming together, and 
some considerable sales have been made in 
leading lines of domestics for future deliv- 
ery. The prices upon which these have 
been based are not made public; but there 
are good reasons for believing that they 
have only occasionally shown a shading 
from present values, and these exceptions 
were but little off. Besides the foregoing 
the demand put forward from day to day 
to meet current needs has been well sus- 
tained, and as an indication of how close- 
ly some jobbers are working on stocks, 
it may be mentioned that where supplies 
had been slow 


forwarded by freight, 


others have had to order by express routes 
This 


policy of extreme caution has been so per- 


to carry on until the first arrived. 


sistently followed and so long that any in- 
terruption or delay in the forwardings put 
jobbers to considerable inconvenience. 
This is a condition in which sellers find 
encouragement to hold on and wait for 
the greater demand for spring supplies 
The 


curtailment of production has put them in 


which can hardly be far off now. 
a position to do.this with less discomfort 
than appeared probable a little while ago. 
To that extent the 
Raw 


proved somewhat, and the makers 


tone of the market 


is steadier. cotton has also im- 
of print 
cloths have apparently determined that 
the next change in prices, so far as their 
product is concerned, shall be in an up- 


ward direction, refusing to offer at the 





by the Trustees when necessary, and also whenever 
the Stockholders not owning less than one-half of the 
capital stock of the Company shall request the same, 
Ten days’ notice shall be given to the Stockholders of 
such special meeting. 

This notice shall contain a statement of the object 
of such special meeting, and no other business shall 
be acted upon at such mee fang. One-half of the shares 
of said capital stock must be represented at such 
meting to constitute a quorum, 

ARTICLE V. 


The officers of this Company shall be elected by the 
Board of Trustees, and shall consist of a President 
Vice-President, Treasurer, and Secretary, each h of 
whom must be a Trustee. They are elec annually, 
but hold over in case of a non-election, and may 
removed by a majority vote of all of the Trustees on 
due cause shown, of aregular meeting of the Board 
in case the notice of a spec 
its objects to be the removal of 
any office may be filled 


G 7 Ww STREET Secretary, 


current rate of 2jc. for 64x64s. 

In fall fabrics there has been little do- 
ing, both printed and woven patterned cot- 
ton goods moving slowly. Spring styles 
in the former are in growing request at 
first hands, and in the latter jobbers are 
now fairly afoot with preparations for dis- 
tributing the supplies purchased by them. 
For the rest, matters are much the same as 
a week ago and without particular fea- 


_ READING NOTICES. _ 
TO OUR READERS. 


OvR old subscrihers can be of great service 
to us at this particular season of the year if 
they will kindly call the attention of their 
friends to the merits of THE INDEPENDENT 
and induce them, if possible, to become regu- 
lar subscribers. Every old subscriber can re- 


duce the cost of his own subscription by 
securing some of his friends to become regu- 


lar reader of the paper—taking advantage of 
the club rates given below. A large pro- 
portion of our regular subscribers either do 
this or renew for from two to five years, 
thus making a considerable saving on their 
subscriptions. The club rates given below. 
will be found to be very liberal and compre- 
hensive. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months.....$ Six months........$1 50 
four months...... 100] One vear........... 30 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber................. 5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber............... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............. 700 


Four years to one subscriber................ 
Four subscribers one peareneh. 
Five years to one subscriber. 
Five subscribers one year eac 





Ouplen, 10 conte. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


Old subscribers are particularly requested 
to send their renewals direct to us, thus 
avoiding delay and loss of consecutive num- 
bers of the paper. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 
Ourclubbing list with other magazines 
and ree ers for 1892 is ready, and we 
shall be glad to send it to any one who asks 
for it. We can furnish almost any other 
paper or magazine ata reduction from the 
regular published price. 
- — +> 





THE Rev. Dr. C. F. Thomas will make his second 
Mexican tour, leaving Philadelphia on Wednesday, 
January 27th, and those of our readers who desire to 
make one of the most interesting trips on this Conti- 
nent under the most favorable auspices, will do well 
to write him for his itinerary. 





Is your blood poor? Take BEECHAM’S PILLS.—Adbp. 





THE Bailey Reflector C ompany of Pittsburgh, Penn., 
are well known to many of the churches throughout 
the country as manufacturers of church lights and 
reflectors. Their reflectors are so made that they dif- 
fuse the light everywhere—to the farthest ends and 
corners of the room. There is no longer any excuse 
for any church or public building being poorly light- 
ed, as correspondence with the Bailey Keflector Com- 
pany will at onc e prove. 


re 
DIAMONDS. 


THERE is nothing toour mind more appropriate and 
desirable for a holiday pageens: ae > diamonds, and it 
is always a query in purchasi diamonds where to 
go in order to deal with a veria le house. Charles 8. 
Crossman & Co., of 19 Maiden Lane, this city, whose 
store is on the ground floof, are large dealers in dia- 
monds and diamond jewelry, and they always have 
a good stock of loose stones and mounted diamonds 
in the newest and mostapproved styles. It seems to 
us from an inspection of their goods that their prices 
are low, and their goods are certainly desirable. 


IRON SAFES FOR RESIDENCES. 

MessRs. HERRING & COMPANY, of 251 Broadway, 
N. Y., have now on sale a great variety of safes espe- 
cially adapted to household use, embracing jewel 
safes and safes for silverware and other valuables of 
all kinds. Those in want of such an article, now be- 
lieved to be indispensable in every household, should 
examine the immense stock of safes now on exhibition 
at this leading establishment which, we may say, is 
one of the very best in New York and perhaps in the 
whole country. Their stock also embraces everything 
in that line required in banks, banking houses and 
business warehouses of every kind, and we strongly 
recommend this well-known firm to all our readers. 
The jewel safes, particularly, are adapted for wed- 
ding, Christmas and other holiday presents. 








om one ie 
VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—Perfectly pure—instan- 
taneous.—Adr. 








Constable A E. 
WOOLEN DRESS FABRICS. 


Plain and Mixed Tweeds, 
Chevron Stripes, Diagonals, 
Armures, Bedford Cords, 
FANCY MIXTURES, 
Camel’s Hair Suitings. 
Cashmeres in Street and Evening Colors. 


BAREGE AND WOOL CREPONS 
FOR EVENING AND HOUSE WEAR. 


Proadovay LR 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 











ture, 





IDLEYS 


Grand Street, N, Y, 
PORTIERES. 


650 PAIRS OF ALL-CHENILLE POR. 
TIERES, with rich, fancy dado and top 
frieze, trimmed with heavy tassel fringe, 
top and bottom, 


$3.88 Per Pair; 


Worth $5.50. 





NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS, in 
Brussels, Cluny, Guipure, floral and antique 
effects, 75c., $1, $1.25, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3 to 
$11 per pair. 


Irish Point and Real Lace Curtains, 


all new designs and handsome patterns. 


CHENILLE COVERS. 


500 CHENILLE TABLE COVERS, 
fringed, extra quality, all leading colors, 
size 6+4, 


85 Cents Each. 
GREAT BARGAIN, 
FELT MANTEL MBREQUINS, 
nappa embroidered, 85c., $1, $1.25, $1.50, 
1.75, $2.50, $3 each. 

eo MANTEL LAMBREQUINS, 
richly decorated in floral designs, $4.50, $5.50, 
$6.50, $7.50, $10 each. 


TOW ELS. 


1,300 DOZEN SUPERIOR QUALITY 
FANCY DAMASK AND HUCK TOWELS, 
with handsome borders in red, blue, gold, 
pink, and copper, plain and knitted fringe, 
25 Cents Each; Extra Size. 
CHEAP AT 38c. 


LINEN 
TABLE CLOTHS 


FRINGED LINEN TABLE CLOTHS, 
heavy quality, with fancy-colored borders. 


6-4 74 8-4 104 12-4 —Size. 


65c. 85c. $1.00 $1.25 $1.50—Each. 
5 NAPKINS, 65c., 75c., 95c., $1.10, $1.25, 
$1.50 to $6 per dozen. 
34 NAPKINS, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2 to $7.50 
per dozen. 





BEAUTIFUL 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Carriage and Sleigh Lap Robes 
in plain and fancy, reversible 
plush and plain beaver cloth. 


HORSE BLANKETS—SQUARE AND 
SHAPED. 


Large size and extra weight, all strapped. 
IN FANCY PLAIDS AND STRIPED 


KID GLOVES. 


50 DOZEN LADIES’ SUEDE GAUNT- 
LETS, 


98 cents} worrn 41.50. 
SUEDE MOUSQUETAIRES. 


50 DOZEN (12-Button Length) EVENING 
SHADES, 


$1.50 Per Pair. 
UMBRELLAS. 


1,000 FINE UMBREL-| @ 4 .OO 





For ats Picket fame Prices of “Hartman” Flexible Wire 


ote. write HARTMAN MPU Co., Beaver Fails, Penn: 





LAS, mounted with EACH. 
handsome metal han-| Less than 
dies, cost to make 
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O'NEILL'S 


NEW YORK, 
OFF ER 


SPECIAL VALUES 


This Week in 


Decorated French China 
Dinner Ware, 125 pieces, 


$29.84 Set; 


worth $37.50. 


Richly Painted Porcelain 
Pilates, 


$9.84 to $72.54 per Doz. 


After Dinner Coffees in As- 
sorted Decorations, 


19¢.; 
worth 30c. 


Umbrella Jars, 


$3.69; worth $4.50. 


Richly Mounted 5 o’clock 
Tea Stands, 


$9.84; worth $12.00 
Piush Lined Work Baskets, 
98¢.; worth $1.25. 


H. O'NEILL & 60,, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 218T ST, 


CREAT CLEARING SALE. 


CARPETS. 


War in Prices among Manufacturers 


To make room for our immense Spring Orders we 
offer single pieces and patterns we do not intend 
duplicating, also large lots from the recent “GREAT 

AUCTION SALE,” consisting of 
AX MINSTERS, wee BITES, WILTONS 

LVET 


at —n uniform rt of 


ONE DOLLAR per yard. 


SOME ARE WORTH DOUBLE THE MONEY. 
T APESTEY BRUSSELS AND EXTRA 
* i hie Seep. 

. PER Y 
We have also E's ro adhere and odd pieces 


RU G of various sizes, suitable for ali kinds 
Ss a frooms, which we will close out 
MNANT PRIC 





a Be of Room you 
For oneal e Bargains take elev: ator to to Phird Floor. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


$100,000 worth Furniture Coverings, Hangings, 
Plush, etc., 


AT LOWEST PRICES IN THECITY. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


“THE CASABAN,”’ 


Something new and elegant, in Marie Antoinette 
effects, at a 
The 7 of an Ordinary Lace eerta eet 


finest line *, tee cit ger 
RENAISMANCE AN POINTS, 
at lower prices than oer "balers known. 


_. URNITURE. 


Some ‘ 


Sheppard Knapp & = 


SIXTH AVE.. (E.. 13TH AND AND 14TH iSTS., N.Y 
Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
tame and address to which he 
Would like the paper sent. 













FUR GAPES. 


We shall commence on Monday 
Nov. 30th, the sale of about Eight 
Hundred Fur Capes: Russian Sable: 
Hudson’s Bay Sable, Stone Marten, 
Seal, Mink, Black Marten, Persian 
Lamb, Astrachan, and Wool Seal. 

The prices will be lower than the 
present cost of importing the skins, 

Among them is one -lot of 200 
Wool Seal Capes at $10 each; for- 
merly marked $20 and $22. 

In the Fur Department, on the 
second floor. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & llth STREET, 
NEW YORK, 

















fe: HOLIDAY GOODS. 


BICYCLES 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


SUITABLE TO ALL AGES. 


$18.00 to $160.00. 


Special Tricycles for Small Children, 
$18.00 to $25.00. Instruction hall on the 


premises. 





Three competent instructors, 


Open day and evening. Lessons private. 


Special instruction for Ladies. 


Send for Christmas Catalogue. Buy 


your bicycle where you can learn to ride. 


GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE CO., 
506 to 310 Wort O00 M., Bey Teck Gay. 


t= BUY A LAMP .=1 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND WEDDING GIFTS 


FOR GOOD LIGHT 
the lamp named **‘ THE 
ROCHESTER” HAS 
NO EQUAL, After see- 
ing all other makes of 
lamps, come to our store 
and we will convince you 
that the “Rochester” IS 
THE BEST. EVERY 
LAMP WARRANT- 
ED.Over one million have 
been sold. We make a few 
plain patterns, and a large 
line of ARTISTIC DE- 
SIGNS in BANQUET, 
PIANO and PARLOR 
LAMPS, Buy from your 
dealer the genuine “ Roch- 
ester” (look for the name on 
the‘ lamp), but TAKE 
NO SUBSTITUTE. 


ARD MILLER & CO.,, 












Man’f’d § EDW 
by (10and Ye College Place, New York. 
Three minutes’ walk from Third Avenue L. station 


at Brooklyn Bridge, one block from Sixth Avenue L. 
station at Park P’ , or Ninth Avenue at Barclay St. 
— of i buyers can order, with satisfaction guar- 
~ m our catalogue which we mail on appli- 
ae ion. 


A REVELATION IN HEATING. 


Our recent adver- 
tisement of this 
stove attracted 
wide-spread atten- 
tion. 





It is adapted for 
heating moder- 
ate-sized rooms 
of all kinds, 





Cooking attach- 
ments can be fur- 
nished if desired. 
, This stove can be 
shipped to any part 
» ofthe country. Full 
description sent on 
application. 


Smith & Anthony Stove Co., 


Mannafacturers of Hub Stoves, Ranges and 
Heaters, 48 to 54 Union St., Boston. 








HERRINGS 
SAFES. 





A Variety of Styles 
FOR PRESENTS. 





HERRING & CO., 
Nos. 251 & 252 BROADWAY,NEW YORK. 


-E. WILLARD JONES. 
LONDON HATS 


on Exhibition and Sale. 
FALL HATS READY. 
49 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


SYPHER & C0., 


246 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 28th Street, 


Are now offering the largest and finest stock of Fur- 
niture of the best Old French, Italian and English 
periods, together with choice pieces of Old Silver, 
Tapestries, Bric-A-Brac, etc., etc. 
plating furnishing should visit their Establishment 
before before purchasing. 








Persons contem- 


pn PUTNAM SPOON. 
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Coffee. Wolf Bon-Bon. 


If you wish to make a collection, we will also fur- 
nish at regular manufacturer's prices 


ANY SOUVENIR SPOON. 


_Refer by permission to THE INDEPENDENT. 





MOURNING GOODS 


Silk Warp Henriettas 


$1.25, $150, $1.75, $2.00, 
$2,50, $2.75, $3.00. 


Send for samples and mention this paper. 


R.H. Stearns & Co, 


BOSTON. 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes, 
AND 


McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

McComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 

the only perfect walking shoes made. 
ore teeta t for Cit ty Seaside or Mountain. No ward- 
— complete without McCOMBERS Wa Waiking, House 

Descriptive pamphlet sent free to vail cael unable to call 
JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


THE THOMAS MEXICAN TOUR, 


J oj 2th, offers many unique features not 














found excursion over new into 
eee very pear of the tropics.. Supplem _— 
ate application 1.8, THO 

1606 ce treet, Philadelphia, 





Susurance, 
INVESTMENT | VS, INSURANCE. 


Cot. Jacos L. GREENE, President of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., has pub- 
lished in the daily papers an exceedingly 
interesting letter, taking ground against 
the present current of what is called ‘‘ In- 
vestment in Life Insurance.” As is the 
case with whatever Colonel Greene writes, 
this article is incisive, direct, intelligible 
and unqualified—the work of a man evi- 
dently who knows precisely what he wants 
to say, and who conveys to the writer the 
idea that he believes it himself and is ab- 
sotutely in earnest. Such men always se- 
cure a hearin, even when they do not se- 
cure assent. Colonel Greene’s course is 
entirely consistent. His company has 
never catered for Investment in Life In- 
surance, and Colonel Greene does not be- 
lieve that it is a part of the business of a 
life insurance company to furnish invest- 
ment life insurance. So long as Colonel 
Greene remains at the fore, it is safe to 
say that if there are any real or fancied 
intrusions upon the transaction of legiti- 
mate life insurance by any of the great 
companies, Colonel Greene will be heard 
from; and we hope he will. 

The objection to these outgivings—call 
them counterblasts, or an attempt of Mrs. 
Partington to broom back the tide, as you 
please—must depend on whether they 
may reasonably be expected to help the 
business of the Connecticut Mutual. We 
have never been able to agree with these 
who charge Mr. Greene with intrusiveness 
in thus periodically stating his position and 
his reasons. He might simply decline to 
do the kind of business referred to, but 
that would notanswer. To say ‘‘ We don’t 
do it,” privately and quietly, and not go 
into a justification of the refusal, would 
be disastrous. If the longest pole knocks 
the persimmons, as the saying is, he who 
refuses to use that pole which the rest use 
must show that it is not a safe and good 
pole. Mr. Greene’s article amounts to 
just this: adeclaration that the pole is not 
safe and good, for reasons which he sets 
forth at length, concluding with the ten- 
line statement that the Connecticut Mutual 
does not transact such business and asks 
careful attention to its conservative, bet- 
ter ways. Having once decided that he 
would not do that sort of business, Mr. 
Greene was compelled, by the necessity of 
the position, to become aggressive by de- 
fending his decision, which he clearly can- 
not do without criticising and condemn- 
ing the course he refuses to follow. And 
he undeniably scores a point, as against 
falling into line because others do, when 
he quotes a severe scoring of the ‘ princi- 
ple ” of this sort of business and a refusal 
to engage in it from a great company 
which did engage in it, acouple of years 
afterward. 

We shall leave Mr. Greene to take care 
of hisown argument, but will mention 
the summing up of experience as he states 
it, to wit: that the present settlements or 
‘‘results” are only from 45 to 524 per cent. 
of the ‘‘estimates” upon which the policies 
were placed, from ten to twenty years 
ago, and that those policies are not of the 
same kind as thoseof to-day, in support 
of which the “ actual results” are cited. 
The dilemma he states is that, if the 
** full” Tontine of the past has done rather 
less than half as well as it was expected to 
do, where will the ‘‘ semi” or ‘* free” Ton- 
tine of the present come out as compared 
with the ‘‘actual results” now used as 
‘‘ estimates”? Let it be understood, -how - 
ever, that both the statement of past ex- 
perience and the dilemma which it is 
used to make are Mr. Greene’s, not ours. 
We have not investigated, and do not 
know, what would, on the whole, be a 
fair statement of the actual results of this 
experience. 

NeVertheless, there are warning consid- 
erations as between pure insurance of life 
and making paramount and prominent the 
‘*investment” feature which are unmis- 
takably plain, and we do not now for the 
first time point them out. If life insur- 
ance is offered precisely as life insurance, 

there is no great margin for misunder- 
standing, Say to a man, ‘“ Here are the 
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rights of your family to your foresight, 
and here is the way to exercise the fore- 
sight, but you should not expect to see any 
direct money return from it yourself,” 
this is intelligible; it puts insurance on its 
clear broad ground as an expense. But 
when you say to a man, ‘‘ Here is the best 
thing you ever saw—a plump compound 
rate with absolute security, and, combined 
with it is protection for your family—eat- 
ing your cake and having it, all for one 
price,” what then? The cart will gradu- 
ally get before the horse. The investment 
feature will be pressed and made promi- 
nent; business men will be approached as 
**on business”; protection for dependents 
will slip toward the rear and be thrown as 
a makeweight; propositions and compa- 
nies will be compared on the basis of ex- 
pected yield of interest. No disclaimers 
which the home office can publish; no 
careful statement that the ‘‘ actual results” 
must not be taken as ‘ estimates for the 
future”; no instructions to agents about 
not making promises; and not even the 
most sincere resolves of candid agents to 
keep well within bounds, will avail to re- 
sist the tendency to paint rosily in order 
to sellreadily. If actual results are not for 
data to argue from, what are they put out 
for? The tendency in the direction of over- 
statement—or, if you prefer, of over-ex- 
pectations—is inevitable. As soon as the 
‘‘investment” side is taken up, a turn is 
given which heads toward abuses, of 
which rebates are naturally one. 

The deferring of dividend and settle- 
ment, if for long and fixed periods, is also 
itself a temptation. We do not say that 
it has led to mischievous results; we do 
say that a known deferring of settlement 
is an exposure upon the weak side of hu- 
man nature, just as the housekeeper will 
buy more freely and less wisely if she has 
a ‘‘ book” at her grocer’s than if she pays 
cash every morning. 


Are we predicting evil? No. Are we 
taking Mr. Greene’s position? No- As 


originally practiced, we had no objection 
to the kind of policy he denounces (and, as 
now modified, we certainly can have none) 
provided it is offered for what it is and 
is accepted without misunderstanding its 
nature. We have never held that those 
who take it are unwise, altho they are 
unwise if they take it under any misap- 
prehension that is by their own fault, and 
unfortunate if it is by the fault of others. 
This kind of policy does not seem to us the 
best for persons of small income and 
means, because, while larger ships may 
venture more, little boats should stay near 
shore. We constantly advocate liberty of 
contract in insurance, but—always—that 
the contract be made so unmistakable as 
to leave nobody a just excuse for not 





knowing what he is getting. 
> 
THE FIELD FOR LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


THE results of the year’s work in life 
insurance will be awaited, this year, with 
rather an unusual degree of interest, not 
only because one company has been un- 
dergoing a half-year’s onslaught, but be- 
cause it becomes more and more a labor 
to keep up the increase. The following 
shows the progress in outstanding risks, 
by five-year periods since 1859: 

COMPANTES OF NEW YORK STATE. 





No. of Amount of 
End No, policies policies in 
of Co's. in force. force. 
ree 8 23,690 $72,197 436 
Bic cccceve 17 70,429 194,819,324 
WR c cccccce 41 334,188 944,744,816 
a 23 372,931 1,002,994,508 
a 12 261,799 730,648,500 
Seer 12 375,867 1,033, 106,313 
eee 12 623,260 1,971,314,910 
, eae 4 710,326 2,245,407 088 
OUTSIDE COMPANIES OPERATING IN NEW YORK. | 
, Saree 6 25,918 $69,300 541 
ON cai cees 0 76,300 200,883,730 
BOER... ccccese 28 322,384 891,873,008 
WE. .ncccsee 27 426,603 904,241,622 
BIB... ccocces 19 333,687 709,312,665 
1884.......45 7 374,700 807,621,746 
BAR... cesses 18 516,634 1,173,362,401 
WB ccccces 18 562,560 1,297 548,663 


The following, covering the New York 
companies only, shows the gain during 
the last seven years: 


be ar 
2S 28 3 
~ES ee 
BF, A | on 
gs 233 
S24 53% 
a a $12,787,752 $84,085,644 
Rs naw td 35,648, 121 110,499,304 
aaa 46,567,380 137,907,947 
ia RM 65,875,170 182,234,372 
WIP. chsccecstee 78,801,522 201,862,728 
$B isc. cece 117,688,179 275,714,261 
aii uc 60,437,576 274,092,178 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





These two columns, which have a rela- 
tion to each other, but not a very close 
one, show only the increase, in each year, 
upon the preceding year, not the amounts 
written and outstanding themselves. Let 
us now see how far and how fast these 
yearly increments themselves have in- 
creased: 

—Gain upon gain in— 


Insurance Insurance 
written. outstanding. 
Bbcorce cedtnn $22,910,369 $26,463,660 
ee ye 11,919,250 27,398,643 
BEEF .cccccvccece 19,308,790 44,336,425 
ee 7,926,352 19,628,351 
SUED. . oS cedgaine 43,881,657 73,851,528 
ae 57 ,245,603* 1,622, 073* 
* Decrease. 


In rapidity of this gain upon gain, 1889 
seems to have been both the banner year 
and the turning point. That these fig- 
ures, which at first glance seem a little 
obscure, may not be misunderstood, let us 
explain that if a company or class of com- 
panies write fifty millions in 1885, a hun- 
dred millions in 1886, a hundred and sixty 
millions in 1887, two hundred and fifty 
millions in 1888, and three hundred mil- 
lions in 1889, there is a gain yearly, but 
the increase of gain goes fifty, sixty, nine- 
ty, and then drops to fifty; progression 
continues, but the rate of cumulative 
progression fails. Percentages are not 
considered; they might show a different 
comparison and are less pertinent. 

Is the insurance field near exhaustion? 
Mr. Hyde thinks not. Ina brief paper con- 
tributed by him to the Chronicle, last New 
Year’s,he takes the reported aggregate pop- 
ulation of the country as about sixty-two 
and a half millions, and makes what he 
thinks the moderate estimate of eight per 
cent, asassurable male lives, thus obtain- 
ing five millions as the total number of 
insurable persons. This is less than half 
of the percentage of white males from 18 
to 45 years old, assuming this percentage 
to be about the same as formerly, and it 
may be taken as not unreasonable. Mr. 
Hyde thén takes the number of policies in 
force at the end of 1889—1,139,894—and 
from the known facts that there is a large 
line of business abroad and that a consid- 
erable number of lives have more than 
one policy he estimates that not over 
half a million persons, or ten per cent. of 
the assumed insurable population, are now 
insured, This reduction of 1,139,894 pol- 
icies to 500,000 lives strikes us, however, 
as too large for the causes assigned. Tak- 
ing the percentage of increase of popula- 
tion from 1880 to 1890 as 25, Mr. Hyde es- 
timates, at the same rate, an increase of 
7,500,000 by 1895; eight per cent of this 
would give about 600,000 new candidates 
for insurance, and thus he reaches his 
grand conclusion that the mere increase of 
population in that term will be more than 


the entire number of persons now in- 
sured. 

The ratio of increase in population has 
shown remarkable constancy through all 
the censuses. In 1800, it was 35.1; in 
1810, 36.4; in 1820, 33; in 1830, 33; in 1840, 
32.7; in 1850, 36.4; in 1860, 35.6; in 1870, 
22.6; in 1880, 29.8; in 1890, 24.6. That it 
will hold out at this rate is rather doubt- 
ful; however, the variation is not likely 
to be enough to affect materially Mr. 
Hyde’s forecast in this particular. He 
next compares the volume of business 
done, exclusive of policies not taken, thus: 

No. of Amount in- 


policies su 
Five years ending with 1884..425,2 


i 25,283 $1,127 ,524,805 
Five years ending with 1889..813,721 —2,342,587,119 


From this he supposes, the same ratio 
being maintained, that in the five years 
ending with 1894 1,556,944 policies will be 
issued, insuring $4,866,836,000, which is 
quite double the business of the five vears 
1883-89, 

There are two factors, however, which 
Mr. Hyde does not even mention. One is 
the share taken by the assessment socie- 
ties, which now, as nearly as we can esti- 
mate from the miserably insufficient data 
that are furnished, have not far from a 
million members; the quality of the busi- 
ness they do, and the quality of the per- 
sons with whom they do it, are imma- 
terial, since both serve to reduce the 
available insurance field. If this is 
correct, Mr. Hyde's present insurable pop- 
ulation is one-fourth the less. The other 
omitted factur is the number of persons 
who have been insured. In the last five 
yeu some 310,000 policies have been 
— or surrendered, and after all due 
allowances are made there remains a large 
body of penta, well distributed, who are 
disgruntled and have grievances, whether 
justly feeling so er not does not concern 
us in this view. Shall we say there are 
only 200,000 of them? ‘Their number 





counts. unfavorably, for they are more 





difficult to deal with now than if they had 
never tried the experiment; and their in- 
fluence also counts as an unfavorable 
factor. 

At least, in any but a very optimistic 
forecast it is not safe to leave out this fac- 
tor entirely. Moreover, it isa very tena- 
ble proposition that the tendency is 
toward a relative increase in abandoned 
business and in the soreness and disa 
pointment which aid to produce it. If 
new business is obtained by an increasing 
exuberance of peosies and expectation, 
the re-action will keep an even step with 
it. Is it in fact so obtained? We will not 
now argue that; but nobody can question 
that the tendency of high pressure is to 
make high pressure, and that a competi- 
tion which uses great expansion of busi- 
ness as a means of more expansion cannot 
relax pressure without being confronted 
by a reaction. Public attention is sedu- 
lously challenged to and as far as can be 
kept upon the increase in business done, 
and too little note is taken of increase in 
business retained; but whether it is safe to 
forecast the future without assuming that 
crumbling away of the life insurance 
structure at one end will ere long affect 
the building up at the other end is a ques- 
tion for careful thinkers. 

The moral is—what? Is it a traverse of 
Mr. Hyde's belief that ‘‘ it is impossible to 
foretell how great may be the future of 
American life insurance,” or that there is 
‘*no business a man can engage in, without 
large capital, in which he can do as well, 
if he possesses the requisite ability and per- 
severance, as in that of life insurance?” 
Not in the least. The moral is that life 
insurance practice needs reforming, and 
nobody knows this better than ‘the distin- 
guished head of the Equitable. 





ASSISTING THE PREDATORY. 


THE Western Insurance Review says 
that a certain miracle-worker of Boston is 
doing great mischief in St. Louis and is 
supposed to be collecting several thou- 
sands per month there; also that the 
Globe-Democrat prints long reading no- 


tices of it, which are so worded as to con- 
vey the impression that the statements 
and opinions expressed therein are those 
of the paper. We agree with the Review 
that, in so doing, the journal is guilty of a 
great moral wrong inflicted upon the peo- 
ple of St. Louis; but we go somewhat 
further. It is not the province of a news- 
vaper, when it sells advertising space, to 
be satisfied that the advertiser’s goods are 
the best of their kind, or even that they 
will accomplish quite all they are repre- 
sented to do; but it is both the interest 
and the duty of a newspaper to refuse 
space on any terms to one who is known 
to take money and make no return, or to 
one who offers what obviously cannot be 
delivered. If somebody should advertise 
eggs to plant which would grow spring 
chickens, ripe for picking off the bush in 
three weeks, or a magic fluid which would 
turn to solid pure gold everything it 
touched, such are ignorance and credulity 
that some might possibly remit at once. 
It is not for us who are wiser to deride 
these unfortunates—we owe them the 
duty of protection, as we owe it to young 
children. This duty lies upon the press, 
upon legislatures, upon courts, upon 
everybody; that it is disregarded does not 
make it less real. 

The Review adds—and we hope it 
speaks prophetically in saying so—that 
the endowment orders have only a little 
more than a year left in Missouri, because 
the next Legislature will unquestionably 
bar them out. It further says that the 
St, Louis Circuit Court has authorized a 
local scheme of this character, and that 
there are three local influences which 
ought, in self-protection, to take up the 
fight. These are the Trust companies, the 
savings banks, and the Building Associa- 
tions. This applies with as much force to 
Philadelphia and Boston; but if (as the 
article closes by perhaps cynically saying) 
the clergy cannot preach against them 
because half the clergy are in them, and 
if the doctors cannot prescribe for the 
insanity about them because half the doc- 
tors are in them as ‘‘ examiners ”—if half 
this is half true, it is time there came a 
sharp, keen breeze of truth and sense to 
cut away all the nriasma. 


INSURANCE. 








“MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
40 Years of Successful Experience. 
Y MUTUAL. 
licy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
in distributions of surplus. 
es to all policies and 


ea ever before offered 
before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


oar 
ic 
The Mass. non-forfeiture a 
contains the most liberal 


Examine its merits 
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PHENIX MUTUAL 


THE 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN,, 


IS OLD ENOUGH to have passed 
the experimental stage; for it has been in 
business continuously for more than 


FORTY YEARS; 


IS LARGE ENOUGH to warrant 
the perpetuity of its business and the 
economical administration of its affairs 
without the necessity of taking unusual 
risks in its investments; for it has solid 


$10,000,000. 


IT IS STRONG ENOUGH to make 
certain the payment of all claims; for its 


assets of 


property is invested in home securities 


and is so conservatively valued that it has 


for many years paid about 


6 Per cent. Interest. 


IT IS CAREFUL ENOUGH to in- 
sure its members good results; for it does 


its business only in the healthful portions 
of the UNITED STATES. 


It is old enough, large enough, strong 


enough to give everything desirable in 


Life Insurance, and it is careful enough in 


its Insurance and Investment Departments 
to make sure of the best results attainable 
in the business. 


J. B. BUNCE, President. 


J. M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
Cc. H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Trustees, in ( 


New YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


Jonformity to the Charter of the Com- 


pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st of December, 1890. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


January, 1890.. 
Total Marine 


1,357,821 14 
POURRA, 26 0 cade's ceeds $5,187,152 3 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 3ist December, 1890................ $3,792,974 46 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 








The Company has the following Assets, 


viz.: 


United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 


$7,599,315 00 
2,266,000 00 


Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


estimated at... 


Cash in Bank.... 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 


1,118,562 11 


DIE, vc nsmnenenimenminn $12,527,334 68 


of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and: paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 


earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1890, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


. JONES, 


J.D. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: I 


JAMES G. DE FOREST, , 


CHAS, D. LEVERIC 
A. A. RAVEN N. DENTON SMITH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 

GEORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGIS, WRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 'ALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BEL’ “ 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, OMAS ND, 
HORACE GRAY SON W. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N. LI 
OHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, f 

GEORGE BLISS, " 


CHAS. H. MARSHA 
CHRIS’ 
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Old and Young. 


HEAVEN WAS NOT DEAF. 


BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 


[A lovely Christian girl of eighteen, a student 
of Smith College, was smitten with paralysis 
which first affected only her feet. The fatal 
numbness crept thence slowly upward, unstayed 
by anything that love, or care, or skill could do, 
until at length it reached the vital organs and 
the gentle sufferer, hardly a sufferer, peacefully 
ceased to be.] 

Too cold, so cold! It chilled the tender 
feet, 

That sudden touch of Jordan in her way; 
She shuddered, but went forward, no re- 

treat 

From the deep ford that dark before her 

lay! 


The deep, dark, lonely ford, the chill, the 
still, 
With such temptation drew her footsteps | 
now— 


As in a dream, and conscious of no ill, 
Right on she went with unaverted brow. 


With unaverted brow—altho, ‘‘ Beware!” 
We from the first had cried aloud, ‘‘ Yon 
wave 
Is chill, is chill, beyond thy strength to 
bear; 
Such deadly chill, O child, thou must not 
brave!” 


What stopped her ears? Say, why would 
she persist 

To tempt that 

alone? 

turned she not or ere 

kissed 

Those fair young feet and changed her feet 
to stone? 


sunken, perilous path 


Why the waters 


She was not wont, pure heart and gentle 
will, 
She was not wont before to bear her thus; 
Love’s lightest whisper ever swayed her, 
till 
What strange enticement turned her face 
from us? 


Deeper, still deeper! We, upon the bank, 
Vainly beheld, and stretched out helpless 


hands 
And wept and prayed, while still she slowly 
sank— 
And Heaven, that saw, so deaf to our 
demands! 


Heaven was not deaf, but we were blind! 
Forgive, 
Forgive our blindness! 
with tears; 
But tears have purged our eyes, that now 


We were blind 


we live 
Beholding hopes where there were only 
fears. 


It was but asin burial with her Lord, 

And yentle likeness of his death, she 
sank— 

Only to rise with him, his shining ward, 
In resurrection from the farther bank. 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 

. - a ‘ 
A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 


It is near fifty years ago since a com- 
pany of the 200th was quartered in Eff, as 
we called it—not for *‘ love and euphony,” 
for we hated the place, but because the word 
in its entirety we English did not know 
how to pronounce. The nearest approach 
we could get to it was Efflefechan, but 
there more consonants in it 
and fewer vowels. It was in what is now 
ealled *‘ gallant little Wales”; but the 
Principality was not just then very popu- 
lar, because of the Rebeccaites; and this 
was especially the case with the military, 
who were 


were many 


quartered in out-of-the-way 
spots, never intended for gay young fel- 
lows to dwell in, in order to restrain these 
‘* yentlemen of the road” from their high- 
handed proceedings. Why they were 
called after Rebecca more than any other 
lady I never knew; but when engaged in 
their mission, which was to destroy turn- 
pike gates, they were always attired in 
women’s clothes. Sentries were stationed 
in the neighborhood of these gates, of 
which there were half a dozen in the 
neighborhood, and every night it was the 
duty of one of us subalterns to visit them. 
There were three of us, Brown, Jones and 
Robinson (myself), who with the Captain 
(Miles) and Maxwell, the surgeon, made 
up our little mess. 


| absolutely without female society of our 
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had ever been in. With one exception, 
there were no gentry to entertain us; no 
gayety of any kind going on, and we were 
thrown almost entirely on our own re- 
sources, which, I must confess, were not 
strong enough for the strain. It was be- 
fore the days in which soldiers took much 
interest in their profession, unless they 
were on active service, when I hope we 
never fell short of our duty. The war 
game had not been invented; we did not 
read tactics, nor, indeed,anything else, to 
improve our minds, and, in short, the 
time at Eff hung very heavily on our 
hands. The country, indeed, was pictur- 
esque enough when we could get out into 
it, but the weather was habitually wet: 
and the rides and walks over the moun- 
tains were spoiled for us by ‘‘ spates ” and 
bogs. Moreover, we were not popular 
with the natives, who wanted their roads 
free from toll, and sympathized with the | 
Rebeccaités, and whenever we spoke to 
them shook their heads, to imply (quite 
falsely, which made it more disagreeable) 
that they conld not speak the English 
tongue. The only country gentleman who 
was our neighbor, Cadwallader Pryce, 
was unhappily a bachelor, so that we were 





own class; and, tho he was _ hospitality 
itself, he lived some miles away, and the 
increasing downpour generally prevented 
our enjoying it. But what did we do? it 
may be asked. Well, we imbibed a good 
deal of brandy and soda, and smoked more 
than was good for us, and played a great 
many rubbers of such whist as would not 
be thought highly of at the Portland Club. 
We were, however, after a fashion, sci- 
entific. Our Captain was an enthusiast 
about mesmerism, and was never tired of 
lecturing on it, and making the experi- 
mentum in corpore vili upon us subal- 
At that time the fad for throwing 
people into a state of coma (which some- 
times ends in a full stop, when the amateur 
regrets the possession of his magic powers) 
was comparatively a new thing. The 
more advanced stages of what was almost 
a black art were unknown; 
hypnotism which (as its name implies) is 
to mesmerism what sciatica 
was not dreamed of, 
quite a among us. 
there was something in his 
being in command of the party which 
made us as clay to the potter; but 
we all three ‘“‘went off” under his 
hands with ease, aud were pronounced by 


terns. 


considered 


is to lum- 
bago, and Miles 
made sensation 


Perhaps 


him to‘be, what the Rebeccaites certainly 
were not, ‘‘excellent subjects.” But the 
Doctor, a canny Scotchman, who was 
more independent of his military sway, 
and 
Cadwallader Pryce held the opinion, and 
expressed it, and unfortunately not in the 
Welsh language, that ‘‘the whole thing 
infernal rubbish.” This caused a 
breach between that gentleman and the 
Captain, who even gave up accepting his 


was less sensitive to his ‘* passes,” 


was 


Regulations,” to save him from every un- 
pleasant duty by performing it themselves. 
He visited the posts (and gates) in the day- 
time and fine weather, but at night, or 
when it was wet, the subalterns had to do 
it; and tho 1 don’t mean to imply that he 
‘* took it out” of Podgy because he would 
not submit to be experimented upon, it is 
certain that the new arrival had a good 
deal of night work, and got exceedingly 
wet. On the other hand, Cadwallader 
Pryce, whose Christian name the Captain 
abbreviated (very unjustly) to its first syl- 
lable, took Podgy up for the very reason 
that Miles disliked him—for his skepticism 
about ‘‘ emanations”—and invited him to 
dinner more often than any of us. Per- 
haps Pryce’s society, as the Captain said 
it did, made our stout ensign more stub- 
bora in his unbelief, and certainly the last 
tring we looked for was his conveision, 
which nevertheless took place under cir- 
cumstances that, even to the Professor 
himself, as we playfully called the Cap- 
tain, seemed most unlooked for. 

For Podgy had been to dine with ‘‘Cad” 
only on the preceding evening, and might 
have been supposed to be strengthened in 
his heresy; to which, moreover, the Cap- 
tain alluded, while we sat at mess, in 
tones of contemptuous indignation. It 
was a wild winter’s night, with rain and 
snow falling together, and the ‘vind blow- 
ing over the hills and far away in true 
Welsh fashion; and since it was poor 
Podgy’s turn to go the rounds, we thought 
the Captain might have left him at peace 
as to his spiritual and intellectual short- 
comings. But he did not spare him, any 
more than Torquemada would have re- 
frained from denouncing a victim previ- 
ously to his being delivered over to the 
tormentors. Just as in that case some 
unhappy wretch, worn out by persecution, 
would occasionally break down, so, for the 
first time since his arrival, poor Podgy 
(much to our astonishment, for we had 
credi ed his vis inertie with greater power 
of endurance) showed signs of giving way. 
He said it was deuced hard lines that a 
fellow couldn’t have his own opinion with- 
out being bullyragged like a pickpocket, 
and what was the use of being experi- 
mented upon when one knew nothing 
contd come of it. 

** But you can’t know till you’ve tried, 
my dear fellow,” urged the Captain, con- 
ciliated at once by the change in Podgy’s 
manner and eager to make a proselyte. 
“You have got an hour before you have 
to start, and five minutes will be enough to 
prove the truth or falsehood of my theory. 
Will you let me try to mesmerize you for 
five minutes?” 

‘Ten! Twenty, if you like,” said Pod- 
gers, desperately; ‘‘if you will promise 
that after to-night you will leave me alone 
and in peace.” 

To this the confident Captain willingly 
agreed. So, as soon as the table was 
cleared, the victim delivered himself up 





very good ones) proved himself a martyr 
to science. 

Soon after we arrived at Eff (tho it 
come of the place) Jones got an exchange 


imagine that he used all the influence he 
had to escape; and instead of him there 
arrived one Podgers, an ensign who had 
just joined the regiment. He was very 
fat, and looked rather dull, tho his eyes 
had a shrewd twinkle in them, and, from 
shyness or natural reticence, it was diffi- 
cult to get a word out of him. We 
thought him a very bad substitute for 
Jones; and Brown, who had a very pretty 
wit, at once nicknamed him ‘“ Podgy.” 
But the Captain at first thought better of 
him, for no other reason, I believe, than 
because, being of so lethargic a disposi- 
tion, he concluded the new arrival would 
fall an easy victim to his magic powers. 
This, however, was so far from being the 
case that Podgy would have nothing to do 
with them, declined to have any experi- 
ments whatever made upon him; behavior 
which, in the Captain’s eyes, was little 
short of mutinous. 

Miles was, in truth, a very good fellow, 
but had severe ideas of discipline and a 
general notion that his subordinates were 





It was the worst country quarters we 





intended by nature, or, at all events, ‘‘ the 


invitations, and so far (for his dinners were | 


seemed long enough, so weary had we be- | 


—we never knew how, but could easily 


| to his tyrant, and we all sat round and 
| watched the proceedings. Podgy sat in 
| his chair, with astolid look, such as I have 
| never seen except in oxen, and Miles made 
| ** passes” at him, and also faces of great 
| resolution and intensity. For the first ten 
minutes nothing happened, but gradually, 
(and not at all to our surprise, for it must 
have been weary work) Podgy fell into a 
deep slumber. 
‘** He’s off,” whispered the Captain, de- 
lightedly; ‘he’s falling into a mesmeric 
state ;’ and he made more passes, to 
make him fall deeper, and to keep him 
there. 
** Don’t you overdo it, Miles,” observed 
the Doctor, warningly; ‘“‘I don’t like that 
rigidity of his limbs.” 
‘*What rubbish; that’s just as it ought 
to be,” said Miles. ‘‘ Now let’s try him 
with the liquor tests.” He tried him with 
port and sherry and claret and whisky, 
and when Miles said: ‘‘Is not this port 
bitter, old fellow?” poor Podgy said it was; 
and, on the other hand, at the Professor’s 
suggestion, pronounced the dry sherry as 
sweet as syrup. All this we had been ac- 
customed to; but when the patient held 
out his arms at Miles’s bidding, and kept 
them out for a time apparently beyond all 
human endurance, we began to express 
our admiration and the Doctor his alarm. 
‘* You are going too far, Miles,” he said; 








‘*the ‘pulsations of his heart—and he’s 
not a good subject, mind you, as regards 
his heart, there is very likely fatty degen- 
eration—are getting amiss. Take care, or 
you may not be able to wake him again,” 
‘*Stuff and nonsense! I have only to 
reverse the passes,” said the Captain. 
“Then all I have to say, in my medical 
capacity,” replied the Dector, gravely, “is 
that you had better do it.” 

Just a little alarmed, perhaps, by the 
Doctor’s words, the Captain began to re- 
verse the passes; but he might as well 
have “* put his thumb unto his nose,” like 
the little vulgar boy in the ballad, ‘‘ and 
spread his fingers out,’. for any effect they 
had on the patient, who remained in a 
state of complete unconsciousness. We 
screamed at him, we threw water on him. 
we stuck pins in his fat legs, but save for 
a certain stertorous breathing (itself, as 
the Doctor remarked, a very bad sign), 
Podgers—for it was noticeable that we 
called him by his nickname no longer— 
showed no signs of life. 

** He is in a state of what we call ‘ com- 
plete suspension,’” observed the Captain 
in a hushed voice. 

* Yes, and so will the man be who put 
him there, if the case comes before a jury,” 
murmured the Doctor. 

*Do you mean to say he'll never get 
right again,” stammered the Professor. 
**Tt looks to me uncommonly like it,” 
answered the Doctor. ‘‘ The poor fellow 
has got to go his rounds, too.” 

**Oh, hang his rounds, J’ll take them 
for him,” cried the Captain; ‘‘ that’s the 
least I can do,” he added remorsefully; 
** and indeed, upon my life I can’t bear to 
see him in this—this infernal state. Do 
what you can for me, Doctor” (his saying 
‘for me” showed the direction to which 
his thoughts were tending), ‘‘and I do 
hope that when I come back I shall find 
him himself again.” 

Then off he went through the snow and 
rain, with thoughts still more dismal than 
his surroundings. Miles was, as I have 
said, a good fellow at bottom, and re- 
pented his folly-as well as its consequences; 
he now confessed to himself that, as an 
amateur, he had rushed in where even ex- 
perts might have feared to tread, and had 
raised a devil which he could not lay. If 
Podgers should not get round, he might be 
tried for manslaughter, or, at the best, 
would have to write to the poor fellow’s 
mother to *‘ break it” to her, which would 
be a delicate job. He was not good at 
epistolary correspondence, and even in 
“The Complete Letter-Writer” it was 
probable he would not find a parallel case. 
Never, even at Eff, had there been such 
weather for visiting the posts; but the 
Captain hardly knew that he had become 
a snowman, and was wet through from 
head to foot. His mind, until he got back 
to barracks, was entirely occupied with 
the inquiry—Had the Doctor pulled Pod- 
gers through? 

Fortunately he had. To the great relief 
of all our minds, the poor lad began to 
show signs of returning life directly the 
Captain had left the room. The meeting 
between the Professor and his patient was 
quite touching. 

‘* You shall never be troubled again by 
me, my lad,” said Miles, effusively, as he 
shook hands with him. ‘‘I’ve done with 
mesmerism forever.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless, it was a most successful 
experiment,” observed the Doctor. 

‘* Well, I think it was, so far,” admitted 
the Captain, modestly. 

‘‘T am sure it was,” said Podgers, which 
we all thought very pretty of him. We 
did not know with what truth as well as 
prettiness he spoke till many weeks after- 
ward, when Miles got his majority and 
we had another captain at Eff. 

On the night when, as I have said, 
Podgy was dining with Pryce, their con- 
versation turned, as it often did, upon 
Miles, whom the squire pronounced to be 
a most selfish and tyrannical fellow, a8 
well as a charlatan. Podgers, tho he had 
much more cause than his host to be ill 
friends with the Captain, defended him. 
They spoke of the military duties im- 
posed on the detachment by the Rebec- 
caites. 

‘« If you were ever so ill, and the weath- 
er ever so bad,” said the Squire, “* Miles 
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would never take the rounds for one of 
you, and certainly not for you.” 

” «Oh, I think he would,” said Podgy, it 
must be owned from generosity of spirit 
rather than conviction. 

‘‘ Well, you’ve got a bad cold, and it’s 
your turn to-morrow night, I'll bet you 
twenty pounds to one he does not offer to 
go the rounds for you.” 

‘* ll take that bet,” said Podgy, and he 
booked it. 

1 am pretty sure the Doctor was “‘in 
with him,” and assisted the patient with 
his ‘‘symptons” that night, tho he was 
much too prudent to confess to it, and 
Podgy kept an honorable silence as re- 
garded his confederate. 

Cadwallader Pryce paid his twenty 
pounds like a man, but always swore hor- 
ribly in Welsh whenever the Doctor spoke 
of ‘* Our Successful Experiment.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE WONDERFUL JEWEL. 
BY JANET ARMSTRONG, 


THE beautiful lady had died long ago, 
long ago! Somesaid her heart had broken, 
altho the wise doctors laughed at that and 
gave her illness a mysterious name with 
ever so many letters in it that no one had 
ever heard of before; but the good little 
fairy Fidelia, who had loved the beautiful 
lady always, she knew that the strings of 
that strange instrument which mortals 
call ** heart,” and on which such sad tunes 
are sometimes played, had really broken; 
for had she not gathered in her tiny hands 
the one little drop of ruby colored blood 
that had fallen from the wound that no 
one else had seen? And then had she not 
carried it far away to Fairyland, and lay- 
ing it in the center of a half-open, blue 
forget-me-not, had buried it deep down in 
a bank of golden-green moss? 

The summers and winters came and 
went, came and went for many a long 
year after that, but it seemed only a day 
or so in Fairyland where time is not; and 
the good little fairy never disturbed the 
treasure she had hidden until one still, 
summer night, when the pond lilies were 
slumbering on the quiet lake, and the 
winds sighed so softly that they did not 
even flutter one of the pink rose petals 
that were lying so thickly under the great 
bush where the fairies were celebrating 
the birthday of their Queen—for there was 
a time when even fairies were not. They 
drank her health from the golden bowls 
of buttercups filled to the brim with deli- 
cious honey from the red clover, and they 
ate the dainty fairy cakes that are made 
of rose pollen mixed with morning dew, 
and they danced before her on the fragrant 
rose leaf carpet. 

But all at once the Queen shook the 
stalk of blue Canterbury bells she held in 
her hand, and at that tinkling sound, which 
only fairy ears ever hear, the dancing 
ceased, and the fairies waited to hear the 
Queen’s speech, in which she was going to 
tell them what she desired them to bring 
for her birthday gifts. But when she 
spoke it was to tell them that she wished 
nothing at all for herself, yet they might 
each bring the best gift they could find for 
a mortal child who had come into the 
world—as her mother and grandmother, 
and great-grandmothers for many a gen- 
eration, had done before—on the ‘‘ Queen’s 
birthday,” and she summoned them to 
return in seven weeks and bring their of- 
ferings to the baby’s christening. 

Then the good little fairy Fidelia said to 
herself; “‘ The others will all bring gifts of 
beauty, and wisdom, and power, and 
wealth; but I alone will bring the best gift, 
for I shall bring her the drop of blood 
that fell from the beautiful lady’s heart, 
and that will make her good always.” 

So she dug down, down into the bank of 
golden-green moss where she had hidden 
her treasure until she found it again, and 
lo! the drop of blood had become a beauti- 
ful red stone such as mortals call a ruby; 
and it glowed and shone asif it were made 
of fire. She dragged it out with ropes of 
the gold-thread that grew along the border 
of the brook,and she cut and polished it with 
the diamonds that studded her girdle until 
it looked as if the fires within were darting 
out in little flames, And then,when the time 
came, and the fairy herald, Ripka, sum- 
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moned the fairies together by blowing on 
his great scarlet trumpet, lined with gold, 
that had been freshly plucked from the 
trumpet vine that its notes might be clear, 
she hid her jewel in the bud of a wild rose 
and carried it to the Queen. 

When the christening was over, and the 
baby, in its rich embroidered robes, had 
been laid back in its cradle to rest, then 
the little fairies gathered round and pre- 
sented their gifts; and the Queen looked 
on to see how good they were. And one 
laid two forget-me-nots on the child’s eyes 
that they might never turn dark, as babies’ 
eyes often do, but be as blue as the sky 
always; and one dropped a petal from the 
pond lily on her breast, that she might be 
pure and white within and without; and 
one brushed her lips and cheeks with the 
heart of a damask rose. Her baby hands 
were filled with gold dust that had been 
gathered from the pollen of many a fra- 
grant flower, that she might have wealth, 
and the Queen herself gently touched the 
child’s forehead with her own golden 
scepter, that she might never lack wisdom. 
Last of all came the little fairy Fidelia, 
and ¢@:sw from out the wild rose-bud, 
where it had lain so safely hidden, the 
wonderful red stone, and laid it in the 
baby’s mouth that she might be good al- 
ways, like the beautiful lady. Then the 
Queen thanked the fairies for their gifts, 
and they all returned to Fairyland as 
lightly and invisibly as they had come. 

But when the young mother lifted her 
baby from its cradle and bent down to 
kiss the little face on which the holy water 
had so lately lain, she noticed that there 
was something in the child’s mouth, and 
soon discovered the beautiful red stone 
that the fairy, Fidelia, had placed there. 
Now the baby’s mother had never seen a 
fairy, althoall her life she had been blessed 
by fairy gifts, so she could not know that 
the wonderful stone had been given to her 
little daughter, and for many a long day 
afterward she tried to find an owner for 
the jewel from among the guests who had 
graced the christening feast, but sought in 
vain. 

And the summers and winters came and 
went, came and went; and the gifts that 
the fairies had brought made the little 
girl lovely; for her hair was yellow and 
fine as corn silk, and her eyes as blue as 
the wet violets that grow in shady places 


‘along the brook, and her lips and cheeks 


like the damask rose; but her soul! ah, her 
soul was pure and white, like the petals of 
the pond lily, and she was good always. 
Yet there was one thing wanting in this 
little child whom every one loved, and 
that was that, altho she often smiled, she 
never laughed as other little children laugh, 
and in the blue depths of her eyes was 
ever a strange look of sadness. 

From the time her baby eyes had first 
seen the fairy’s stone, little Alice had 
shown such a curious fondness for it that 
when she was only three years old her 
mother had a little ring made for her after 
a quaint design that she thought would 
please the child. The stone was not set 
into a ring as gems are usually set, but 
hung from a circle of twisted gold by two 
golden links fastened to the ruby by strong 
clamps that scarcely showed outside, so 
that the jewel fell upon the little white 
hand like a drop of blood, and shook and 
sparkled in a manner that delighted the 
baby’s eyes. 

And as the years went on, the ring was 
changed from one finger to another as the 
child grew, until, when Alice was ten 
years old, it hung from the little finger of 
her left hand; but she loved it more than 
ever, and never would consent to go with- 
out it, no, not for a single day, and at 
night she laid the little hand that bore the 
ring over her tender heart and clasped the 
other one close upon it, that no one should 
take it off; for those who loved her would 
have liked now to have takenit away. It 
grieved them to see the way in which she 
often gazed at this beautiful stone, with 
such a troubled look in her blue eyes, from 
which the tears would begin to drop and 
her bosom heave with a sorrow that she 
couli not put in words, but which seemed 
each year to weigh more heavily upon 
her. 

And at last the news was brought to 
Fairyland that the little one to whom 





they had brought their choicest gifts, and 
who was the especial favorite of their 
Queen, was like to die a nameless sorrow; 
and a great council was summoned to find 
out who was to blame that the gift of joy 
had not been given, or, if bestowed, why 
it had not remained. 

‘** Did no one bring the gift of happiness 
to the child who came to earth on my 
birthday ?” said the Queen, looking around 
on her subjects. 

“T did, your Majesty,” said a little 
fairy dressed in the wings of the gayest 
butterflies that were ever seen. “I 
brought two handfuls of thistle-down 
wrapped in a _ purple- heart’sease, and 
dropped it upon her baby heart that it 
migh’ be light and happy all her life.” 

‘*Then,” cried the Queen, ‘ another's 
gift has been more powerful than yours, 
and has done away with its charm; 
speak, Fidelia! and tell me where you got 
the jewel that you placed in the baby’s 
mouth that she might be ‘ good always,’ 
and why you thought it possessed such 
great virtues?” 

Then the good little fairy Fidelia step- 
ped bravely forward and said: *‘* May it 
please your Majesty. I once knew a beau- 
tiful lady who came from beyond the sea. 
She had lost those who were dear to her 
by death; enemies had taken away her 
wealth and malicious tongues assailed her 
pure character so that she could no longer 
be happy in her own country, and she 
came here and hid herself from those who 
had known her in the old, happy days; 
but she was good always. She never mur- 
mured at her hard, unhappy fate, but as 
the years went on turned her gaze more 
and more toward the skies, and spoke of- 
ten of going to a new home where she 
would be very welcome. And then, your 
Majesty, there came a letter from the far 
country from which she had jouneyed 
that contained a bitter, bitter stab from 
the one person left in the whole world 
whom she thought still believed in her, 
altho she had hidden herself from him; 
and it brought proof that he also had come 
to think her unworthy; and the dart 
pierced her heart through and through so 
that it broke, and I gathered the tiny 
drop that fell—for it was a great treasure— 
and hid it down in the depths of a clump 
of golden-green moss. 

‘Many, many years went by after that 
day ; but I never disturbed the treasure 
I had hidden until you asked us to bring 
our most precious gifts wherewith to 
bless the earth-child whom you loved; 
and I brought this drop of blood that the 
little one might have the lovely, tender 
spirit of the beautiful lady who died long 
ago—for she was good always!” 

Then the Queen was much distressed,and 
said: ‘* Oh, foolish little Fidelia! why did 
you not tell me from whence your wonder- 
ful jewel had come? Do you not know 
that the anguish of the beautiful lady’s 
whole life was concentrated in that ruby 
drop? What could a handful of thistle- 
down dropped upon the child weigh 
against so potent a spell asa broken heart? 
The sorrows of the beautiful lady are kill- 
ing little Alice with their burden of un- 
utterable sadness, and until the ring is re- 
moved and the drop of blood returned 
to the lady’s grave, the spell will never 
be broken.” 

Ah! the good little fairy Fidelia would 
have wept then, if tears ever fell in Fairy- 
land, for she was greatly troubled at her 
mistake; and she said: ‘‘ May it please 
your Majesty, I will exile myself from 
your realm, and never leave the child 
whose life I have blighted until I have 
succeeded in getting back my unfortunate 
gift.” So she came todwell on earth, and 
many and many atime tried to get the 
ring away; but tried in vain. 

Now it came to pass that one day in the 
child’s wanderings—for they let her go 
where she would—she came upon an old 
graveyard where she had never been be- 
fore; and, as the gate stood open, she en- 
tered into that quiet place, and, perhaps 
because the little fairy Fidelia who was 
just then nestled against her heart was 
wishing it so strongly, she walked along 
the grass-grown path until she came toa 
grave that was close beside the ivy-cov- 
ered stone wall. There she stopped, for she 
noticed that this grave was all alone and it 





touched her tender heart to think that the 
one who lay there had no one for company 
in that lonesome spot. The little fairy 
was greatly excited, for she knew that 
grave. very well, and it was her little 
hands that every year had kept the 
small white stone free from the marks of 
time; and she fluttered her wings until the 
tall grass that hid the letters on the stone 
—for it was midsummer—parted and 
showed the inscription carved there. And 
when Alice read what was written on 
that stone she wept much, and said 
through her sobs: ‘‘ The poor lady! the 
poor lady! how she must have suffered; 
how lonely she must have been!” Yet 
this was all that was written on that sim- 
ple slab: 

“Think of me as of a wanderer whose 

home is found.” 
And on the inside of the foot-stone was 
her name, in such tiny letters that one 
could hardly make it out, and with no 
date or any sign to tell who her people 
were or from whence she came. 

And as the child knelt by the beautiful 
lady’s grave—for it was her grave, where 
she had been buried according to her own 
desire—the ring slipped off the little 
finger that had grown so thin, and altho 
she felt its loss at once and stooped to find 
it, the good little fairy, who was watching 
for such a moment, in a twinkling had 
pierced the grassy sod with her tiny wand, 
and dropped the ring down, down into 
the lady’s grave. 

Many a day afterward did Alice search 
on that grave for her lost jewel; but it 
was noticed that altho she mourned for 
it sadly, her eyes soon lost the old, 
troubled look, and her lips smiled much 
oftener; andshe learned in time to laugh 
and play with the other children, altho 
she did it in a way that was different, 
quite different from theirs! 

The fairies’ gifts of wisdom, and beauty 
and wealth, and the white, white soul 
were hers always, for the drop of heart’s 
blood had had no power to break those 
charms, and in time even the handful of 
thistle-down seemed to bear fruit in her 
tender heart, for she became very happy 
in astill, peaceful sort of way. But when- 
ever the good little fairy Fidelia was 
twitted by the other fairies for her foolish 
mistake in bringing a gift of anguish to 
the heart of a mortal—to all of whom 
some sorrow must come—she would say, 
shaking her tiny head until the jewels in 
her hair glittered like sunlight: ‘I still 
think that the drop of the beautiful lady’s 
heart’s blood which I brought to the baby 
so lovingly left with it the blessing that I 
meant to give; forshe has been—as you all 
know—good always, all her long, beauti- 
ful life. 


PHILDELPHIA, PENN. 





THE HONEY BEE. 


BY kh. K. MUNKITTRICK, 


THE merry honey bee 
I see 
About these breezy bowers; 
He kisses with delight 
The white 
Wind-dimpled buckwheat flowers. 


I watch him lightly sail 
The gale 
With butterflies hobnobbing; 
He never has a share 
Of care 
About the buckwheat bobbing. 


While through these snowy blooms 
He booms 
On summer days so sunny, 
I dream of winter bright 
And white 
And buckwheat cakes and honey. 
SumMit, N. J. 





ine 
THE SMUGGLERS OF CLIFF COVE. 
BY 8S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


THE little fishing hamlet of Cliff Cove 
was huddled around a miniature beach at 
the bottom of an inlet which seemed but a 
mere crack in the bold shores of Corn- 
wall. Theentrance to it was just large 
enough to admit a fishing boat. Beyond 
roared the white breakers threatening to 
ingulf those who ventured near the mouth 
of the harbor. 

It was a savage coast, and rough were 





the simple folk of that neighborhood, 
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hardy fishermen and,sooth to tell,not over- 
scrupulous in the matter of: smuggling. 
And it was a wild night of which I speak. 
The black clouds brooded low; the crests 
of the surges running up the channel had 
a singularly elfish gleam, and the sea beat 
against the cliffs with a hollow roar. 

The hamlet was wrapped in darkness. 
No lights were seen except a lantern bob- 
bing about from time to time near the 
landing, or a glare whenever the door of 
the public house was opened. The life of 
the place seemed, for the time, to be con- 
centrated in that humble resort. 

Rough mariners in oilskin jackets and 
heavy sea-boots were gathered in knots, 
smoking clay pipes and quaffing from 
huge mugs of brownale. Here and there 
were several Frenchmen with cigarets, 
sipping cognac and talking a. foreign 
tongue in low tones. Among them all 
circulated John Darby, the burly, red- 
faced boniface. A close observer could 
see that with all his apparent good-nature 
was mingled a serious interest in whatever 
was said, as if he were the director of 
affairs. From time to time he looked 
anxiously toward the door, evidently ex- 
pecting some one. There was something 
in the wind, and the unusually large 
number gathered there on that occasion 
was not without a special reason. 

It was about eleven o'clock when the 
tavers door opened and a large man 
strodein. He stood over six feet high and 
his oilskin jacket and sou’wester glistening 
with the dash of rain made him look like 
a warrior of old in shining steel armor. 

‘* How's the weather?” Darby anxiously 
inquired, 

“It's a dirty night and no mistake, 
boys,” replied Joe Grimwood, the new- 
comer, a mysterious character, who was 
received with a deference that showed 
him to be a leader. 

**What shall it be, Joe?” 
ugain. 

** Let it be ‘alf and ‘alf, Jack, and don’t 
be long about it; for time’s up, and I mind 
she’s not far from here, with the wind 
holding from the south’ard, as it has all 
the afternoon.” 


Darby asked 


** We are going to have it a mite rough- 
ish to-night, or my name's not Bill Hig- 
gins,” said a third. 


*Confound you!” replied Grimwood, | 


with a low growl. ‘ Blow high, blow 
It’s the dark 


night that’s the best for our biz; and those 


low, what odds is it to us? 


who make such profits as you do needn't 
complain of the risks. 

** Mistaire Grimwood,” said a _ thin, lan- 
tern-jawed Frenchman, who looked like 
an uneasy Revolutionist, ‘** what tink you? 
will ze * Trois Fréres” land ze goods dis 
night? De 
ce pas?” 

** The 
Jacques knows the place. 


vedere he look vere bad, west 
weather's all right. Captain 

I've got a man 
at the harbor mouth to signal with a light, 
and send us word when he sees the an- 
swering signal of the lugger. To-morrow 
morning, please St. Neptune, we'll have 
the best lot of red wines and silks and 
brandies on shore that ever Jack Darby 
stowed in the lockers of the jolly ** Crab 
and Lobster,” you just mark my 
Mister Crapeau.” 

While this talk, which eould only occur 
among confederates, was going on, a low 
but animated parley was also transpiring 

‘at the bar in the corner of the smoke- 
enveloped taproom. The speakers were 
Ray Gordon and Evelyn Darby: the latter 
was the daughter of the estimable publi- 
van, Jack Darby. Her mother came of a 
good family, and many a time had she 
had occasion to rue the day when she 


word, 


business to another, had finally drifted 
into the congenial position he now held, 
keeper of a * public” and middleman of a 
gang of smugglers. These things were a 
sore trial to his wife, and Evelyn, inherit- 
ing the refinement of her mother, was 
also not more than half pleased with her 
tather’s occupations, altho she could see 
that he was accumulating wealth, of 
which she would be sole heir. 

There seemed to be an understanding 
between Darby and Grimwood that the 
latter should marry Evelyn; but the belle 
of Cliff Cove had little fancy for the big, 


| place of concealment. 
made a runaway match with the son of a | 
sea captain, who, after shifting from one | 


swarthy smuggler, whose jealousy she had 
aroused by looking favorably on Ray Gor- 
don. The latter had recently come to 
Cliff Cove. He was a stripling of scarce 
twenty, but well built, and prepared for 
any sport or peril. He said little of him- 
self, but had evidently seen better circum- 
stances. It was surmised that he had run 
away from home in a spirit of adventure, 
and sought concealment among the hum- 
ble fishermen and smugglers of Cliff Cove. 

At any rate he threw himself with all 
his might into this dangerous traffic, and 
was known as one of the most daring at 
the Cove. 

It was only natural that Grimwood 
should soon look with lowering scowls at 
the daring young stranger, who threaten- 
ed soon tocut him out, both in love and 
trade. But Evelyn, who. saw trouble 
ahead, and thought, likewise,that Ray was 
fitted for better things, constantly urged 
him at least to let smuggling alone. This 
he promised to do as soon as he had laid 
by a little sum. It was his settled purpose, 
he said, to go to America with Evelyn at 
the earliest possible moment, and carve 
out his fortune there. 

Thus were the lovers conversing, she 
pleading with him not to go out that night 
while her mother sat with her knitting, 
serving the hot drinks and taking careful 
note of what was going on in the motley 
crowd. 

Up to this little quiet party in the cor- 
ner strode Grimwood, who hed just be- 
gun to perceive that Evelyn was engaged 
in a contidential chat with his rival, 
whom he affected to scorn and yet began 
to regard with marked distrust as the 
marplot of his plans. 

Grimwood was at that moment a pictur- 
esque but certainly not an agreeable 
figure for any one inclined to be timid. 
In his belt was a huge brace of pistols. 
His eyes glowered like a tiger’s, and his 
swarthy features, which had won him the 
soubriquet of Black Joe, seemed blacker 
than ever. 

**Now then, what are ye up to here, 
lad?” he said to Gordon. ‘Is this a time 
to be playing with a lassie’s ringlets, when 
your duty calls you out yonder? Is your 
boat ready, are your men all on hand? 
You're a fine fellow for a business like 
ours.” 

** Grimwood, you just attend to your 


share of the business and Tl attend 
tomine. Ray Gordon never came in sec- 
ond yet. I know where my interests lie; 


as for duty, I take my orders from other 
quarters.” 

** 1 must say you are an impudent dog!” 
replied Grimwood, moving closer toward 
Gordon, presuming on his huge propor- 
tions and reaching out to grapple with 
him. 

The youth neither winked nor moved, 
but there was an unpleasant fire in his 
eyes. Evelyn uttered an exclamation of 
horror which drew the attention of the 
bystanders to a quarrel that was most in- 
opportune at that juncture. With one 
step Darby placed himself between the 
two men and said something to Grim- 
wood in a low earnest tone, to which the 
latter gruffly replied. At that moment a 
step was heard and “ The lugger’s off the 
port!” shouted a boy, putting his head in 
at the door. In less time than it takes to 
write it the tavern was cleared and the 
entire crowd tumbled pellmell down to 
the beach. The boats were quickly 
} manned and pushed off for the open sea, 

while a group of the stay-at-homes lin- 

gered by the water to receive the goods as 

they came on shore and hurry them to a 








The night was indeed uncanny; but 
there was always danger in this business. 
If it were a fine, calm, moonlight evening 
the chance of discovery would be doubled; 
of the two risks that from the elements 
was preferable. 


harber mouth when» the outgoing tide 
meeting a heavy swell capsized their boat. 
It was so dark no one saw the accident. 
Fortunately they were all good swimmers, 
and succeeded in getting hold of the boat, 
and so holding themselves up. But after 
floating this way some time, they per- 
ceived that the tide was drifting the boat 
away from the land. Their only chance, 
and that was a slim one, was to abandon 
the boat and trust to swimming while they 
were yet within swimming distance of the 
shore. But two of them soon gave out 
and were never seen again. Gordon and 
his surviving companion had the rare good 
luck to come across a large mass of kelp, 
or floating seaweed, which had been torn 
from the rocks. It was so dense, and had 
such buoyancy, owing to the small air 
pods with which Nature had furnished it, 
that it easily supported them until the tide 
began to turn. But by that time Ray’s 
companion was so exhausted he let go his 
hold and soon disappeared. Ray alone re- 
mained. With the turn of the tide came 
a fiercer wind and a wilder sea, and when 
the gray dawn began to break over the 
misty horizon he saw himself driven 
toward the implacable cliffs, where the life 
would soon be beaten out of him. It was 
one chance in a thousand that saved him. 
The surf carried him in on a ledge from 
which he could climb to a tarrow shelf 
where, by clinging to the samphire, he 
could be just beyond the reach of the 
waves. If he could live there until the 
storm was over he might yet be rescued. 
But even that hope was of the slimmest. 
His strength was about gone, and he could 
only be reached from above, except in the 
very calmest weather. 

In the meantime all the other boats had 
returned to the port, and the lugger had 
sailed away up the channel to make a lee 
until the storm should subside. 

When Evelyn saw all the boats safe 
home but the one which carried Ray Gor- 
don she ran frantically hither and thither, 
appealing in vain for another boat to be 
manned and sent out in search of the 
missing. 

‘Where is your courage?” she cried. 
‘Will ye let your comrades go without 
lifting an oar to save them? Are you Eng- 
lishmen or cowards? For God’s sake. make 
an effort at least!” 

But one and all said it was of not the 
slightest avail. In a dark night like that, 
and with a storm coming on, it was mad- 
ness to face the sea or risk any more lives. 
Her father urged her to return home, and 
even the weeping wives and mothers of 
Gordon’s companions saw how useless it 
was to make the attempt. The lost ones 
had met their doom, and only added four 
more precious lives to the long list who in 
years past had gone out from Cliff Cove 
and never returned. 

Grimwood himself came up to Evelyn, 
and in no pleasant voice advised her to 
give upall hopes of seeing the hair-brained 
Gordon again. He was not worth the 
fuss she was making, and, most likely 
through his awkwardness, had brought 
on the catastrophe which had cost four 
tives. She repelled him with scorn. Some 
instinct assured her that Gordon was yet 
alive; and while the others gradually 
returned to their rude homesshe remained 
alone on the beach to wait for the morn- 

ing. 

The daylight revealed nothins to her 
waiting eyes but a line of raging breakers 
across the mouth of the port. But, while 
she was looking, a sudden thought flashed 
across her mind. It is those sudden in- 
spirations, some call them intuitions, 
which have more to do with our destiny 
than any other influences. ‘‘ What if he 
should be still alive on a ledge at the foot 
of the cliffs!” : 

Climbing tip to the highland above the 
village she ran to the edge of the cliffs over 
the ocean and peered into the depths 





‘The smuggler, a French lugger, could 


not enter the port of Cliff Cove; she there- | 


fore hove to outside and the boats went 
out to her. They were strongly built and 


was possible for small open rowboats. 

The boat in which Ray Gordon and three 
others were pulling made a successful trip 
and started out fora second load, They 





had reached only a few yards beyond the 





as well suited for this service, perhaps, as | 


below. The wind blew so hard she had 
to liedown on her face and creep care- 
fully to the edge. The spray made such a 
mist it was diffeult to see the foot of the 
cliff. With the growing light Evdlyn was 
| atlast able to see objects more clearly, 
and as the tide receded the lower ledges 
were distinctly perceived.. Moving grad- 
ually along the cliff edge she at last 


looked like a human figure. There was no 
mistake about it; there was a man down 
there; and then she heard a faint cry for 
help. Tearing off her cloak and waving it 
over the cliff as a signal, Evelyn flew back 
to the villiage. The news went like wild- 
fire. In a few moments a crowd was rush- 
ing up to the cliff with a long coil of rope. 
Why go into further details? In an 
hour Ray Gordon had been drawn up toa 
place of safety more dead than alive, and 
was carried back to Cliff Cove. He was 
strong, young, and tough. By dint of 
good nursing he was soon about again. 
Happily Joe Grimwood disappeared the 
next day from the hamlet, and was never 
seen there again. It was surmised that 
he had gained information of two detect- 
ives who had come to Cliff Cove in search 
of a notorious criminal said to be lurking 
in those parts; not feeling easy in his con- 
science he had smuggled himself out of 
the way. 

The rest of the story is soon told. Ray 
Gordon and Evelyn Darby were married 
soon after and emigrated to America in 
search of nobler fortunes. He worked his 
way into a position, became a successful 
lawyer and an American citizen. On the 
breaking out of the Civil War he entered 
the army of the North, led his men on 
many a bloody field, and heroically fell at 
Gettysburg. 

NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND. 


» 
—— 


PEBBLES. 


“THIs is a cold snap,” said the slangy girl 
as she partook of the ice cream.— Washing- 
ton Post. 





....The reason some people “love at 
first sight”? is because they don’t know 
each other then.—Columbus Post. 


....The men who took Jonah’s money 
were the same who threw him overboard. 
Things like that still happen.—Ram’s 
Horn. 


....*The frog chorus of Aristophocles” 
is what the Yale men shouted at Spring- 
field on Saturday, according to the Sun.— 
Evening Post. 


....Couldn’t Fool Him.—‘‘ Them’s not 
tematies,”’ said Johnny, when the tomato- 
patch was shown him. ‘“ Tematies gwows 
in big, yed cans.”’—.Judge. 


.... Professor of Geometry: “ Mr. Bright, 
what is the shortest line between two 
points *’ Mr. Bright: “A railroad line on 
its own maps.” —Brooklyn Life. 


...“* Ah, Mees Hobartone, you climb ze 
Mattehorn? Zat vas a foot to be proud 
off.” “‘Pardon me, Count, but you mean 
feat.”’ “‘ O-o-h! you climb it more zan once?” 
-—Puck. 


.... Teacher: ** Georgie Gazzam, what is 
the meaning of the word transparent?” 
Georgie: “Something you can see through.” 
“Right. Now give an example.” ‘A lad- 
der is transparent.’’-—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... First Citizen (looking over the paper): 
** | see there is considerable activity in naval 
cireles.”” Second Citizen: *‘ Ah, indeed! 
What have they done?” ‘“ Eight more ves- 
sels have been condemned.’—New York 
Weekly. 


....“* When he saw the enemy coming he 
turned and ran. I call that cowardice.” 
“ Not at all. He remembered that the earth 
is round, and he intended to run around 
and attack the enemy from the rear.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


....She: “ Would you believe it?—that 
vicious little Mrs. Weston has taught her 
baby to call its father ‘grandpa.’” Hé 
“What did she do that for?’ She: “So 
that Weston sha’n’t forget that he is old 
enough to be her father.”’—Life. 


....Son: “Father, I want to drive t0 
Blank’s Corners this afternoon. Do you 
need the span?” Father: “‘ My son, to get to 
Blank’s Corners and back in time for supp 
will require very hard driving. I think it 
will be wiser to hire a livery horse.” —(@00 
News. 


.... Mrs. Hayseed (in hotel dining-room)* 
“What a bright light those lamps give! 
Mr. Hayseed, whispering: “Say gas-jet. 
Marier; them ain’t lamps.” Mrs. Hays¢e! 
loudly: “Yes, as I was saying, what 
bright light the gas-jets give! ues 
they’re fresh trimmed.”—Street & Smith's 
Good News. 


.... Heretofore any doubts in the matter 
of fish stories have generally clung to th 





thought that she discerned an object that 


fisherman. But now that hucksters 4 
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beginning to paint the gills of superanuated 
shad to conceal the-wrinkles of old age 
therein, what may be called a fresh lie has 
been added to the ancient stock.—Philadel- 
phia Times. ~ 


....*What makes you think that Percy 
Slimshilling is so much interested in you?” 
inquired Mrs. De Porque of her daughter. 
“Oh!” replied the young woman with a 
blush, ‘‘I read it between the lines of his 
last letter.’ “‘ Between the lines! What 
vulgar economy! I really don’t think I 
would encourage him.’’— Washington Post. 


..Mrs. Bingo (after the ball): “I liked 
that gentleman so much that you saw me 
talking with to-night. He said that it was 
all nonsense that ladies should take cold in 
décolleté dresses.”’ Bingo: ‘‘ You know who 
he is, don’t you?” Mrs. Bingo: “‘ Why, no. 
Who is he?” Bingo: “He is the owner of 
one of the largest drug-stores in town.”’— 
Cloak Review. 


..Old Lady: “‘ No use talkin’, I used to 
say the higher edication of gals was all 
folderol; but I see I was wrong. There’s 
my granddarter, for instance. She’s just a 
wonder.” Friend; “ Tunderstand she grad- 
uated with high honors.” Old Lady: Yes, 
graduated from Vassar, and she kin do 
what neither her mother nor me could ever 
hope to do if our lives depended dn it.” 
Friend: *‘Indeed! And what is that?” Old 
Ludy: “She kin tell the time a train is 
yoing to start by lookin’ at a railway 
guide.”"—New York Weekly. 


.. The small boy of our neanhalth i says 
the Detroit Tribune, is not notably pro- 
ficient in sacred lore. But when his sister 
referred to him the query, ‘‘ Where : was 
Solomon’s Temple?” he indignantly re- 
sented the supposed impeachment of -his 
stock of information, and retorted, ‘‘Don’t 
you think I know anything?” She assured 
him she did not doubt that he knew, but 
urged him to state for her benefit. Tho not 
crediting her sincerity, he finally exclaimed, 
with exasperation, “‘ On the side of his head, 
of course, where other folks’ are! You sup- 
pose I’m a fool?”’—The Morning Star. 


.... Teacher: “ Tf your mother had twenty- 
tive yards of stuff, and made a dress requir- 
ing but eighteen yards, how much would 
she have left?” Little Girl: ‘“‘Mamma 
can’t make her own dresses. She has tried 
often, and they are always either too’’— 
Teacher: “Suppose she sent it to a dress- 
maker, how much would the dressmaker 
send back?” Little Girl: “ Depends on 
which dressmaker she sent it to. Some 
wouldn’t send back any.”’ Teacher (impa- 
tiently): “‘ Suppose she sent it to an honest 
one?’ Little Girl: “Some of the honestest 
ones cut things to waste, so that there is 
never anything left, no matter how much 
you send ’em.”’—Goud News. 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


DIAMOND IN A DIAMOND. 


*oco* 
eooc *# 
*o 00% 
* Oo * 

x 


Viddle diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, an 
agricultural implement; 3, rude; 4, Latin; 
we often repeat it; 5, a consonant. ; 

Outside Diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, to 
make an endeavor; 3, one who works in a 
garden; 4, performed; 5, having produced; 
6, an exclamation; 7, a consonant. 


DOUBLE MIDDLE ACROSTIC. 


0 Oo * * 0 @O 
oOo * * 0 0 
o0oo%* * 0 0 
0 o%* * 0 90 
0oo* * O 90 
0 0 0 0 


|. A string for musical instrunients; 2, in 
the rear; 8, thin pieces of timber; 4, seeking 
metals; 5, to renew ties; 6, to obtain unlaw- 
fully. 

The left-hand acrostic, the acknowledg- 
ment of favors. 

The right-hand acrostic, bestowing. 

The two conjoined isa most delightful day 
of re-unions. 


WORD BUILDING.—Selected. 

1, A letter; 2, an article; 3, having gone 
quickly; 4, close at hand; 5, passion; 6, in 
peril; 7, a hollow ball of iron filled with 
powder; 8, obtained again; 9, in the effort 


‘0 accomplish; 10, going in _a winding 
course, 


ST. ANDREW'S CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 


o ° 
00380 oo 8 
oooo0o*# 000 0 
0 0 » * * 0 0 
s**t & * * 
00 * * * 0 O 
oo0oc0dUcoO06UM%MmdUc OC O 8 BO 
00°90 o 0°80 
Oo 0 


The central diamond: 1 A consonant; 2, 
for chastisement; 3, beautiful flowers; 4, 
softly falling moisture; 5, a consonat. 

Upper right-hand diamond; 1, A conso- 
nant; 2,a boy; 38, preparing the earth; 4, a 
place for animals; 5, a consonant. 

Upper left: 1, A consonant; 2, from; 3, a 
prickly shrub; 4,contraction of over; 5,a 
consonant. 

Lower left-hand diamond: 1, A consonant; 
2, a place of repose; 3, a puzzle; 4, indebted- 
ness; 5, a consonant. 

Right-hand: 1, A consonant; 2, gained; 3; 
one who prepares for harvest; 4, not ancient, 
5, a consonant. 


BLANK PUZZLE. 


The blank is a word belonging to each fol- 
lowing word, of which the definition is 
given. 

1. A dashing —— beholder came rushing 
up toa hotel with his working dress on 
composed of an —— garment and —— trow- 
sers, and with an —— domineering mien 
which was very alarming to an —— matured 
boy, whom he seemed about to —— weigh. 

He only intended to —— incite with fear 
the ignorant rustic and cause him to —— 
deluge his heart in a flood of fear. 

The boy was soon —— delighted to find 
that the apparent —— defeat was only a joke 
in order to relieve the —— labored strain 
which heavy work had brought upon him. 
The two had a good laugh together when 
the —— exuberance of the tide was turned. 


HOUR GLASS. 


rf) 

* a0 0 * 

00000 
* 0000000 

Across: 1, A plaster; 2, a woman’s name; 
3, to go into; 4, a disagreeable animal; 5, a 
consonant; 6, an exclamation; 7, the title of 
a Roman magistrate; 8, to disturb: 9, a 
series of numbers in progression. 

The right-hand diagonal is part of « cart. 
It is composed of two words joined by the 
middle letter. The upper word is a car- 
riage for burden; the lower is part of the 
foot. 

The left-hand diagonal is to crush under- 
neath. This i is also composed of two words 


way. 






Pearline. 
but you can’t do any harm. 








joined by the middle letter. The upper 
word is being above; the lower the instru- 
ment by which a ship is steered. 

KNIGHT’S MOVE PUZZLE, —Selected. 
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A six line quotation from Shakespeare. 
Each syllable occupies a square, and follows 
in succession according to the Knight’s 
move on the chess-board. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 26TH. 
A TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


From 1 to 37, D. R. Livingstone; from 2 to 
38, Dark Continent: from 3 to 39, Henry M. 
Stanley. 

From 1 to 2, Druid; 2 to 8, Dutch; 4 to 5, 
Rhoda; 5 to 6, agave; 7 to 8, lemur; § to 9, 
Rouen; 10 to 11, Isaak; 11 to 12, Kedar; 13 to 
14, vomic; 14 to 15, candy; 16 to 17, Idaho; 17 
to 18, opium; 19 to 20, N san; 20 to 21, nests: 
22 to 2B, grant; 23 to 24, Trent; 25 to 26, Sinai; 
26 to 27, India; 28 to 29, Turin: 29° to 30, 
Noyon; 31 to 32, oliv e; 32 to 33, easel; 34 to 33, 
Nicon; 35 to 36, niece: 37 to 38, éclat; 38 to 39, 
testy. 


a 
Daylight 


‘Keep 





said the 
the oil 
“Don't hug me so tight 


cool,” 
burner to fount. 
then,” it replied. We heard 
their conversation, and so 
make our burner in two 


the 


air circulates freely, and our 


pieces, between which 
oil fount is cooler than that 


of any other lamp. 


Send for our ABC 
book on Lamps. 


C -raigheed & Kintz = Li a 1) } 
Co., 33 Barclay St. 
x. VY. 


from Washin 


not washed properly. Try the right 


Get a package of Pearline, 


f,? 
« ¥ So do woolens and flannels, if they're 
Wert 
Zr, 


and doas directed. Your things 


won't shrink, and they'll be 
softer, brighter, and better, 
than ever before. That's 
the beauty of Pearline— - 
washing is not only easier, 
but better and safer. 
Things that you wouldn’t 
dare to trust to the wear 
and tear of the washboard 
are washed perfectly with 


You save work, wear, time and money with it, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


Be CW are ‘this is as good as” o 
FALSE—Pearline is auae peddled, if your 
313 


you an imitation. be honest—send it back. 


r ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
ocer sends 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 
















eno & Co's 
HIGHLAND 


Importers, Zeno & 
Munro & Baldwin, 
New-York. 


The rg Novelty in English Pefanes. 


Delicate, Fragrant, Lasting. 
For sale by all dealers in perfumery. 
Company, 
1 & 3 Sun St. Finsbury Sq. 

























HEATHER. 
















London, E.'C. 
2 HQ.° 5) 6 








For . 
Piles, 


wate POND'S: 
bruises: EXTRACT. 


Wound s, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 
Hemorrhages, 





DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 








Extract of BEEF. 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


The Year Found. 


°o., Cc 
fort Cook ARMOUR & © of Bhisego, 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Malic t tree. 








‘TLCots NOURISHING Foo? 


INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS, 
* .. AND THE AGED. , 
FOR’ RuURsING “Mor HERS. 


INFANTE x Dion ea oom REN. 


Made and sold by the 
Moravian Ladies’ Sew 
ing Society. Price, 

@ sent by mail, sa~  g 


Apply to 107 Market St., Bethlehem, Pa. 











ISTAINED GLASS. 


Send for Illustrated hand-boek. 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., New York. 


‘MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, WN. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, Sc hools, etc., also Chimes, 
Peals, For more than half a century 
for superiority over all others. 








~|HOUSEFURNISHING. 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 
BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Q\OHARD Soy 


AND 


BOYNTON 6O,, 


232 & 234 WATER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
84 LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO ILL. 


POPULAR 
HOT WATER 
PERFECT ,, st=™ 
WARM ATR 





HEATERS. SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
THOUSANDS IW USE. 
Richardson & Boynton Co., Mfrs., 

Nos. 232 & 234 WATER STREET, NEW YORK 





No. 8 LAKE STREET, OHICAGO. 
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_ HOLIDAY GOODS. 


aN 
lal 


Limited, 





ny 





Novelties in Porcelain 


| 
| 
IN 


| 


SmaLu ARTICLES. 


Jewel Boxes, Pen 
Holders, Thimbles, Ash 
Receivers, Small Trays, 


and a large variety of other 
pieces suitable for gifts 


and favors. 


Broadway and 21st St., 
New York. 


GILLESPIE’'SS PATENT 


Link Apron Blanket Muzzle 


A PRACTICAL INVENTION, 








| 
| 
| 





lean Px tint l 
Bre 1the it 1 can 77 get 
at my Blanke t. 


EASILY ATTAOHED TO HALTER. 


Pat'd Aug. 4,91. 





> 
Beyond Comparison. 
The Best Blanket Protector Made. 
It Cannot Absorb Filth. 
It Cleans Itself, 
Follows every movement of the head and 
does its work, 


PRICE, $2.00. 
FOR. SALE BY SE SP ate 


Cc. M. MOSEMAN & ee 


128 Chambers Street, New Veork. 














SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated sending us on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he would lik 
the paper sent 


| and clusters, Also brooches in 


* BENEDICT’S TIME. ik 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Onl peréecten® sleeve 
lar Buti made. 





Strong, durable, and 
: — be adjusted with 

perfect ease. No wear or 

This patent back can be — on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


iil Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 


DIAMOND 
JEWELRY. 


We have now in stock many 
desirable pieces of Diamond 
jewelry, at moderate prices. 
Rings in solitaires, two and 
three stones, marquise, hoops, 


enamel flowers, stars, hearts, 
coils, bars, and other forms. 
Earrings, bracelets, stick pins, 
studs, scarf pins, lockets, but- 
tons and other articles, 


CHAS. 5. GROSSMAN & CO, 


19 Maiden Lane, New York. 
HIGHLY IMPROVED 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 


Combining the restoration of the form 
and expression ot the FACE and also a 
perfectly natural represertation of the 
teeth, gums, roofandruge of themouth, 
without se 1m or crevice 

At four great international expositions 
vu here all the civilized world was repre- 
sented in this department, the highest 
prize medals were awarded to Dr. J. 
Allen’ & Son of New York for this ad- 
vance in dental science. 

Many other first-class medals and 
diplomas, together with samples of this 
system, may be seen at theirrooms. Call 
and see, or send for circular. 


J. ALLEN & SON, 


No. 11 West 39th St., near Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORE. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
A MODEL RAILWAY. 


‘ ° ” 
The Burlington Route 
Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 

For speed, safety, comfort, equipment, track and 








efficte nt nerv ice A has no equal wail ; VEGETABLES. 
ANY RAAWAY AGH WH Soe FOS Teena VP Potatoes, prime, per bbl............... $1 HaS—— 
THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. . » per 180 Ibs...... 0.6. 1 2@ 1 37 
There is no better line on the Américan Continent. a Hebron a «| teteeeee r++ —@ 1 25 
P. 8. EUS General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. Peerless ws eeeeeeeeeees 12@ 1% 
} Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.. Chicago, I P me Saeeer WE cdcvésssectapan Fgh 
| ‘abbage, per 100............. --- 200@ 25 
Cel doz. bunch . 100 
HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. Caulitiower, per bbl...” Hab 15 
. - . Onions, SS in ve : 0, . S 
J Ay) ¥ . 00@ 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, Squash, Hubbard, per bi... st Bg 19 
BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8T., N. Y., | TUrnips, Russia, per bbl..............- % 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. Apples, a! Pippin per bbl.......... 1% 
year the St. DENIS has been en- “ 1 Pippin, per d.-h. bbi..... 


During the past 
larged by a new an 
than doubles its former capacity 

All the latest improvements "have been placed in 











handsome addition which more 


Weekly Market Review. 


Waetseele UOTATIONS TO COUN- 


RY MERCHANTS 
[For the week ending Thursday, Nov. 26th, 1891.] 
SUGAR. 


Cut loaf.... 





Short ell per, Ei ennnanadinenninial 
Extra a ene ed aah 9 ioe 10 w 
RE! 
on ere 9 @ 1 
ipl SE eas ae sapere. 10 @ 11 00 
Extra India Mess, per bbl....... 16 00@ 18 00 


Cut MEATS: 
Pickict thous 
c ou = 

ov 





ee * S36 ote 








Smoked meats, %4 er pickled. 
bs BUTTER. 
© reamery, NOD, . cnckidénddcbescrcsengente 2 @2i 
NO... n iin cnitnammmiaaediite 19 @2945 
Dairy, State pbLUeddervensbeexseesecbesess 19 @28 
” Pe Rncinnnisctitinsctien veentied 16 @2 
CHEESE 
State Factory, b= WRieksc acs conies 8 11 
Dictesdencentnce ~ 8 
onan MEAL, Etc. 
City Mill, per, bbl SindeekWesesiiasetines $5 B@S— 
ee eee ésenadniia +t Se 
on oa 3 42% 
Winter W ~~" ee 3 65@ 5 00 
Minn. Spring W ant, per bbl 8 65@ 5 15 
Rye Flour, per bbl............ . 5 25@ 5 60 
Buckwheat Flour. DOP TEE: occscagennve 2 10@ 2 2 
es ST, sencccedsencncecns 3 15@ 3 70 
GRAIN 
Wa 
No. i Northern Spring. 1 08) 
pO Weforstaeet 1 
R Ungraded Winter Red 1044 
YE 
, Western Senne Rapanbbne wansouienes — @1% 
‘ 
No. § ee @76 
an ae Mixed and W TS pgaRee @7 






No. 3 st 
U aerated Mixed, Western 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, ag 1, per | 100 ma. L wakcennieaniibel 3-— wee- 85 


* Sine ing “* 
Straw, Rye, per, 100 Ibs.. 





* Wheat o 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh-laid.............. 28 @28 
We, HIRT cancecscvcevccesacess 2% @27 
GN Gacivdaddecnesaissvapscgeccucenale 2 @ 
Bao hae ddsinssccicduesesstetcccsisnebes WwW GE 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
(DRY-PACKED.) 


Turkeys, State and Penn., prime........ 4 @15 
Ce eae 4 @1 
Chic ke ns, Jeresy, good to choice........ 1 @16 
State and Penn........ccccee 4 @b 
é INE Ne cekbagesckccccéeons é 2 
Fi ow ‘Is, Gate and Penn @ 
, ae 


Duc ks, Jersey, choice. . 
State and Penn. 


MEATS AND STOCK. 
Live Beeves, fair to prime, per 
100 I 








Micehéeddeane $4 80 @S5 40 
“ common to medi- 
um, per 100Ibs.... 340 @ 4 86 
sa Oxen and Stags, 
— "eee 20 @435 
a Bulls and Dr 
Cows, per 100 Ibs. 1 ae | @3 ¥ 
Live Veal Calves, per f)........... @ 
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Farm and Garden. 


|The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


GRAPES AND THEIR EATING. 


BY WILLIAM H. COLEMAN. 








To most persons, no doubt, the eating of 
grapes is a simple operation for which no 
instruction is needed. Its very simplicity, 
however, leads to certain results, about 
which much may profitably be said. In- 
deed, the eating of any fruit is not the sim- 
ple matter that many suppose. In an old 
volume of the Ohio Cultivator, for 1849, is a 
quotation from the Genesee Farmer on 
“How to eat an apple mechanically, scien- 
tifically and genteelly,” followed by a note 


‘from a correspondent on how to eat one 


“sensibly, tastefully and philosophically.” 

Without attempting such a heroic task in 

the case of the grape, some things may he 

said in the line of pleasant and healthful 

eating of the smaller fruit. 

Some twenty years agoa grape-loving and 

grape-growing physician of this State, 

sharply rebuked (in the Country Gentleman) 

the American custom of bolting grape pulps 

whole and throwing away the skins, which, 

he said, contained the best part of the grape. 

But Americans are not altogether to blame 

for their ‘‘ pernicious simplicity ” in grape 

eating. The reason lies with the grape more 

than with the eater. Had we the grapes of 

Europe, or even of California, with their 

thin skins and solid pulps, with small seeds 

loosely embedded therein, we too could chew 

up and reject the seeds as they do abroad. 

But in our native grapes, what have we? 

A skin: more or less thick, an elastic, rub- 
ber-like pulp, which pops easily from its 
envelop, and in which are closely held sev- 
eral large seeds. This pulp may be sweet 

enough, as a whole; but if we bite into it 
we strike an acid center more or less sharp. 

So the easier and pleasanter way is to let 
this pomological pill slip down the gullet, 
and trust to Nature to take care of the seeds, 
and generally she has done so, and the 
grape-eater has gone safely through life 
after swallowing quarts, if not bushels, of 
grape seeds. 

But in recent years a wholesome fear has 
arisen among grape eaters that danger lies 
in this swallowing of seeds. Medical au- 
thorities tell us that attached to our diges- 
tive apparatus, at the lowest part of the 
cecum where a turn is made upward, 
hangs a curious little sac called the ap- 
pendix vermiformis, serving no useful 
purpose, as far as known, but sometimes 
catching and holding any hard substances 
that have passed through the stomach, and 
there being no way of escape they swell and 
cause inflammation and finally death. How- 
ever, an old physician tells me that the 
danger of this happening may be compared 
to the danger of being struck by lightning 
—both may happen. I have noted several 
cases within a few years past; so it is well 
to be on the safe side, and not swallow the 
seeds. But to do this and also to escape the 
unpleasant acid centers of common grapes 
we must study varieties more carefully and 
select those which approach the European 
standard—or rather combine the good qual- 
ities of the foreign and the native grape. 
In gaining the tenderness of the former we 
must not lose the high flavor and spiciness 
of the latter. 

Nearly all the grapes sold in our markets 
must be classed as having pulp more or less 
tough,acid center and large seeds— Hartford, 
Concord, Rogers, Catawba, Diana, Isabella, 
and the like. Delaware, among the older va- 
rieties, is an exception, coming nearer to the 
standard in pulp and seed, and in flavor ex- 
celling the foreign,if itis indeed nota foreign 
seedling itself. Even in the kinds named 
there is much variation with varying sea 
sons, and at long intervals, when heat, light 
and moisture unite to produce almost per- 
fect conditions of ripening—as in 1870, noted 
in a previous article—we have almost pel 
fect grapes, even of the commoner kinds. 
But the intervals are too long, and the per- 
fect seasons too rare, and so we are forced to 
swallow an amount of acid that often 
makes the stomach rebel, and we wonder if 
grape eating is really as healthful as we 
have been told it is. We have read of 
“ grape cures” abroad, where all manner of 
diseases are treated with grapes alone, 
morning, noon and night, and we wonder 
whether such things are possible here. No! 
with the kind of grapes mostly raised and 
eaten. Have we anything better? 

To improve the native grape has been 4 
study for years with many careful, paiD’ 
taking growers, but it is still a question 
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chance seedlings or careful hybridization. 
Golden possibilities have long lured investi- 
gators to unite the finer qualities of the for- 
eign grape with our sturdier native stock, 
often with great success in quality of fruit 
but usually with some drawback in vigor of 
vine or leaf or time of ripening of the fruit. 
Others have crossed and re-crossed the finer 
natives with varying success. Perhaps the 
first of these grapes to obtain favor with the 
public were the Rogers hybrids, of which 
six or eight after long introduction under 
numbers were named. The best known are 
Salem, Wilder, Agawam and Merrimac. 
They result from foreign cuts crossed on the 
native wild grape. Their large size and fine 
flavor are their best points, marking a de- 
cided advance on older kinds. Twenty-five 
years ago the name of Dr. Grant, of Iona 
Island, was synonymous with all that was 
implied in advanced grape culture. He 
really did teach the people what were the 
qualities of a first-class grape, and he intro- 
duced varieties which answered to his de- 
scriptions—notably the Iona and the Eume- 
lan. I do not know to-day the grape that 
surpasses these in quality, yet where are 
they? Itis a significant fact that about the 
time these grapes were put before the public 
the Horace Greeley premium for ‘the best 
grape” for the people everywhere, under all 
conditions and circumstances, was awarded 
to the Concord, and the Concord is still the 
* people’s grape.” 

But choice grapes cannot and will not 
grow everywhere and under all conditions. 
They must have their own condition of 
soil, climate, ete., and the amateur, if he 
does not possess these, must look to the 
lake regions of Central and Western New 
York, or the like, to produce the fruit he 
craves, At the same time let us rejoice 
that places hitherto unknown to grape cul- 
ture, as in parts of Illinois and Wisconsin, 
are now producing really excellent grapes 
of well-known sorts. But to return to the 
hest. The Iona may well be considered a 
type of what we should strive for in quality 
of fruit. Even when green it is a bag of 
juice; half ripe, it is eatable; fully ripe, it is 
delicious. But alas! it is a late ripener, 
and thereby oft hangs a tale of wo for the 
grower. The Eumelan, however, is an 
early grape, sweet and tender, and has the 
unusual quality of keeping a long time and 
gradually drying on the stem, almost to a 
raisin. It is a grape that every amateur 
should grow if possible. Its drawback 
is that the berries set imperfectly some- 
times. Yet I have seen Eumelans from 
Lake Keuka that were as solid bunched as 
possible. Both these grapes are seedlings. 
It must be said that Dr. Grant’s glowing 
descriptions led some enthusiastic young 
horticulturists (myself among the number) 
to make rash investments in his new grapes 
and attempt to grow them where the condi- 
tions were all adverse. But we learned 
some useful lessons. 

About this time, and long befqre, Dr. 
Underhill had been growing beautiful Isa- 
bellas at Croton Point, N. Y., and later 
there came from his grounds some new 
sorts of merit. The Croton, white, a cross 
of Golden Chasselas on Delaware, had a 
great run for a time, and is still grown in 
favored vineyards. The Senarqua, black— 
Concord and Black Prince—was more like 
a foreign grape than any seedling yet grown 
in this country, with a meaty, solid flesh, 
breaking open like a peach. From Pough- 
keepsie came the Walter—Delaware and 
lona—introduced by Ferris and Caywoo", a 
red grape of spicy flavor, rot surpassed to 
this day. The original vine in full fruit, 
surrounded by a high, broad fence, was a 
sight worth going far to see. Across the 
river, at Newburgh, Mr. James H. Ricketts 
(liverted his leisure moments by grape 
hybridizing, and in a small city yard had a 
rare collection of vines grown from seed, 
Whose fruit it was a privilege to taste—so 
tender, sweet, rich and varied were they. 
Many of them have been introduced, such 
as Lady Washington, Empire State, Eldo- 
tado, Jefferson, Bacchus and others; but we 
donot seem to hear much of them lately, 
tho some were crosses of choice natives. 
Then from Canada came. another set of 
hybrids, Arnoldi, of all colors, and they 


filled a large place in the horticultural 
Journals of the day. 

Perhaps the best advance in the line of 
red grapes has been the Brighton, intro- 
duced by Jacob Moore, of Rochester, N. Y. 
: he Brighton comes to us through the 
Diana, Hamburgh and Concord. It is per- 
fectly tender and sweet, tho not highly 
Yihous, and ripens early. These qualities, 
together with vigor of vine, have made it a 
place which it continues to hold. In black 
srapes the favorite to the front has been 
the W orden, a Concord seedling, a week 
earlier than its parent and better in quali- 
ty. Of choice black grapes there do not 
“een to be many at present—nothing to 
xceed the Eumelan, the Creveling, and the 
my Dawn of the late Dr. Cuthbert, of 
: ewburgh. The trend of production has 
een toward white grapes, perhaps 
cause until lately there has been no market 


were shy; ner could not be relied on in all 
places. Martha.a Concord seedling, proyed 
more trustworthy, but it was rather small. 
Lady, another meord seedling, was an 
improvement on Martha; but it was left to 
the business skill of the owners of the Niag- 
ara (also of Concord parentage) to so intro- 
duce and handle it that it has become a 
familiar object in our market. Itis truly a 
white Concord in size, growth, and free 
bearing. Its quality is not high, but it is 
sweet, sometimes to the center, and pleas- 
ant eating; and it has put within every 
one’s reach what before was a luxury—the 
white gra The Pocklington is a similar 
ape, and under like management might 
ave taken the same place. Recentlv an 
excellent grape has been introduced, the 
ite Diamond, parentage Concord and 
Iona, one of Mr. Moore’s seedlings, which 
bids fair to be one of the best yet known. 
With it come two seedlings, the Winchell 
and the Green Mountain, said to be the 
same by some growers, which for vigor of 
vine, beauty of bunch and general good 
quality, merit attention. Certainly there 
is no lack of white grapes. 

Space prevents mention of many excellent 
grapes that in recent years have been 

rought to Yap attention; but enough 
has been said to excite the question why so 
many good kinds, and so few in market? 
One reason may be that the public does not 
call for them—is satisfied with common 
grapes. It is left to the amateurs who grow 
their own vines to enjoy the choice fruits. 
But why should not the ~ grape-lover 
cultivate his taste as the wine-lover does for 
rare vintages, and insist on his fruit dealer 
hunting up the choicer kinds and buying no 
other? This in time would encourage the 
grower to give more attention to these sorts, 
and to be at the expense of artificial protec- 
tion and heat. Remarkable changes can be 
wrought by these means, even on common 
kinds. A Concord over a tin roof is twice 
as sweet as one grown on the ground; an 
Iona in a cold grapery becomes foreign in 
flavor. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

(Our trouble with grape growing in this 
country is that people seem to care more 
for form than they do for quality. If a 
bunch is scraggy and the fruit ——e the 
turn away and purchase a fine bunch wit 
clear color. Probably there is not a grape 
on the American market that can compare 
with the Turkish gra known as the 
““Chaoush.’”’ The best Chaoush are almost 
invariably a spotted muddy looking fruit 
and the bunches are frequently so scrawny 
that it is no easy matter to arrange a fruit 
dish for the table. Yet no one who has eaten 
them would think of changing them for the 
handsomest bunches of Cuntesd, Niagara, 
Catawba, etc. The fact that the Eumelan 
berries do set imperfectly sometimes ought 
not to be the slightest drawback, and will 
not be when the average grape buyer learns 
what a good grape is.—ED. IND.] 
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BEEF RAISING AT A PROFIT IN 
NEW ENGLAND. 


THAT Eastern farmers, notwithstanding 
the odds against them, have continued to 
produce beef to some extent, isan encourag- 
ing fact, showing that under more favor- 
able circumstances the East might become a 
successful competitor with the West in beef 
raising. The relative situations of the two 
sections in this respect in the future is not 
likely to be so unequal as it has been in the 
past. The unlimited and free pasturage of 
the recent decades is already becoming a 
thing of the past. The unoccupied great 
plains are being rapidly taken possession of, 
and the great cattle kings are finding that 
in order to be sure of pasturage they must 
own the land. When the timé comes that 
every cattle raiser has to own his pasture— 
arid that time is near at hand—then the 
Eastern farmers will find it much easier to 
produce beef at a profit. 

Even in the present condition, we believe 
that beef raising in New England can be 
rade to yield a profit. In order to do that, 
the matter must be skillfully managed in 
every respect. In order to succeed, the aim 








at two years 0 e gave thirty per cent. 
more profit than those fed till three years 
old. it costs less to produce a pound of in- 
crease in young animals than it does in 
older ones. The statements of the results 
of feeding accompanying the animals ex- 
hibited at the Chicago fat stock shows are 
of much interest in this connection. The 
value of the animals, the cost of feeding, 
the weight and the cost per pound of in- 
crease for each year fed, were all stated in 
tabular form. One animal, named “ Ki 
of the West,” weighed, when one year old, 
1,000 pounds, had cost $34.47, was worth $60, 
and had cost 3.47 cents per pound. The 
second year the increase in weight was 600 
pounds, thecost of keeping #52.13, and the 
cost per pound of increase, 8.68 cents. The 
market value of the animal was $96, and 
cost of raising $86.70. The third year the 
increase of weight was 650 pounds, cost of 
keeping, $81.50, and the cost of increase 
per pound, $12.54 cents. The market value 
at three years of age was $135 and the cost 
of rearing, $168.20. 

These figures are instructive. They show 
that if the animal had been sold when it 
was a year old there would have been a 


profit of $25.33 ; if it had been sold at two 
years of there would have been a profit 
of $9.30; finally, if it had been sold at three 
years of age there would have been no 


— at all; on the contrary, a loss of 


20. 

The secret of successful beef raising in 
New England will be found in securing 
early maturity of the animals which are 
raised. Good stock must be secured to be- 

in with.—Dr. H. REYNOLDs, of Maine, in 

oston Ploughman. 
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EECHAM’S 


PILLS will relieve the pressure 
upon the Stomach, Liver, 
Kidneys and Brain, which is the cause of Sick- 
Headache, Indiges' and numerous other ills. 

Of all druggists. rice 2% cents a box 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. ris] 
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finitely superior in flavor and quality to 
own in Europe or 
His as the 
e 2 
well known trade mark 
siguature ot 


LIEBIC | Extract 


COMPANY'S |\of Beef. 


For Delicious For Improved and 
Beef Tea. Economic Cookery 


I 
A Mahogany Finish. 
FERINITE Unparalleled for beauty 
and durability. The only 
Common pine made more beautiful 
than Mahogany. Sample board and circular free. 
SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New York City. 


DEAFNESS. &. "140 Noises cune 
hard, Successful when all remedies fail, Bold 
only by F. Hmoox, $53 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofaF REE 


perfect finish. 





Can Swim Up Stream. 
Success always lies up stream, and it requires will 
and muscle to get there, 


Many almost succeed, 


reach for the prize they would hang on to, and find they have no 
strength left to hang on with. They have enough grit, but not 
enough grip. To such men and women Drs. Starkey & Palen’s 
ComPouND OXYGEN supplies the needed power. Like sand under the 


locomotive wheel, it makes effort effectual. 


Success is too dear at 


the price of starved lungs, worn out nerves, impaired digestion. It’s 


good to gain a prize. 


It’s better still to be able to enjoy it. 


CompounD OxycGeEn has back of it the accumulated success of 
twenty-two years. The theory is that the air on which we live, when 
enriched and magnetized, will make the system stronger. It’s as 


capable of proof as is the multiplication table. 


particulars. Do so to-day. 





rine of that color. The earlier whites -— 
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Send for our book of 


It costs only the asking. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


120 Sutter St.; San Francisco, Cal. 






66 Church St:; Toronto; Canada. 
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CATARRH 
RHEUMATISM. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


erence a@ to quality of stock grown by us. We give lib- 
eral salary to competent men. Apply now, with ref- 


erence, to 

WILEY & CO., 
Cayuga, N. Y. 
Mention this paper. 


SARATOGA GEYSER, 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magoesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled tor Kid- 
ney complaints ané@ Indigestion. 
When taken rather werrm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet (horough 
Cathartic. 





DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE 
LUNGS, 
THE BEST 


COUGH MEDICINE 


AND 


CONSUMPTION REMEDY 


IN THE WORLD. 
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Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 
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Ex , or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIB RS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
apers or magazines in connection with THE 
NDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 


ong List. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Highest of 
S. Gover i- 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
all in leavening strength.— Latest U. 
ment Food Report. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N.Y. 
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HAVE RECEIVED THE HIGHEST 
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Pronounced by Eminent Artists 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE!” 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


NEW YORE. | BOSTON 
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M. th DICK, 
Manf'r, Dansville. N. ¥- 


WOOD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 


Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d Street, ander Sth Avenue Hotel, N.Y. 
Branch: 247 Falten Street, Brooklyn. 


Send for Catalogue. 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences, 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS, 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 
aiden Lane, New York. 
170 State Street, Chicage. 


Mull SUT 


stock, an unusually 


attractive assortment of Fish 
Sets, Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Fruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls, 
Knives, Forks, and Spoons of 


our own manufacture. 


REED & BARTON 


SILVERSMITHS, 
Union Square, New York. 
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WALL 
PAPERS 


IN RELIEF FOR CEILINGS. 
Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 
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Also 


ESTABLISHED 50 WEARS. 


Randel,Baremore & Billings, 
IMPORTERS AND DIAMONDS 
CUTTERS OF 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 

FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 

IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
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From $48.00 upward. 
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8 Jona St., New York and 
19 Lake St., Chicago 
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Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
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EXCELLENCE! 


These two words combined represent our 
stock of fine clothing for MEN and BOYS to- 
day as they have for forty years. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


UNION SQUARE. 
Children’s Suits, Reefers, Overcoats, Hats, Caps, Etc. 


STOCK ENTIREL = NEW. PRICES MODERATE, 


DEVLIN & CO., 44 E. 14th Street, Union Souare, N. Y. City. 


“ HARTMAN’S MILLION” 
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America bear trade mark “ Hartman.” 
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onan hes: 12 


Catalogue and ‘restiunoniais, Mailed free. wur Mats shavebrasstag attached stamped * ‘Hartman.’ 





ECONOMY! 


ae ie aN Oe 


and know it is “* it’ —that’s why we have sold on} 


Chambers St., New York; 


WB State St., 
»; 51 and 58 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


We are now exhibiting New 
Designs of our own manufac: 
~ on and the BEST examples 
° 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 





FR. BECK & CO., 


WALL PAPERS, 


the only manufacturers in the United States of 


tire interior decoration. 
A aia AND aiontens 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall COVErIMg 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMs, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St., 


NEW YORK. 


Chas. D. Fredricks, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


770 BROADWAY 

(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S), 
NEW YORK, 

INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


No. 


UsE 
Brummell’s Celebrated 
Cough Drops. 


The Genuine have A. H. B. on each dro 
Keep a box of them in your house. Sold 
everywhere. 


MANTELS. 
TILES, OPEN FIREPLACES. 
HOUSEHOLD ART NOVELTIES. 








= 2 } Bronchitis, 
ao Ves 

‘ ; Debility, 
° “ 
2 
. 


taken with pleasure 
by delicate persons 











Wer Jacksdv-e(G 


Union Square Square cont™ GOF, Broadway. 








Only con in our line havin, ee own foundries. 
Bay of the maker. over sixty years. 
No old stock. Everything made satisfactory. 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


FALL 


AND 


Win TtlaR 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children. 


These Sanatory garments are cuaranteed jij) 
to be all-wool of the finest quality; they are i 
made under Dr. Jaeger’s superv ision, n 

Send for illustrated Catalogue. 

Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


453 Broadway, below Courtlandt 8t.,New York; r 
504 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; rF 
1104 Chestnut Street, ee Pa jj r 


VILBOR’S 


“COMPOUND OF PURE 
















AND PHOSPHATES 


For the Cure of 


we RY Consumption, 
cy) } \\ ate, Coughs,Colds, 


LMOST as 
palatable as Rn 
cream. It can be 
ulous 


and children, who 


after using it, are very fond Wie. 
of it. 
food, increases the flesh and 


It assimilates with the 


appetite, builds up the ner- 
vous system, restores energy to 
mind and body, creates new, rich 
and pure blood: in fact, rejuvenates 
the whole system, This preparation is far su- 
perior to ail other preparations of Cod Liver 
Oil: it has many imitators, but no equals. 
following its use are its best recommendations. 
as you value your health, and ret the se ennine. 
CHEMIST, Most 


tured only by DB, ALZ’R B. WILBOR, 





THE GREAT 








For the Complexion and Toilet. 





STIEFEL’S SOAPS, 


(MEDICINAL.) 

These svaps are scientifically prepared and 
are the safest for the complexion; the most 
elegant for toilet use, and the best deodoriz- 
ers and disinfectors. 

STIEFEL’s BrkcH TAR and SULPHUR Soar 
insures whiteness and softness of the skin, 
and is invaluable in eruptions, dandruff, 
chilblains, ete. 

STIEFEL’Ss FRECKLE SoAP is the best for 
freckles, liver spots, and other discolorations. 

STIEFEL’s ARNICA SOAP is admirable for 
cones skins and for children’s use. It ma} 

be used to replace arnica as a household 
remedy. 

The list, with notes (which will be mailed 
on on application to the agents, W.H. Schieffelin 

New York), includes: BoRAX SvP- 
c AMPHOR SOAP, ICHTHYOL Soap, PINE. 
SCENTED SOAP, SUBLIMATE SOAP, and many 


thers. 
Stiefel’s Soaps are obtainable of any druggist. 


mover Bicycles. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
Rigidity and Beauty. 

Send for Illustrate4 
Catalogue 


The J. Wilkinson (. 


269.71 State S., 
Ohicage. 














= Spruce y 3 York. 


== Dodd's 29.006 But 





Tae INDEPENDENT Press, 4] TO 43 Gorv SrReut NEAR FoLTON StREeeT 


The results 
Be sure, 
Manufae- 











Wi 


